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vi PREFACE 


formal course in educational psychology. Our best teachers spend 
their entire professional lives adding to their knowledge and re- 
fining their teaching techniques. But this first course will set the 
stage and will give the prospective teacher an idea of what educa- 
tional psychology can — and cannot— do to help him transform the 
classroom into an effective learning situation. 

Just what is educational psychology? It is an application of data 
from psychology and related fields to educational problems. But 
it does more than draw on the data of psychology. It tests the 
findings and theories of the psychologist by applying psychological 
methods to the study of actual classroom situations. And, in so 
doing, it unearths new facts that can be used by the psychologist 
as well as by the teacher in advancing our understanding of tlie 
complex personality of the child. 

It is not always easy for the student to see just how each new 
item of information is related to some situation that he will be 
meeting later on. So this book emphasizes the interpretation of 
data, and how they can be applied to specific classroom problems 
that professional teachers meet in their daily work with children. 

There are many important psychological facts and concepts that 
are useful to the teacher. Not all of them, of course, can be brought 
together in an introductory book. Tlie ones that are included here 
are those that seem to offer the most promise in helping the teacher 
to satisfy one or more of the following professional needs: 

1. The professional teacher must know the facts of physical, emo- 
tional, social, and intellectual development in order to understand 
die nature of the child and the problems the child must meet in 
the ever-changing environment within which he develops. A knowl- 
edge of these facts helps the teacher to form reference points that 
enable him to recognize the extent and importance of the deviations 
from normality that each child exhibits. 

2. The professional teacher must gain a mastery of the psycho- 
logical data basic to an understanding of motivation, individual 
differences, and human learning, if he is to create the most effective 
learning situation for e\’ety child in the classroom. 

3. The professional teacher must integrate the isolated facts of 
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human development, moKration, and learning into a broad and 
substantial framework of knowledge. We cannot at any educational 
level make speciBc preparation for each specific future problem. 
From an understanding of the general patterns of behavior comes 
the ability to meet the specific problems that arise from day to day. 

4. The professional teacher must make a healthy adjustment to 
his osvn problems of living, llie new teacher faces many problems 
as be ^vins his place as a member of tlie school staff and as a citizen 
of the community. A maladjusted and unhappy teacher is unlikely 
to contribute significantly to the development of well-adjusted and 
happy pupils. 

In selecting the material for diis book, the author has started 
with the problems that teachers ate most likely to meet in the class- 
room and in the community. These are the problems that the pro- 
spective teacher must prepare to solve. And the content of a first 
course in educational psychology should be determined by the rela- 
tive value of various areas of psychological knowledge in helping 
the teacher to solve them. 

Various approaches have been used for identifying these prob- 
lems. Field surveys of teachers' problems and stui'es of school ad- 
ministration and teaching methods have contributed ^•aluable in- 
{oTmation. A sun-ey of the problems that inexperienced teachers 
encounter in their first year of teaching has been particularly help- 
ful. The authors conversations with experienced teachers in the 
classroom and in graduate classes, as well as bis personal experience 
as a teacher in the public schools, have proved valuable guides. 

Certain large subject-matter areas commonly included in texts on 
educational psychology have been omitted from this book, simply 
because they do not seem to give the teacher any direct help in 
meeting actual problems. For example, much of the scientific vocab- 
ulary of ps>’choIogy seems unnecessary at this stage in the student s 
training. Niceties in the use of psychological terms are important 
to the psychologist but are of doubtful worth to the practicing 
teacher. Discussions of rival theories in which both sides of rela- 
tively unimportant questions are debated in detail appear likely to 
confuse rather than to enlighten Ae student. So they have been 
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omitted. A review of the historical development of various phases 
of ps>xhological knowledge and a study of the men connected with 
these developments are interesting but are difficult to justify in terms 
of value to the teacher. 

The hook, then, emphaswes the fact that this first course in edu- 
cational psychology is a service course in the teacher-preparation 
program. It is not a first course for the training of future educational 
psychologists. 

A primary task of the educational ps)'chologist is to interpret the 
results of psychological research and to suggest and demonstrate 
bow these results can he applied to educational practice. Such a 
task is more difficult than merely reporting research findings and 
then leaving the student to draw his o\vn conclusions. But the 
beginning student must be able to rely on his instructor and the 
writer of his textbook for the high degree of training in both edu- 
cation and psychology that the interpretation of research findings 
requires. The student simply does not have the time to search out 
the weaknesses and strengths of experimental methodology. 

However, research findings sometimes help the student to see the 
basis for interpretations. And research studies often furnish vivid 
illustrations of how psychological data can be applied to child be- 
havior. The numerous studies reported in this book are intended to 
ser\’e these two purposes. They are used to illustrate — not to prove 
— a point. 

In an introductory course, earlier studies that attack major prob- 
lems often are more valuable than later ones tibat elaborate general 
principles or that examine isolated facets of broad areas. This is 
particularly true when we study physiological, intellectual, and emo- 
tional development, and the learning process itself. Thus studies by 
Ebbinghaus and Cates provide some of our best illustrations of the 
learning process, and studies by Watson and Sherman best illustrate 
some of our basic knowledge of emotional development. This does 
not, of course, mean that psydiological knowledge has been static 
in recent years, or that we need not consider recent discoveries. 

For students who wish to do further reading, two separate anno- 
tated bibliographies have been provided for each chapter. The 
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"Suggested Readings” are buOt armind five source booI« that are 
available in most libraries. Rer&ient chapters or portions of chap- 
ters are suggested for students who want a broader discussion of 
theory and more factual information than can be presented here. 
The second bibUography, ‘'Additional Resources,” consists of selec- 
tions from journals, yearbooks, textbooks, and other resources. These 
are for students who svant to pursue areas of special interest. 

The book is divided into three parts; Part One: Facts and Trends 
of Growth and Development from Infancy to Maturity. Part Txvo: 
How and Why People Leam. Part Three: hfotives and Problems in 
the Life of the Indmdual. 

Chapter 1, “The Professional Needs of the Teacher,” serves as an 
introduction and precedes Part One. The student can gain little 
practical benefit from a study of educational psychology until he is 
aware of some of the specific problems that he will encounter when 
he becomes a teacher. Since the typical student is not aware of the 
problems of the teacher, he feels no need to prepare to solve them. 
Many of the data of educational psychology are fascinating in them- 
selves and ^vi^ serve to hold the interest of the student But ho 
cannot be expected to apply these data to problems that he will 
encounter in the future unless appUcatioas are suggested to him at 
the time he studies the material. However, an opening chapter that 
identifies the professional needs of the teacher is not sufficient to 
maintain a felt need throughout an entire course. For tliis reason, 
the opening paragraphs of each chapter preview the specific prob- 
lems to which the material that follows can be applied. In addition, 
many of the chapters close with suggesticsis on what the teacher, 
or the school as a svhole, can do to help the child meet the problems 
of learning and adjustment in the particular areas discussed in tlie 
chapter. 

Since individual differences in rate and level of development 
give rise to many of the toughest problems of education, much of 
this book is devoted to their reaction and to the adjustments that 
must be made to them- Indmdual differences are of such basic 
importance that they cannot be treated apart from tlie settinp in 
rvhich they occur. Thus, although one chapter is devoted e-rclusively 
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to individual differences in ability to leam, every chapter (particu- 
larly those that deal with motivation, learning, intelligence, reading, 
personality, and the specific aspects of the physical, emotional, so- 
cial, and altitudinal development of the individual) gives much 
space to this topic. 

In attempting to meet those professional needs of the teacher 
that can be satisfied through a study of educational psychology, 
this book has three major goals: 

1. To select those data that are most relevant to the solution of 
the professional teachers problems. 

2. To interpret these data in terms of the problems of teacher 
and pupil. 

3. To apply the interpretations to the specific problems that the 
professional teacher will meet. 

Although this book bears the name of but one author, many per- 
sons have contributed ideas, inspiration, and hard work, especially 
great is my debt to Professor James B. Stroud for his inspiration, 
instruction, and close friendship first at Emporia Stale Teachers 
College and later at the State University of Iowa. My wife. Zona B. 
Smith, has contributed a great deal through her criUcal readings of 
the manuscript. Many of the concrete applications suggested in the 
hook had their origin in her experiences as teacher and mother. 
Finally, credit for stimulation and ideas must go to my fellow 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools of Kansas, and to 
my students and colleagues at Arizona State Teachers College 
Syracuse University, and The University of Kansas. 

The photographs used in the endpapers are from two sources: 
Young America Films, Inc., and my son, George L. Smith. 


H.P.S. 
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PART ONE Facts and trends of growth and de- 
velopment from infancy to maturity 
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Whj you ore concerned tcilh physical grovlh. Growth {n height 
and weight. Physical changes related to puberty. Changes frt Mer- 
esis related to puberty. Maturation and readiness to learn. Acquir- 
ing ktxowledge about ses. Factors related to physical development. 
Physical detects and chronic conditions. Your responsibilities os 
a teacher. 


5 Emotional growth and development 

The general nature of emotional development. Special patterns of 
emotional development. Some emotional problems of sehool-age 
children. Encironmcntal factors and their infioence. Some group 
differences. Some Individual differences. Control of the emotions. 
Effect of the school. Conclusions. 

4 Social groictb and adjustment 

The pre-school years. The elemcntanj-school years. Adolescence. 
Teclxnlques for appraising social development. Individual differ- 
ences in social development. The responsibility of the school. 


The deoelopmeni of alliludes, ideab, and beliefs 
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bilities as a teacher. 
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2 PROFESSIONAL NEEDS OF THE TEACHER 


Status as a professional person— physician, teacher, or dentist— 
is not acquired simply because one possesses the tools of the pro- 
fession. Such status must await the acquisition of skill in the ttse of 
these tools in bringing about changes in the material with which 
one works. The physician uses his tools to bring about physiologi- 
cal changes in his patient; the teacher strives to produce changes 
in the beha\ior of his pupils. 

Although it is true that one may not teach until one has learned, 
and that learning is a necessar)’ step in preparing for /caching, 
learning is far from a sufficient or final step. 

The primary' task of the teacher is to aid boys and girls to be- 
come aware of their cultural heritage and to help them develop 
desirable habits, attitudes, interests, and personality and character 
patterns. His professional distinction lies in bis knowledge of boys 
and girls rather than in his knowledge of specific subject matter. 

We can divide the teacher’s professional skill and knowledge 
into four broad areas. In each area he must attain a high degree of 
competence: 

1. The tea cher must fcnoio the children yHih tchom he is to work 
He must acquire a thorough knowledge of the" nature and“n^<s 
of hays and girls. He must know the factors that govern their 
groTi\'th in attitudes, interests, personality, intellectual ability, and 
phj'sical size. He must understand how and why they learn and 
the forces that he can use to guide their learning. 

must have skill in diagnosis. He must be able to 
determine the stage of each child's development in each of many 
areas: abilities, interests, and personality, as well as educational 
achievement. 


3._Thc teacher must possess a broad understanding of the goals 
pf_£ducati^ He must have a dear conception of the end toward 
which he is working. Children don’t just grow. Their direcUon of 
development depends upon their experiences. This does not mean 
that the teacher vriU try to mold each boj. and girl to the same 
pattern Eduction for a democracy is much more complex and 
deinandmgl But he must be able to set goals that wiU stimulate 
each child to make maximum use of his capabilities. 
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At tho same time, the tceclier must rot set goals so high that 
tht threaten the security auj self-esteem of the child and prevent 
him from exercising in full his potentialities for good adjustment. 
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• nolKTt A. D.ivij, 'Tho Tracliing Problems of I07S Public Scbool Tenclicrs," Jottmd oj Experimental 
Educatiim, IX (19t0), p. -IS, 
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future application of the materials and skills that you learn One 
^yay to acquaint you ^vith professional problems, and at the same 
time to help you see a need for preparing to solve them, is to study 
some of the problems that teachers report as troublesome or that 
supervisors report as having been major factors in teacher failure. 

In a study of the specific teaching difficulties encountered by 
1,075 public-school teachers in Colorado, the most frequently re- 
ported problem was an inability (o motivate the child. Table 
1 lists the problems reported by these teachers as most important 
Notice that lack of sufficient subject-matter knowledge was not 
listed at all. Most of the prohfems appear to arise because of an 
inadequate understanding of the nature of the child, an inability 
to diagnose his difficulties, and a lack of skill in creating a situa- 
tion in which he has a felt need to learn. 

There have been many studies of the problems that teachers 
encounter. One author has summarized the results of 31 such 
studies. In all, many tljousands of teachers— e.xperienced and ino.t* 
pen’enced, rural and urban— reported their most pressing problems. 
Table 2 gives us a summary of these findings. 

We find here tlie same trend that we found in the other study. 
When teachers encounter difficulties, it is usually in knowing hou* 
to teach John, Maty, Frank, or Susan, rather tb,in in knowing 
enough algebra, English, history, or spelling. 

Another study concerns tlic problems encountered during their 
first year of teaching by 87 graduates of a unii^rsitj’ program in 
teacher preparation. This study gives us information on the reac- 
tions of new teachers to various phases of their school and com- 
munity life. After one month of higb-sebool teaching, each gn^fuate 
was asked to rate 38 possible problems according to seriousness. 

The procedure was repealed at the end of one year of teaching. 

The 12 problems felt to be most serious, and their rank among the 
38 problems after one month and after one ye.ir of teaching, arc 
given in Table S. 

Notice that the same 12 problems ibat rvoro rated most serfoes 
after one month remained most serious after one year, allhougb 
ivitbin tlie list of 12 there teas consWerabte change in relative rank. 
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TAMM 8 Tersoml and prcfcsAiomI problem rated as mst seriom 
during the first teaching year* 


Problem 

My students seem to lack initiative in doini* 
work. ^ 

Many of my students do not sewn to be in- 
terested in leamiag. 

The communis is lacking in the type of 
recreational facilities whidi I would like. 
My salary is inadequate for me to enjoy all 
the necessities of life and the liurunes wfiicli 
I need in order to be happy. 

The social life of the community that Cs open 
to teachers is inadequate. 

There is too little opportunity to meet accepta- 
ble members of the opposite sex. 

The keeping of good uiscipline sems to be 
particularly difficult. 

I do not feel adequately prepared in the sub- 
jects I am teaching. 

My students seem quite rough and unpolished. 
Some of my students do not bathe frequently 
and many wear duty clothes. 

The students I am teaching are for less intelli- 
gent than they should be. 

Tlie library facilities are inadequate. 


Henk /Iffiong 3S Prohlmi 
After one After one 
month year 

1 1 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 


12 


3 

105 

9 

7 

12 

6 


tO.5 


• Pleray P. Smith, “A Study of the ProWems of Beginning Teachers," Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXXVl (1950), pp. SsS-SCO. 


But studies of the proWeim as seen through the eyes of the 
teacher may give us an inadequate view of the needs of tjie pro- 
fessional teacher. Problems that are treroembusly important to the 
child’s welfare may be missed, particubrJy by the new teacher. Let 
us see what school supervisors think are llie most common prob- 
lems of the teacher. In Table 4. we see again that it is a lack of 
professional skill and knowledge rather than inadequate suh/ect- 
matter learning that interferes most with tlic satisfactory pi'rfonn- 
ance of the teacher’s task. 

In another study, 35 supendsors of elementary twchers in the 
rural schools of Caliroroi.i I' cru aslol to identify Die type of help 
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TABLE 4 The ten prohlems of beginning Ohio teachers most fre- 
quently reported by theh administrators and supervisors^ 

Number of Teachers Believed 
To Have This Problem 



of 60 men 

of 145 women 

Types of Problems 

teachers 

teachers 

Discipline 

29 

68 

Teaching of Classes 

12 

19 

Professional Relations 

30 

17 

Personal Habits 

8 

19 

Teacher-Administrator Cooperation 

11 

12 

Meeting Indiridual Differences 

5 

13 

Attitude Toward Pupils 

9 

8 

Routine Procedures 

6 

11 

Assignments 

8 

8 

Treatment of parents 

4 

11 

" Adapted from W. R. Flesher, **The Beginninc Teacher” 
recrc/i BuHrtin. XXIV (19^3). p. 17. ^ 

Educational Be- 


most needed by their teachers. This resulted in the following list- 
ing:* 

I. Indicidual Differences 

How to adapt scatwork to pupils of different ability. 

How to supplement pupils lack of out-of-school training. 
How to deal with subnormal, retarded, and slow children. 
How to teach immature children. 

How to provide for individual differences. 

How to supplement for lack of pupil’s pre\’ious school train- 
ing. 

How to discover and diagnose pupil’s needs, abilities, and 
achicN-ements, 

II. Classroom Performance 

How to develop vocabulary for reading in meaningful situa- 
tions rather than in isolation. 

How to adapt sealwork to pupils of differing ability 
Hmv to teach pupils better study habits. 

child's experiences needed in reading. 
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How to break dorvr, sobjecl matter divisions in earrj'ing out 

h"= classroom acttvittes . a means ol motivating, 
enriching, and reenforcing drill. 

How to prepare the child for reading. 

“• u- stories, plcttires, dmoiatir-atton, booklets, and 

irformal '“Xehile objectives. 

How to plan and set p materials in reading. 

How to nse a fte satisfaction of interests. 

S m rorraoTUand constrncUve experiences. 

"Xattons rafter to „eeded in reading. 

rrpi^^^-hiidfor^ 

In none of th ...^jcct-matter tools. U PP pjofessional 

r**e%e“isor and fte <eaeh« go ttat children 

a'^^ of 

Although a stuoy 
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himself or by his supervisor is valuable, we should also understand 
the attitudes of the pupils in the classroom toward these problems. 
In one survey, approximately 12,000 letters were received from 
children and adolescents describing "the teacher who helped me 
most.” The results of an analysis of these letters ore sho^vn in 
Table 5. We can see that pupils tend to appraise a teacher on the 

TABLE 5 The 12 traits mentioned most frequently in 12,000 

letters describing the ‘‘teacher who helped me most" * 

' 1. Cooperative, detDOcratic attitude 
2. Kindliness and consideration for the individual 
Q. Patience 

4. Wide interests 

5. Personal appearance and pleasing manner 

6. Fairness and impartiality 

7. Sense of humor 

8. Good disposition and consistent beha\ior 

9. Interest in pupil’s problems 

10. Flesdbility 

IL Use of recognition and praise 

12. Unusual proGciency in teaching a particular subject 

• Adapted from Paul Witty, "An Analysis of the PersonaL'ty Traits of the 
Effective Teacher," /oamol cf Educcfionol Reseorch, XL (1947), p. 663. 
Traits are arranged in the order of their firequency of mention. 4,000 letters 
were from children under 9 years of age, 4,000 &om children ages 9-14, and 
4,000 from children over 14 yeais of age. 

basis of whether his personality threatens or bolsters their sectirity 
and self-esteem. The cbaraclerislics of the teacher that determine 
die social and emotional climate of the classroom are those that 
are most important in determining the child’s o^vn sense of well- 
being. Thus they determine the degree to which a teacher will be 
accepted or rejected by his students. Although good teaching must 
go far beyond the creation of a warm social acceptance by the 
pupil, such an acceptance is essential if the teacher is to create a 
highly effective leaniing situation.^ 

It is interesting to compare these descriptions of a favorite 

•Walter D. SmiA, “Social Attraction Patterns between Elementary-scbool 
Children and Student-teachers: Sodonjetric Analysis," Journal of Educatinr^nl 
Taychkosn. XLIV (1953), pp. 113-125. ' -^ucoiionai 
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pp. MMSl <An analysis of reports of graduate students looldna 
baclrtvard to their elemenlaiy and high-sclioo! dap and of statements 
^ by eiemeatary and high-school students concetning their teachers.) 
K>Te, George C., “Problems Which Conlront Beginning Rural School 
Teachers, Educational Method, XV (1936), pp. 227-233. (An 
analysis of the problems of elementary teachers in rural schools at 
the end of their Bist half-year of teaching.) 

Moore, Eoline Wallace, “Teaching Difficulties of WTiite and Ne<rro 
Teachers.” Elementary School Journal, XXX\'J (1955). pp. 127-125. 
(A comparison of (he teaching difficulties of 100 white and 100 Negro 
teachers in a southern city.) 

SeaMe, May V., “PredicUon of In-Service Success in Teaching,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXIX (1946), pp. 658-663. (An attempt 
to see what, if any, measutes of ability and personality would predict 
success as a teacher.) 

Sny^, Ponald, and Arthur W. Combs, Indicldtial Behavior. New York; 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Chapter 10, "The Goals of Education," 
pp. 204-225, and Chapter 11, "The Task ol the Teacher," pp. 226- 
S44. (Serves as a valuable iiitroducUoa to educational psychology.) 
Stroud, T. B., “Educational Psychology,* Annual Review of Psychology, 
Vol. H (1951), pp. 281-304. (A critical review of the current status 
of knowledge and a suggestion of possible trends in the application of 
p^cbology to educatjonal problems.) 

Uggen, Julia, "A Composite Study of Difficulties of Rural Teachers," 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (1938), pp. 193- 
204. (A summary of 15 sttidjes of the problems of teachers in rural 
schools.) 

Witty, Paul A., “Evaluation of Studies of the Characteristics of the 
Effective Teacher,” Improving Educational Research, Official Report, 
American Educational Research Association, I94S, pp. 198-204, (A 
report of a number of attempts to find what teacher characteristics 
children considered to he most important.) 

Note- The “Additional resources” listing that follo^vs each chapter is 
intended for use by the instructor who may wish to assign wider reading 
than is provided in the Suggested Reading list. Tlie additional resources 
will be useful in adapting the text to the needs of a graduate class and 
in offering students an opportunity to do additional reading on a topic 
of particular interest. In addition to the referents lifted here many 
of the footnoted references are weU worth reading m their original 
source. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Physical growth and health 


A healthy body is of primary importance throughout the life of 
the individual. Problems caused by deciations in physical growth 
are responsible for many a “problem child." The adjustment of a 
child, in all areas, is directly related to his physical development, 
since physical development is an important determinant of his 
status among his peers and of his responses to them. High mental 
ability and outstanding scholastic achievement are of little worth 
either io the child or to the society if his physical health is im- 
paired. 

The facts of ph)'sjcal growth, though interesting in their own 
righ^ are of primary concern to teachers because of the emotional, 
social, and inteHectual problems that ate likely to accompany de* 
viations from physical normality. A child’s rate of growth and his 
level of maturation may have a substantial effect upon his social 
stahzs and acceptance, upon bis choice of acHv^ties and the extent 
of his participation in them, and upon his emotional health. Devia- 
tions from nonnality in phj'sical development may block or guaran- 
tee success in achieving what he regards as important. 

Physical growth and the concept of self. The very name by ivbicb 
a child is kno%vn to his peers ('Beanpole," "Skiany,’' “Short)’," 
"Fatso") is likely to be the direct outgrow'th of a physical deviatioa 
from nonnality. Physical size, strength, and agility are of tremen- 
dous importance to the male during both childhood and adoles- 
cence, the periods when the broad outline of personality is formed. 
Although for the female gross physical strength may be of minor 
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importance, normality of size, sldn, and teeth is of great signifi- 
cance. 

People react differently to the thin and the fat, the big and the 
little, the whole and the crippled, the energetic and the languid, 
the strong and the weak, the handsome and the ugly. Because our 
reaction to others is determined in part by their reaction to us, 
it follows that our owna physical status will determine in part our 
acceptance or rejection of others.^ Personality and interests — our 
verj’ life patterns — are determined by our need for the approval of 
others and our efforts to attain that approval. 

One’s body and one’s physical appearance, including grooming 
and clothing, become a symbol of one’s self. We feel worthy and 
we are accepted by others as worthy, to a large extent, as we ap- 
pear worthy. Size, health, and posture are strong determinants of 
acceptance and w'orth. The adult who grows fat and bald and who 
loses his vitality and good looks has a problem similar to that 
of the adolescent who has not yet attained what he considers a 
pleasing physical appearance. But the life experiences of the adult 
have made him better able to accept his physical deficiencies, and 
the world of his peers places less X'alue on physical excellence than 
does the peer world of the adolescent 

Each person, at least for a time, attempts to modify himself so 
that he \\t 11 be well regarded by others; but, finally, he must arrive 
at an acceptance of himself, recognizing that he has certain limita- 
tions but still preserving a feeling of worth and of self-esteem. 

Fhijsicnl size and one’s conception of the world. As a part of the 
adjustment necessary to attain self-acceptance, each person shows 
a tendency to use himself and his attainments as a standard for 
evaluating others. The tall man or child seldom considers another 
person tall unless that person is taller than himself. To some extent, 
the same holds true for the factors of strength, weight, age, intelli- 
gence, energy, moral standards, and even attractiveness. 

Thus, both the reactions of others to us and our own appraisals 


' Ntary C. Jones and Nanw Bayley. -physical Maturing Among Bov-s a 
Related to Bcfiavior, Journal of EducatkmM Psycholo^, XU (ftSO) pp 
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of Others are determined to a considerable extent by our phracal 
appearance. Consequently, our physical appearance plays a double 
role in determining the fnistrabons and successes we are likely 
to encounter. Even the appearance oi inanimate objects in the 
world about us is colored by our own size in relation to them. 
Pencils are made for hands of average size, chairs and beds are 
made for persons of average height, and books are printed for 
children wth average vision. 

This does not mean that we can predict the specific penonality 
traits of an individual through a knowledge of his physical appear- 
ance alone. The process of developing modes of adjustment is far 
too complex for anything so simple. The important conclusion that 
ive can draw from a study of the influence of physical deviations is 
that any child who is extremely fat, thin, tall, short, weak, strong, 
WgJy. or who, by reason of physical deformity, is different from his 
fellows, must solve problems of adjustment growing out of these 
deviations in addition to those he would face were be average in 
these respects. He may develop into cither a weaker or a stronger 
individual os a result Any important problem encountered by the 
individual changes him in at least two ways. He must change in 
Order to live with his problem— either by conquering it, accepting 
it, or ignoring it And he is changed because of his experience in 
adjusting to the problem. Every problem the child faces and solves 
is a learning experience. We can judge the e.tpen*ence to be good 
or bad only if vve know the extent to which it helps or hinders the 
child in solving future problems. The mode of attack that leads to 
the solution of one problem is likely to be tried again when simfiar 
problems arise in the future- 

Probletns and personaUtij development. Wen become great by 
conquering great problems; men become maladjusted by faiL’ng to 
conquer problems. Afeeting a prohlem may make an individual 
far more adept at meeting future problems than he would have 
been had the present problem never arisem The critical aspect of 
any learning situation is not the nature of the problem itself, but 
the nature of the approach that is found effective in de.ilfng with 
the problem. The effect of important problems in the development 
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of the personality may be compared with the eBect of fire on 
inanimate materials. They may either temper or destroy. 

It is important for you as a teacher to recognize the major prob- 
lems that each child is likely to encounter. Your function is not 
to solve problems for the child, nor is it to protect him from them. 
It is to guarantee that the child will finally reach a solution satis- 
factor)' both to the child and to society. Only to the extent that 
you are able to recognize and evaluate the problems of the child 
can you guide him toward desirable solutions. Help at a criticail 
point may be extremely important in keeping the child from being 
driven to retreat to a dream world or from being tempted to adjust 
dirough aggressive delinquency. At times you may find it possible 
to reduce the number or size of his problems. At other times you 
will guide him to a constructive attack on them. 

Whij you are concerned 
with physical growth 

As A TEACHER, you must have concrete reference points for the 
average development of children at various age le\'els. You must 
develop sound ideas on what is average or normal physical, emo- 
tional, social, and intellectual development for every age level and 
for both sexes. Only thus can you determine the extent and serious- 
ness of dmiations and predict the specific problems that any given 
child is likely to meet As you strive to understand one particular 
child, you will not be primarily interested in these reference points 
themselves; rather, you wU be concerned w-ith the direction and 
the extent to which the child varies from them. The problem of 
indmdual variations from normal de%*elopment or, as it usually is 
stated, the problem of tmltcidual di^erencc, dominates the whole 
of educational psj-chology. Certainly to be normal or average may 
not be our goal, but any substantial deviation from normal, even 
though it is in the direction of superiority, brings problems difier- 
cnt from those encountered by one who is average in a particular 
trait 
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The child attains many tewaids from growng older, such as 
increased personal freedom and the admiration of )'oiingcr chih 
dren. But he also encounters a number of disadvantages, sonje of 
whicli he maj' be unwilling to accept He finds that he must begin 
to assume responsibilities for self-support, he is called upon to help 
%vith the worh of maintaining the home, he finds that school de- 
mands more of his time, he discovers tljat he must malkC an adjust- 
ment to the problem of sex, and he learns that the penalties tlial he 
must pay for his mistakes become greater and of longer duration. 
Cljanging voice, skin blemishes, mashirbab'on, pb)'sical size in re- 
lation to his fellows, and standards of acceptable dress may create 
real problems. 

Physiological development creates two t}pes of problems for 
the clnld: behavior suitable to one body size becomes inadequate 
as the boy grows and matures; and behavioral adjtistmcnts Ural 
might be accomplished easily If the child had only himself to con- 
sider are greatly complicated by the necessity for adjusting to the 
varying levels of maturation of his associates. 

There would be differences in the physical development of cliil- 
dren in the same school grade even if all children gren* at the 
same rate. The age differences alone would result in wiile snri- 
ations in size. But all children do not grow at the same rate. Tlicrc 
are tremendous differences in the size and maturity of children of 
the same age, particular!)- during the early teens, and there are 
important differences in size and malurify level that arc related to 
sex. TIius the differences in age and the presence of mem}»cn of 
both sexes in any one school grade, plus import.int differences in 
rate of gro^vil^ bebveen individuals of t!ic same age ami set. com- 
bine to make physical development an importat«t cd»aitio».-«l prol>- 
lem. 'SVe find in any one grade, at least from scvcnlli to hvdftli, 
the sexually mature and tlic immature. 


Growth in height and tccighf 


D^rouxvCES in *c behven cWldnn. of (he 5nmo ogr. nn,l iomo 
rf ti.c diitcroncos hchvccn sexe in Btc of gr^rth, become op- 
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patent as we examine Fig. 1. which pvcs us a picture of the wde 
variations in physical size.among children of the same age. 



PTC. 1. Comparison of male and female ttanding heights, ages 7 to 17, shout- 
ing indicidual di^etences in development heiireen sexes and among children 
oj the same sex. Adopted from Katherine Sitthtiotm, “The Bmih Foundation 
Study of Child Grotith and Development, JJ, Physical Growth and Develop- 
ment" Monographs of the Society for Research in Child De\-elopmeot, Vol. 
IX, No. I (19«), p. 17. 

Note that some members of each sex are as tall at age 11 as are 
other members of their sex at age 17. Notice also that, even though 
the average gvil of 12 is taller than the average boy of 12, some 
bo>'s of 10 are as tall as the average girl of 12. Data of this land 
show us why we must consider each child as an indi\-idual with 
individual capacities and problems. Later on, we shall find that the 
same problem of indiwdual dUTcrences exists in social, emotional, 
attitudinal, and intellectual devdopment. 

Although a study ot growth in height and wei^t can hardly give 
us a complete picture of the ^o%vtb process, there are many 
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n. whv it is worth our while to eKimine these two aspects of 
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are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Tlic mmt mpid increase in height is 
made by l)oys between ages six anti nine and between 13 ant! 10. 
Tlic girls malcc their greatest growth in height In twccn ages 11 and 
14; during the years 11 to 13J» the)' are taller on the average than 



boys of the same age. A somewhat similar situation exists in increase 
in weight. Boys increase rapidly from ages 13 to 16, while girls 
begin the same trend approximately two years sooner and have 
reached a slow’er rate of growih by age ISJs. The result is that 
from ages 11 to 14Ja the average girl is heavier than the average boy 
of the same age.^ 

These sex differences cause many problems that may lead to 
emotional and social maladjustment The typical girl, finding her- 

* ShuUleworth, ov. ctt.. oo. 248-249. 
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self shooting upward (and outward) in comparison with the typical 
boy of her age, may develop a feeling of self-consciousness. She 
may come to dislike dances and parties where her size contrasts 
sharply with that of boys of her age. Her ideals of graceful social 
dancing are gained at least in p,irt from watching motion-picture 
and television shows of adults at play. Her feeling of self-esteem 
is rudely cliallenged when she finds that her partner must look 
around her side rather than over her shoulder as they dance. The 
same type of problem exists for the boy, who is unhappy about his 
inferior size. The resultant dislike for dances may grow into a 
serious dislike for and tear of any social situation. The feeling 
of inferiority resulting from unfortunate social experiences may 
explain in part the preferences of men for small women and of 
women for tall men. It certainly contributes to the tendency of girls 
to clioose sodal contacts wiflj boys two or three years older ftan 
tliemselves and of boys to prefer younger girls. 

In tlie case ot both boys and girls, puberty ordinarily occurs 
shortly after the individual growth period marked by the largest 
Increase in height.® Thus, this stage of most rapid growth, or (he 
“pre*puhescent ^owth spurt," as it is sometimes called, is important 
to us as teachers. It tells us that a child is attaining physiological 
maturity, and it alerts us to the possible occurrence of the social 
and emotional problems which result from a rapid increase in 
size. Fi«uire 4 gives us information on the different ages at which 
boys and girls reach the stage of maximum growth. It also shows 
the wide individual variations in age aJ which this growth spurt 
is reached. Notice that although the modal age for boys is 15 
and for girls 121*, some boys reach this stage as early as 111* and 
some girls as late as 15^.* 

Fisnire 5 gives additional infonnation on the wide variations in 
rate of growth which we are likely to encounter even among chil- 
dren of tl.e same SM. The chrooological age of each of the three 
boys oo the left is 15, although vast differences are evident rn therr 

"^rd C. Ota Child Jteteo.- D. C. He.lh «, Comply, 

1949. p. 25. 
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physiological development Of the three boys on the right, the 
largest is the youngest and the smallest is the oldest 
We know also that there is some relationship between the size 
of children and the age at which they will become physiologically 
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nc. 4. Tercentages of boys and girls becoming pubescent ct each age level, 
as indicated by stage of tnoiimum groirih in standing height. Based on data 
from Shuttletcorth, op. cit., p. 5. 

mature (pubescent). There is a fairly strong tendency for large 
children to reach puberty before small children do."^ The 'earlier 
occurrence of puberty among children who are large for their age 
may be another reason for the wide \’ariation in interests found 
among children of the same age, and for the preference shown bv 
bo%-s for small. girls and by ^Is for tall bo)’S. During the Junior- 
bigb'Scbool years, the small gjil is likely to have attained a stage 
of physical and emotional des'elopment and to have interests com- 
parable to those of the average boy of her age and grade, while the 
tall bo)’ is likely to be similar in these respecte to the average girls 

’ Harold E. Jones, “The Sexual Matnnag of Girls as Related to Growth in 
Strength," Betearch Quarterly, XVIII (1947), pp. 135-143. 
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^ his ace and grade. The smaller boys are lihely to ^ tes 
mature L the t^ girls are IMy to be far more mature than then 

grade mates. 


rhjsical changes 

related to pubertij 
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The hips of the girls tend to "broaden and the "breasts lend to 
enlarge rapidly prior to maturity. These diangcs may cause ex- 
treme embarrassment and, in some cases, considerable worry. A 
girl may begin rigorous dieting because she misunderstands the 
cause of her sudden increase in size. She may come to avoid 
physical exercise of any kind because of her awareness of the 
movements of her breasts. She may hunch her shoulders or stoop 
in an effort to de-emphasize her breast development On the other 
hand, she may become quite proud of her change in appearance, 
especially if she believes that it will increase her social status 
among either girls or boys. The angle of the bones in the pelvic 
region is now becoming adjusted to the function of child-bearing. 
This, and the widening of her hips and the increase in her weight, 
will reduce somewhat her ability to participate in games. For 
example, at age 13 girls were found to be able to throw an indoor 
baseball an average of 71 feet and by age 16 had improved to but 
73 feet. Boys of 13 averaged 116 feel and improved in three years 
to 143 feet. In the 50-yatd dash, boys increased in speed as they got 
older, whereas girls decreased.® 

The sex organs of the boy undergo a period oi rapid growth dur- 
ing this period. He may become concerned about their being 
noticed tlnough his clothing and he may feel either pride or shame 
when be undresses in the presence of others. 

The adolescent period is considered to begin and childhood to 
end at the time the individual becomes biologically mature. We 
speak of this event as puberty. In girls the most striking of the 
physical changes that mark the transition from childhood to ado- 
lescence is the beginning ol the menstrual periods, called the 
menarche. The menarche is known to occur on an average at about 
IZ'i years in the United Stales. It has been observed to occur some- 
what earlier in the central temperate regions and somewhat later 
in the colder and warmer regions. Actually, the attainment of 
sexual maturity among ^rls cannot be marked by a single easily 
determined characteristic. The phj^cal changes that distinguish 

Differences in Physical Abilities.’* Human Bioheu, 

XIX (19ii),pp, 12-23. 
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lie child from the adult occur over a period of tune, and toy do 
not develop in all individuals iu Ure same sequential order, 
though tlie first meuslrualiou is a specific recordable even , snb^- 
nuent menslnial periods ordinarily are highly megular, at least f 
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of the boys (31 per cent of the total) expressed concern about cer- 
tain physical characteristics at one time or another during the 
eight years.'® These are probably minimum figures, since many of 
the children may not have revealed their concern to the physician. 
Table 1 contains a list of the physical traits that were mentioned by 
the children. 


TABLE 1 Physical traits that disturbed boys and girls* 


Girb (N&3) 

Tallness 7 

Fatness 7 

Facial features 5 

General pb)’sical appearance 5 
Tallness and hea^’^ness 3 

Smallness and beaNiness 3 

glasses and strabismus 3. 

Thinness and smaQ breasts 2 

Late development 2 

Acne 1 

Hair 1 

Talloess and thinness I 

Big legs 1 

One short arm 1 

Scar on face 1 

Brace on back 1 

431 


Boys (*V93) 

Lade of size — particularly 
height 7 

Fatness 7 

Poor pb«ique 4 

Lade of muscular strength 4 

Unusial facial features 4 

Unusual development in the 
nipple area 4 

Acne 3 

Shin blemishes, scars 2 

Bowed legs 2 

Obvious scoliosis (spinal 
cur^'ature) 2 

Lack of shoulder breadth 1 

Unusually small genitalia 1 

Unusually large genitalia 1 


421 


• H. R. Stolz and L. M. Stolz, op. eft., p. 80. 

1 Represents dupbeation, since some had more than one disturbing physical 


Changes in inieresfs 
related to puberty 


The becinkikc of the adolescent period is of particular concern to 
you as a teacher. You -nill find sharp changes in the interests and 
attitudes of the child, and you will know that the child is being 
forced to meet many nmv problems that may threaten emotional 
and social adjustment. A discussion of specific ohsersable trends 


and L. M, Stolz. "Adoleacent Problems Related to Somatic 
^aUom, AdcUiemce, tlid Veaiboolc of the NA5.E, Part I (1&14), pp. 
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in Hess' areas of development tvill be left for later chapten de- 
voted to each area. 

As we have seen, ghh enter adolescence on an average of two 
years before boys. E^-en in a small group of children of the same 
age and sex, a period of many )«ars elapses between tJie time 
when the first and the last reach puberty. Correspondingly wide 
variations occur in tlje interests and attitudes of boys and girls in 
the same classroom. The fact that one-half of the girls are biologi- 
cally mature shortly after age 13, whereas one-half of the boys 
remain immature until age 14!* or 15, is of significance to the 
teacher who tries to plan a learning situation that will appeal to 
each child. Since boys and girls are usually grouped together in 
the same classroom, these differences in physical maturity, leading 
as tliey do to wide differences in interests and attitudes, present 
problems that otherwise would not arise. 

There is another complicating factor: Athough some girls are 
pubescent at age nine or ten, it is not until age 15 or J6 that nearly 
all fire mature; and although some boys are pubescent at age 11, 
not until age 18 are nearly all boys mature. These variations be* 
riveen se.Tes and the ^vide individual variations among children of 
the same sex result in tremendous problems for tiie teacher os he 
seeks to devise reading matter, social groupings, illustrath’e ma* 
terials, and teaching techniques that will appeal to all members of 
the class. 


Matiirniion 

and readiness to team 


7nc auLD’s physical gro>vtb is important for other reasons, too. It 
has a direct bearing on his abdity to learn— on bis ablLt}- to profit 
from botli his classroom and his estracurricular atperiences. 

Readiness to learn, at all grade levels and in all physical skills, 
depends on the child’s prior experiences as weU as on his level of 
maturation Although in strictly sdenlffic usage the term maturation 
refers to natural changes that take place as the indiridual grows 
older in our discussion we shaff use the term to refer also to the 
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changes that take place as the result of experience. .Actually, these 
tsvo factors cannot be separated, except artificially, in any learning 
situation. Readiness to learn reading, wilting, geography, algebra, 
or literature, and readiness to participate in active games, all re- 
quire both a certain level of maturation, in the strict sense of the 
term,' and a certain range of experience. Learning to read, for 
example, requires coordination and de\'clopmcnt of the ex'es, men- 
tal maturiU', a backsround of experience, and a speaking vocabu- 
lar\'. Moreos-er, if the child is learning to read in a classroom, he 
must have attained a Icsel of social and emotional dwelopment 
that will enable him to behave acceptably as a member of a group. 

If it were not for all these aspects of maturation, our job as 
teachers would be relatively simple. Wc could simply group to- 
gether all the children with the same lescl of educational achiex'e- 
ment and forget the whole problem of individual differences. But 
the differences do exist, and wc must accommodate them realisti- 
cally. 


Acquiring knoicJedge 
about sex 

.\y OT HE R reason that the teacher must understand phs'sical de- 
velopment is that, w'hen necessary’, be must be able to give children 
information on sex functioning and problems related to sex. Not 
that the school is the best possible place for sex education. The 
child who lives in a home where physical differences due to sex 
are treated as normal and natural is indeed fortunate, and the 
child whose parents are able to give him sex informatirm as he 
needs it has perhaps the best opportunity to achie%-e desirable 
development. However, maiq' chOdren do not receive such instruc- 
tion at home. They obtain their information from their peers and 
in the language of the street Such information is likely to be highly 
emotio n a li z e d and at least partly erroneous. 

One study indicates that fcom 50 to 90 per cent of the bovs 
questioned obtained most of their information from com- 

pamons on items ranging from where babies come from to meiKtru- 
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ation, contraceplioo, and prostilution. By age tea atoat 70 per cent 
of them knew that hahier came from the mother, “ P“ ^ 

about contraceptives, 23 per cent knew ahoot prostituhon, and 3 
oer cent knew^about venereal diseases. Yet only about one-fonrU. 
^f Ute nmthers >-^^ 8-00^^ ra^rm"^^ 
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jobs, and thus supply their children with better opportunities for 
exercise, better food, and better medical care. 

An important professional trait that e\-ery teacher must strive 
to develop is to resen.'e opinion on any matter until he has obtained 
and e%'aluated as many facts as possible. Human behawor is ex- 
tremely complex. Seldom nil! an understanding of one factor alone 
enable us to predict how an individual will respond to a specific 
situation. must possess a knowledge of many factors, both 
hereditarj' and enwonmental, before we can understand even a 
part of the forces to which be is subjected. 

Nutrition. Ample food of the proper kind is essential to proper 
physical dm-elopment Children living in slums have been found 
to average three to five inches shorter and from eight to 12 pounds 
lighter than children of Ure same age from more favored areas.** 
As we have seen, this situation may not be due only to the lack of 
proper nutrition or to the effect of environment Ho^ve\'er, a study 
made in Great Britain of about 200 boys of ages five to 14 gives 
data that emphasize the importance of nutrition.** These boys were 
given five pints of milk each week for seven months. During that 
relatively short time, thej- made an average gain in height of about 
onedourth inch more than a similar group who did not receive the 
added milk. And their average gain in weight was about two-thirds 
of a pound more. 

Data on the size of children ages six to 15 reveal that in 19;iS 
(before World War II) the average boj' in Paris, France, vvas six 
pounds heavier and about two indjes taller than the average 
Parisian bo>- of lus age in 1W4. The most pronounced differences 
were found among boys ages 12 to 15.** Within this range, older 
children were retarded much more than were younger children. 
A study of clxildren whose parents suffered loss of income during 


1 t?ie Nctxj Erfo- 


** Sidney L. Tioity and Francis P. Robinson, TfvcTiology and t 
cation. Sew Yoti; Harper and Brothers, l&M. pp. 31-32. 

Hoiise ConSwence on Chad Hcailh and Protection, Crewth and 
Dnclyment of the Ckud. Sew YorV; The Octurj- Co,. 1932, Part III, p. 431. 

.1. d \Vas-l5np<sed Dietary Umitations on Gro^ of 

uSjO) ^^*'44 ^7™* Afflcrfcen Joumcl of DCseatet of Children, LXXI 
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4e depression period gives us still more information.” These chil- 
dren showed a sharp drop in relative ^v'eight, wherejis children 
whose parents had an adequate income maintained a high relative 
weight. 

Size of parents. One of the most important influences on t})e 
physical growtli of a child is the size of his parents. Tall children 
usually come from tall parents, and short children from sliort 
parents. We all know of instances in which short parents have bad 
tall children and tall parents have had short children, but these 
are exceptions rather than (he rule. It is true, however, that the 
children of extremely tall parents usually attain an average height 
somewhat less than that of their parents, and children of extremely 
short parents usually are somewhat taller on the average than their 
parents. Children show a (enden<y to deviate from normality in 
the same direction as their parents, but to a lesser extent. This 
is a general principle that applies to any marked deviations from 
average. 

Apparently the average size of the young American of today is 
greater than it was a generation or two ago. In one study, college 
men were found to average 1.75 inches taller than their fathers, 
and college girls LI inches taller than their motlicrs.^* In another 
study, college men in 1950 were found to be nearly two inches 
taller and 25 pounds heavier than college men of the same age who 
were in school during the period from IWX) to 3925.*^ Findings on 
the size of children in Toronto in 1939 were compared with lJ)c 
records of a survey made in 1S92.'» The 1892 sample included 
13,000 children, and the 1939 sample included 71,000. In 1939, the 
average child of six was approximately two inches taller than in 
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1892, and at age nine he was three inches taller. These differences 
held’ for both sexes. At ages 12 and 13 for girls, and at age 14 for 
hoys, the increase In height os-er lhe children of 1892 was approxi- 
mately 3S inches. Table 2 presents results of height and weight 
measurements made of the seven-year-old children attending the 
University' of Iowa e.xperimental school over a period of three 
decades. 

TABix 2° Comparison oj the mean height and weight of seccn- 
tjcar-olds in three sncccssice decades 

"Decade ^o. of Tapda Mean Height Mean Weight 

(inches) (pounds) 

1920-27 219 47^ 50.6 

1930-37 240 48.4 53.1 

1940-47 170 48.9 5S.1 

• From HoA'’aid V. Meredith, “Height aod Weight of Pri'^ate School Chil- 
dren in Three Successive Decades," School and Society, LXX (1949), pp. 
72-73. 

Intelligence. Many persons appear to believe that intellectually 
superior children show a tendency to be short, thin, and unhealthy. 
The ^ed child is commonly pictured as wearing hea\’y glasses 
and ha>'ing stooped shoulders and poor physique. But the actual 
e^^dence gives quite a different picture. One group of intellectually 
superior children (I.Q. 140 and above) maintained throughout life 
an average weight well above that maintained by intellectually 
average children. They reached puberty earlier and as a group they 
were in better health than the average child. At the adult level, the 
average height of the men in this group was 70.65 inches, whidi is 
about three inches above the average height for men in the United 
States.*® 

Another study of a group of children of I.Q. 135 and above 
showed an average height of approximately 5 per cent above the 
norm for their age in year-to-year measurements from ages seven 

” Lewis M. Tcnnan and Melita H. Oden, The Ciftea Child Ctmcs Up, Vol 
IV in Genetic Studies of Genius. Stanford: Stanford University PTess^l947* 
pp. 93-93. ^ ’ ’ 
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to IS?° At the other end of the intellechiaj scale, data indicate that 
feeble-minded chUdren are likely to be about a year behind normal 
children in physical groivth at age seven, and by age ten the aver- 
age retardation is about IX years.** 

Remember, however, that all these reports are in terms of 
averages. Obviously, many briUmnt children are short and thin, 
and many dull children are tall and heavy, A study of averages 
simply tells us about trends and gives us clues on the cause-and- 
efFect relationships that are mvolved. 

Nevertheless, tliere does seem to be some basis for the cartoonist s 
conception of the scholar as a short, skinny, weak, sickly individual. 
The brilh'ant child of good physique often has many interests. He 
spends time in soda! contacts, hobbies, and sports. But the child of 
average or superior intelligence who happens to be well below 
average in physical development may find adjustment to social 
contacts quite dURcult By retreating to books, he may gain the 
satisfaction that comes from good marks and the praise of teachers 
and parents. In addition, the brilliant child’s progress in school 
may be accelerated to the point where he is a year or more younger 
than the other cldidren In his grade. Thus he may be smaller and 
weaker than his associates even tijough he is superior to the 
physical norm for his own age group. This situation alone may 
create social maladjustment ami cause him to retreat to Iwoks and 
scholarship. 

Children who are above average in intelligence show some tend- 
en<^ to excel dull children in motor skills, but there arc many 
exceptions. The bright child who devotes tire same amount of lime 
to pmctice is likely to attain higher proficiency in motor skiH than 
the dull child. Howe^Yr, many bright children are clumsy and 
many dull children are skillful. 

Since feeble-minded children as a group are considerably slower 
than normal cliiJdren so leaniing to walk, to talk, to control eh'mi- 


C/ cenrite XXXVU ilWO), „ 
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nation, and to develop coordination of e)-es and hands, stages of 
physical de\’elopment during infancy assume importance as possi- 
ble predictors of intellectual ability. Although most ps)-chologists 
heliev'e that all normally healthy children are able to achie\*e aver- 
age or superior intellectual ability if they are afforded a good 
environment, it is recognized that birth injuries are responsible for 
a number of cases of feehle-mindedness (perhaps 10 per cent) and 
extremely retarded motor development may accompany any brain 
damage that is severe enough to interfere svnth normal intellectual 
development®^ 

Emotional strain. The mental health of the child and his physi- 
cal de\’elopment are closely related. His emotional problems are 
likely to be accompanied by digestive disturbances, difficulties in 
elimination, loss of sleep, and drculatory disorders. Part of the 
extreme phj'sjcal retardation observed in children under war condi- 
tions may be due to the emotional crises arising from a disrupted 
home Iffe and cootinuoxis fear. 

Glandular abnormalities. Certain of the endocrine glands play 
an important part in determining the speed of growUi, ultimate 
size, and relative proportions of the individual They also deter- 
mine, in part, intelligence and ener^ output Detailed knowledge 
of the structure and function of the glands has little practical value 
for the teacher. Hmvever, some understanding oi beha\ior ab- 
ncmnalities traceable to malfunctioning glands is of value to us. 
The teacher must at least be aware of these phj'siological factors 
in order that he may know when to suggest to the parent that a 
physician be consulted. 

The pituitanj gland frequently is called the “master gland,'* be- 
cause its secretions appear to control the gimvih of the skeleton 
and to determine the rate and period of functioning of some of the 
other glands. An overacUve pituitary gland seems to be related to 
early sexual maturity. The thyroid gland regulates the metabolism 
of the body. If this gland is underactxve, the child is likely to be 


rP*® Feeble-Minded Child,** in Leonaid CareiichaeL 
iffinual cf Chad PrjcJioIozi- York: Jolm Wdey & Sons, Inc., 1&46. p. 85^ 
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ovenveight; if it is oveiaclive. he is likely to be leme and nervoes. 
The adrcml gland produces a substance that stoulates the mi- 
sidual in such a way Uiat he ignores fatigue and becomes capable 
of nerformine physical feats beyond his normal capabJibes. This 
Z^Zad^ Jn. is released during emodonal states of fear and 

hormones (androgen) and female hormones (estrogen) 

1 d bv both sexes The balance between them in any one 
are produced by both sexes in ^ masculinity or 

individual secretions, wUch appear to be gov- 
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his place in the social group. During each school year, neatly half 
o£ the children have minor or major illnesses that necessitate 
absences. Consequently, the problem is of considerable importance. 
Also, many defects and chronic conditions may not remove the 
child from school but do interfere with his intellectual and social 
development. 

Inadequate sight. The most frequent of all defects is inadequate 
sight. It has been estimated that about one-third of all chddren have 
defects of sight that may interfere seriously with school work if they 
are not corrected. There are many kinds of visual defects. Some 
eyeballs are too long, others are loo short, and still others have 
irregular surfaces. Muscular troubles range from the easily noticed 
cross-eye or walleye to minor losses of focus that are seldom 
noticed by the teacher or parent Eyelids frequently become in- 
flamed and cause difficulty in classroom work. Although poor eye- 
sight does not necessarily lead to poor school achievement, the 
extra effort tlie child must exert in order to attain a satisfactory 
level of achievement may result in headaches and nausea. 

Inadequate Jicaring. Hearing loss sufficient to be a marked handi- 
cap occurs in only 3 pci cent of school children. But even that pro- 
portion means that there will probably be one such child in any 
class. The teacher must be aware that poor hearing rather than 
dullness may be responsible for a child’s failure to understand 
directions and assignments. As in the case of visual defects, 
clnldren with poor hearing should be referred to a competent physi- 
cian. In addition, the teacher will want to seat the child so that he 
can hear us well as possible. 

' Defects of mouth, nose, and ffiroai. Defects of this t\’pp ate con- 
sidered in a single group because they often occur together. The 
child with vidccted tonsils is likely to have enlarged adenoids 
which lead to excessive month-breathing. Because of the interfer- 
ence uith normal breathing and the draining of infection into the 
body of the child, infections of the ear may result. Many children 
Iwve tooth decay that interferes with attention to school work and 
harms their general liealth. 
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DelormMcs. Such special coniiitiims as paralysis, lateral curvature 
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of soft wood may be put beUvecn his teeth. If a known epileptic 
is in the classroom, consult the school physician or the principal on 
what procedure to follow when an attack occurs. Here again, the 
emotional and social problems are great. The epileptic finds it 
difficult to adjust to his afffiction, and the other students find it 
difficult to accept him. As in any emergency, a calm acceptance of 
the situation by you will do much to reassure the child and to 
prevent emotional stress among the other children. 

Your responsibilities 
as a teacher 

If you are to understand an individual child, you must have in- 
formation on the status of his health. For example, before you 
attribute difficulties in learning to read to lack of intelligence, you 
must know whether or not the child can see clearly. Before you try 
to remedy what appear to be habits of inattention, you must know 
whetlier or not he can hear clearly. You cannot expect a child to 
concentrate normally on the task before bim if he is suffering from 
frequent colds, diseased tonsils, or decayed teeth. Even adults with 
good work habits find it hard to persist in a task when they are 
sleepy, or have a headache, toothache, or a bad cold. 

Energy output is likely to vary from child to child as the relative 
level of health varies. These differences may be hereditary, or they 
may be due to glandular or other constitutional variations brought 
on in part by the environment Although all physical defects cannot 
be remedied by medical treatment, you certainly must consider them 
in dealing with the child as an individual. 

In addition to knowing the present health status of each child, 
you must also be familiar with his health history. Disciplinary prob- 
lems may arise from poor health at present or from illnesses that are 
long past. A child who is handicapped or who has suffered fre- 
qvsently from ill health may be petted and spoiled at home. 
He may have been denied the play activities through which 
other children have developed social competence. He may have 
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learned to indulge in temper tantrums or even to feign illness in 
nrtler to Gain what he desires. 
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are at a maximum, over-protection or over-guidance may be more 
harmful than an underdose of either- 

In dealing with the handicapped, you will not be expected to 
tahe the place of the physician. You will make no attempt to diag- 
nose or to treat the various physical ills to which children are sub- 
ject. But you will be alert to s)Tnptoms of illness so that a physician 
may be called in when it becomes necessary'. Ordinarily, you will 
report such symptoms to the principal or to the school nurse. Alert- 
ness for signs of physical difficulties will pay dividends in reduced 
emotional and social problems resulting from remediable sensorj' 
defects or ill health. 


Problems and projects 

L Describe as web as you can at least five phj’sically handi- 
capped schoolmates from your elemental)' or high-school days. 
Describe the special problems presented by age mates and by Ac 
school curriculum which each must have encountered. Suggest how 
the teacher might best have contributed to the adjustment of each 
of the children. 

2. Select a lact or principle presented in the text or in the Sug- 
gested Readings and show bow you can apply it to the grade lev’el 
or subject-matter area in which you expect to (each. 

Suggested readings 

Thompson, George G., Child Psychology. Boston; Houghton XiiSIin 
Company, 1932. Chapter 1, “Sludjing the Chfld’s Behavior and De- 
velopment,'’ pp. 1-34. (An excellent background of the history and 
methods ol the pS)-cholog\' of human dev'elopment) 

Baker, Harry J.. Introduction to Exceptional Children. Kew York: The 
Macmillan^Ccnnmnj', 1953. Part II, *The Phs-sically Handicapped,*’ 
pp. 27-217. (Althou^ jxni may not have time to read this entire 
selection, it presents material of vital importance to the teacher.) 


Additional resources 


B^er. Hany J aid B- Stanton, “Wentitj-ing and Diagnosing 

Exceptional Children, The Education of Exceptional Children, 49^ 
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YKUbo* of tie N.S.S.E,. Pert II (1930), pp. SMO. (DeseripKon of 
npes of deMations from normal and discussion of tie tests used to 
aetennme amount of deviation.) 

Gescll Arnold, and Frances L. llg, Tlie Child from Fhe to Ten. Nevv 
\orfc: and Brother. 1946. pp. 9^9. (Provides an orientadon 

to the topic of child developmMt.) 

H^cks, John E., The Fsychoiogy of Adolescence. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1951. Chapter VIH, “Physical Growth.” pp. 256- 
306, and Cliapler X, “Strength and Motor Abilities,” pp, 349^75, 
(A thorough coverage of the area of physical development; eJwelJent 
illustrations and extensive bibliography.) 

Ingram, ChrisUne P., and Henry C. Schumacher. “The Preventioa of 
Handicaps in Children,” The Education of Exceptional Children, 49th 
Yearbook of the N.S.S.E., Part II (1950), pp. 802^19. (Discusses 
diseases, hereditary defects, and birdi injuries and suggests preventive 
measures.) 

Jones, Harold E., hlotor Ferformance and Groictk. Berkel^: UmVeisity 
of California Press, 1949. (Presents a wealth of data on norms and 
individual differences in peifonnance and growth.) 

Jones. Mary Cover, and Nancy Bayley, “Physical Maturing Among Bcyt 
as Belated to Behavior," Journal trf Eaucat/onal Psychology, 3CLI 
(1950), pp. 129-148. (Discusses criteria used for determining physi- 
ologicd maturity and behavioral changes related (o puberty.) 

McCraw, ifjTtle D., “hfaturadoa of Behavior,” Chapter 7 in Lewjard 
Carmichael (ed.). Manual of Child Psychology. Ne\v York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946, pp. 332-367. (Discussion of the method- 
ology, findings, and theory of research; extensive bibliography.) 
Maigolese. M. Sydney, “Mental Disorders tn Childhood due to Endocrine 
Disorders.” Nervous Child, VII (1948), pp. 55-77. {Deviations in 
physical development and some effects on toe personality.) 

Olson Willard C., Child Development. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1949. The first 90 pages present ridr bibliography, illustra- 
tions, and discussion of physical growth.) 

Pintner. Rudolf, Jon Eisenson. and Mildred Stanton The Pm^iohgy of 
the Physically Handicapped. New York; F. S. Crofte ^ 1^1. 

(An eiceUent general discussion of the problems of the handicappea.; 

Slob, Hnbert R.. and L<* M«fc 
fo SoroaHc Variaaom," Addacena, 43td Ycaibail of the N.ME, 

Rirt r (1944), pp- 80-99, (Presents discussion of the importance of 
the body as a symbol of the self.) , ,, j. 

T F WaUace Children icHh Mental and Physical Har^Jf^ps. 

£ York-' SShU loe., 1949. (Chapto 9 to 21. pp, 260.52J 
2ve dltalirf descripHora and iiiimeioiis photographs of a svjdc vanely 
physical deficiencies.) 
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Emotional growth and development 


Every teacher must understand the rrorma! pattern of emotional 
dccelopment and be able to recognize the most common emotional 
decialiont and immaturities in order to plan childlwod and ado- 
lescent experiences that icill lead totcard a high state of mental 
health. Undesirable emotional deviations must be recognized in 
iheir fntlial phases. In dealing tcUh emotional problems, the pro- ■ 
fessional teacher will do well to follow the pattern set by the mod- 
em pediatrician — that of preventive rather than curative medicine. 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, individual dex'iations m 
■physical growth and health lend to produce special problems that 
lead to related deviations in emotional and social development. 

Emotional development is related to so many other aspects of 
life that it is difficult to think of it as a thing apart or to treat the 
subject of emotion as a separate topic. Emotion is a dynamic and 
integrative aspect of all behavior. Our loves and hates, fears and 
resentments, calms and turmofls, are intimately interwoven with 
our social behavior, our understanding of other people, our interests 
and attitudes, our ambitions for the future, our health and happi- 
ness, and all our daily activities. 

Although it is difficult to define emotion exactly, or to distinguish 
one emotion from another, such terms as anger, fear, jealousy, love, 
and joy do have meanings that are commonly understood and 
accepted. By describing emotion as a stirred-up state of the entire 
body, we emphasize the pervasive character of emotion and the 
manner in which it affects the organism as a whole. In other w’ords, 
52 
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we can describe certain characteristics of emotional experience. 
Moreover, we can determiae some of the patterns of growih in 
emotional expression, and we can identify deviations and their 
apparent causes. 

Your interest in emotional dceehpmenl. As a classroom teacher, 
you will seldom be interested in highly involved and technical dis- 
tinctions of vocabulary. You must deal with children, each of whom 
has a pattern of behavior different from that of any other child. 
Each child’s pattern of beh-awor has been created by the interaction 
of his abilities and experiences, hfany different attitudes, interests, 
abilities, and home backgrounds, and many different stages of 
physical, social, and emotional development, arc distinguishable in 
any classroom or on any playground. Since you wll be responsible 
for guiding the child not only as be acquires scholastic information 
and skills, but in every portion and aspect of Ins life, you must 
leam all you can about the problems, needs, and past experiences 
of the child; the important forces and potentialities present in all 
aspects of growth and de\'eIopment; and (he ways in which the 
child’s developmental life may best be nurtured. 

In your preparation for teaching, you can draw on two sources 
of information: (I) the facts that have been obtained by obser\’fng 
individual children and groups of children in their frccli/ chosen 
activities, and (2) the results of scienfificallij planned ex]>crimcnts 
with individual children and with groups of children. 'VVitb this 
Jcnowledge as a background, you can develop for yourself a valid 
understanding of the emotional problems of the child, and )ou 
can develop sound policies for helping each child to attain a healthy 
emotional maturity. You must appredate that individual children 
differ from one another, but that oil cluldren follow certain general 
developmental patterns. 

W!nnin« cmoHaml maliirU;,. The winning of maturity is a tong 
process-proceeding normally, each aspect of development tetiuires 
years for completion. Some physically mature persons remain 
immature in many other areas; most persons retain some immature 

reactions. . . , » . 

Certain taslc inherent forces. Ijpical of the human rare, deter- 
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mine the pattern of dcN-elopmenl and gmv.ih from infanev* to 
maturity. In addition, each child is bom wtli potentialities peculiar 
to himself. From the broad hereditarj' pattern and the indriidual 
de\'iations \s*ithin it emerges the indiWdual to be formed by the 
forces of his en\*ironment 

Emotional des'elopment and physical development arc closely 
related. Here is one listing of the successive stages of physical 
grmvth through whidi the indh'ldual passes:* (1) the cmbrj'o (0 to 
8 weeks), (2^ the fetus (S to 40 weeks), (3) infancy (from hirth 
to 2 years), (4) the pre-school age (2 to 5 years), (5) childhood 
(3 to 12 years), (6) adolescence (12 to 20 or 24 years), and (7) 
adult maturiri*. As a teacher, you are primarily concerned with only 
two of these seven stages of development— childhood and ado- 
lescence. Howc\-er, for an adequate understanding of development 
at any one age le^’cl you must know what de\*elopmcnl has already 
taken place; and, if you are to play an effective part in helping 
the child to attain his maximum level of de>'elopment, yem must 
knos^’ the trends of growth and the problems of adjustment tj-pical 
of those stages of de\'eloptnent that are still to be reached. 

The general nature 
of emotional development 

Fob scant teaks, psychologists have been interested in the basic 
forces that determine emotional de>elopmeDt Some children are 
afraid of many harmless things; others seem to have almost com- 
plete disregard for objects and situations that adults knosv to be 
dangerous. And the fears of many adults appear to have no rational 
basis; In some cases, the fear object itself is abstract or unidentifi- 
able. Many adults fear darkness, the future, open spaces, solitude. 
Tunning ^vater, household pets, high places, or persons of the 
opposite sex. The fact that both children and adults differ so widely 
in the types of things they fear suggests that for the most part w-e 
learn what to fear. The same wide indhidual differences also exist 

’ Anxi)d CeseB and Frances L. The Child from Fice to Ten. Kew Yoit: 
Harper aad Brotherr. 1948, p. 10. 
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in the situations or objects that arouse the emotions of Jove, ancer, 
joy, sorrow, and jealousy. * 

Although Watson, the first psychologist to mate a careful study 
of emotional behavior, believed that the bodily patterns of fear, 
rage, and love were present and distinguishable in the infant, later 
studies show that the specific emotional patterns continue to de- 
velop over a considerable period of lime. 

For example, Sherman* made a study of tlie ability of vorious 
observers to identify the emotional reactions of infants under eight 
days of age. Different stimuli were introduced, some of wliich, 
presumably, would make the infants angrj' while others would make 
them afraid. Nurses, medical students, and undergraduate and 
graduate students in psychology were asked to obscrs'c both actual 
situations and situations recorded in motion pictures. Tlie ohsers'ers 
were unable to agree on the specific emotion exhibited by the 
infants in either case. Although the judgments of trained obsm’cn 
were found to be someNvhat more reliable than those of the un- 
trained, the results of the experiment indicate dial unless the stimu- 
lus used to produce a certain response is knotvn, (here is little 
agreement on W'hat emotion the infant is experiencing, fn general, 
it may be concluded that at this period In the cJjild’s development 
the responses of fear and anger are not clearly distinguishable. 
About all that observers can agree on is that the child Is exliibiting 
general emotional excitement. 

The emergence of emotional exjnes^on. Emotional de>'elopment 
seems to proceed from a pattern of general excitement to the final 
emergence of the specific patterns of anger, fear, joy, jealousy, and 
the like. In one experiment ’ 62 infants one month to t«-o j-ears of 
age were obsers-ed daUy in the Montreal Foundling and Baby 
Hospital. Records of their bcliavior were made ior a pcrioil of three 
to four montlis. In caclj ward, aU the children were of about tlic 
same age. Tlie purpose of Uic study was to distinguish the stages in 

fn rnfints,” 
y Jjsijsey,” 


ntandcl Shrrman. The DiffwrnJWiflo 
Jmmal of Comporaice Fsyc/uJ^^. VII p . 

•Kalbprine M. B. Bridcr,. “Knxrffcwt la Fan) 

Child Dccelapment. JII (1312), pp. 32M4I. 
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emoUonal development as the children grew older. From birth 
onward, a gradual evolution of the emotions appeared to take 
place. Three stages of development in the emotional behavior of 
the young child were described by the observers. At first, the 
responses were of a general nature and appeared to lack any 
discernible organization, but later they became more definite and 
more nearly appropriate to the specific situation. Finally, the 
responses became integrated into patterns in which anger, disgust. 
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no. 1. Approtimate ages of appearance of emotional reactions during fint 
tico years of life. Meaning of symbols: AA, Agection for Adults; AC, Agectlon 
for Children; An. Anger; De. Delight; Dg, Disgust; Di, Distress; Et, Elation; 
Ex, Excitement; Fe, Fear; Je, Jealousy; Jo, Joy. From Bridges, op. dt, p. 340. 

joy, love, jealousy, fear, and distress could be identified. Figure 1 
sho^vs the early history of emoUonal development as traced in this 
experiment, 

Special patterns 
of emotional development 

Altuoucii isolated studies of the child and of the adolescent sug- 
gest some of the important forces that determine emoUonal de- 
velopment, we gain a clear conception of dev'elopmental trends 
only by looking at the entire life-span. Comparisons of behanor at 
different age levels are more meaningful than are examinations of 
isolated periods of life. With this in mind, let us examine the life 
history of the three emotions most commonly identified: fear, anger, 
and love. ° 
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Fear. Among the more serious problems of emoHonal develop- 
ment are those connected with fears. The psychologist recognizes 
that many adult problems of insecurity, sexual maladjustment, 
withdrawal, and even extreme a^essiveness may grow from 
childhood fears. The ability to experience fear appears to be present 
soon after birth. At that time, any sudden and intense stimulus that 
appears to threaten tire infant's security brings forth a startled cry 
and relatively random but extensive mo\’ements. The things feared 
gradually become more numerous through associations and through 
examples set by others. Most things that the older child fears, he has 
learned to fear. The child may learn to fear almost aa)’thing if it 
appears to threaten his security or if it has been associated with 
such threats or with a strong feeling of guilt. In addition to his fears 
of specific objects or persons, the child, as he de^’elops mentally, 
may learn to fear relatively abstract events such as aloneness, dark- 
ness, failure, or the future. He may learn to fear to meet people 
or to write examinations: he may develop a general fear of all situa- 
tions in which failure and loss of status are possible. 

Studies of fears from infancy to maturity reveal the following 
general trends of development; 

1. During infancy, fear reactions are limited almost exclusively 
to situations that appear to threaten immediate physical security. 

2. During early childhood, fear reactions extend to sommvhat 
more remote threats to physical security, such as parents, larger 
children, animals, and even imagioaiy events. These new fears 
appear to be learned from others, to be associated with previously 
learned fear situations, or to have developed because of an associa- 


tion Vrith pain or guilt 

3. During middle and late childhood, fears of failure become 
common even when the failure cotries no physical threat. Fear of 
eaaminations, fear of losing father or mother, fear of losing pres- 
tige among friends, and fear of ridicule are common, as are specific 
and generalfeed fears of physical barm, 

4 During early adolescence, some childhood fears remain and 
many new fears spring up. Fears of school failures, antomobUe 
accidents disease, inadequate foods, sinfulness, temptation, social 
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incompetence, sexual experiences, and parental disappro\'al now 
appear. 

5. Durinff late adolescence the total number of specific fears 
declines sharply, although a few new ones appear. Fears related to 
mone)', personal adequac}’, future success, clothes, and successful 
marriage appear most frequently at this stage. 


Among chilized people, then, the trend seems to be from fear of 
specific situations to fear of more generalized threats as the indi- 
vidual matures. We find an unfortunate tendencj’ toward persistent 
fear of possible future misfortune. 

As we hnow, both adults and Ail dren frequently show fear 
reactions to situations that do not appear to present threats to their 
phv'sical safetj’. Most of these reactions appear to have been learned 
in one of the following two ways: 

1. If one element of a situation proves extremely frightening to 
a child, he is likely to leam to fear oil the other elements of the 
situation. 

An example is found in an experiment by Watson with an eleven- 
month-old boy, Albert.* It shows bow seemingly neutral elements 
of a situation become adequate to produce emotional reactions. 
Preliminaij' tests showed that Albert was unafraid of a white rat, 
a rabbit, wool, and similar items, but that he would cij’ violently 
when a sudden, loud noise occurred near Tiim. In the experiment, a 
rat was placed near the child. He readied for the rat with his left 
hand and, just as he touched it, a metal bar was struck with a 
hammer. Albert jumped but be did not cij’. He readied toward die 
rat with bis right hand and when be touched it, the bar was struck 
again. At this point he began to whimper. A week later when the 
rat was shown, he hesitated but finall y reached for the rat anfl 
jumped when the bar was struck. The next time he puHed bade 
when be saw the rat and cried when the bar w’as struck. After a 
few more repetitions, the mere sight of the rat was sufficient to cause 
him to crv*. 


-Ccmdiacned Ernotkad Reactioas.- 
Jotimal cj tzpermfnid Pfycfcology. m <1920). pp. 1.14. 
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By the time the experiment had ended. Albert cried and pulled 
back not only at sight of the rat, but at the sight of a rabbit, a fur 
coat, a piece of wool, and even the experimenter's hair. Even a 
month after the experiment, Albert showed fear reactions, though 
the reactions grew less intense as time went on. 

2. Amj sHiiation or element {n a situation that causes an adult 
or another child to show fright may produce fear in the child, 
particiifer/y if the child is strongly dependent upon the other per^ 
son for security. For example, if the child's mother exhibits a fear 
of mice, the child is likely to /earn the same fear. In addition, he 
may come to fear the room in which he experienced fright, or he 
may transfer his fear of mice to all furry objects, Such fears are 
easily acquired; one exposure may be adequate for long retention. 

An examination of some of the studies of children's fears may heip 
us to understand the development of other emotional patterns as 
well. Fear reactions have been discussed in detail by Kanner,® who 
reports that fear is not an isolated cowpiainl Ho lists, in percent- 
ages, the problems that most frequently accompanied Jeax in the 
children who came to his attention. This b'sting is shown in Table 1. 


TADLE 1 Prohlems most frequently accompanying 
fear reactions in children* 


Prcblem 

Sleep DistttrhaiKTf 
Fecdlnj; FroWms 
Temper Tantrtims 
Nail Bitiog 
Enuresis 

Crying and Whining 

Masturbation 

Stuttering 


Pereentege 

B5 

45 

34 

33 

29 

18 

6 

6 


•From Leo Kanner, op. cH., p. 599. 


Since every child encounters sitmliom (tat produce fenr, let us 
consider some of the method, Itat ore cHective in overcommg it 
In one experunent, 20 ehiidren, nged 39 to 54 months, .vere rlndicd 


Ch:U VHaoU: Cbu,,. C. Tb.™o. 
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at the nursery division of Lincoln School in Kcw York City.® The 
experimenter was interested in observing the reactions of children 
to darkness and to height. Brightly colored toys were so placed that 
to reach them each child had to cross a board suspended in the air 
at heights ranging from Uvo to six feet With the board four feet 
from the floor, two children in the group showed a rather strong 
fear of height. Attempts were made to dispel their fear by reassur- 
ing them, taking them by the hand, accompanying them to the 
toys, and making them familiar with the situation in various other 
ways. As a result, one of the two children overcame his fear. Four- 
teen of the children were afraid to enter a dark room. The experi- 
menters attempted to overcome this fear by providing the children 
with favorable experiences. For example, after a ball had been 
tossed into the dark room, each child was led in by the hand and 
taught how to turn on the Ught. Thirteen of the children who had 
shown fear of the dark improved considerably. 

Of course, this experiment is far from conclusive. Only a small 
number of children was studied and no check was made to deter- 
mine whether or not eliminating the fear of one specific dark room 
would eliminate or reduce the fear of other dark rooms. But the 
study does indicate one approach for overcoming a specific fear. 
This general approach involves recognition of the fear situation, 
pleasant experiences in the original fear situation, and security 
during the meeting of the situation. It has been used by numerous 
teachers, parents, and psychologists to help individual children 
overcome fears of various kinds. 

Anger. The life history of anger is similar to that of fear. A 
general state of ablation is common to both. Tlie young child 
becomes angry* or afraid in response to specific, immediate threats; 
the adult responds to non-specific, remote threats and maintains 
his tension — ^broods or worries — over longer periods of time. 

Among infants, bodily reactions to anger and fear appear in- 
distinguisliahle. Hovs’cvcr, rdiildhood temper tantrums and sulking 
may be classified as anger. An important conclusion gained from 
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our study of auger und fear is that not only does each person learn 
what reictions are most Ulely to be acceptable, but he aUo learns 
to be ancry or afraid. , 

The earliest anger reactions appear to result from conflict wi 
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ing of eight to 33 minutes daily over a period of six weeks. The 
purpose of the training was to make each chdd realize that his 
success or failure depended on his own efforts. He was given prac- 
tice in solving interesting problems of increasing difficulty. As a 
result, the amount of sulking, whining, yelling, and other immature 
reactions was reduced. Although we might expect some of these 
same children to resort to crying or tantrums when they again 
meet problems that they carmot solve, training children to accept 
responsibility for success and failure is effective in reducing imma- 
ture reactions. Children and adults develop competence and confi- 
dence in meeting problems only through experience in overcoming 
problems of increasing complexity. If they recognize that they are 
responsible for their own success or failure, they try harder and 
meet their problems more effectively. 

Actually, not only in childhood but throughout life, the basic 
causes of anger are threats to status, interference with interests, 
and interference with establbhcd habits. The developmental pat- 
tern is merely from immediate to long-range and from specific to 
generalized threats. 

Locc. The emotion of love shows a developmental pattern from 
infancy through adult life somewhat different from that of fear or 
anger. Bodily structure, and its modifications with age, are more 
important in tlie life history of love. The physiological turmoil 
caused by sexual maturity has been mentioned previously. How- 
ever, as in the case of anger and fear, the protection and preserva- 
tion of the physical and psychological self appears to be the basic 
component of love throughout its history from infancy to death. 
Tlic love of a child for his parents is primarily an expression of 
his need for the security and esteem they give him. Man’s love for 
his mate stems from numerous sources. He can attain one form of 
immortality tlirough his children and thus enhance his security and 
scU-cstccm. With his mate he forms a more secure unit than he can 
achiesc as an individual, and her esteem for him satisfies a basic 
need, Tliis simple explanation is made complex tlirough a weaving 
in of scxu.il desire, hut sexual desire is a mechanism necessary for 
the si'Piival of all groups of animals. In human beings, when the 
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sexual desire is saUsBed the result is both physical and psychologi- 
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parental protection may continue into adult life with unhappy 
results, and, as the individual grows older, he may choose a mate 
considerably older than himself, may be unable to sever parental 
ties, or may form an emotional attachment for an older member 
ol his own sex. Persistence of the parental attachment is an indica- 
tion of emotional immaturity. 

Some emotional problems 
of school-age children 

The childhood years are an Important period in the development 
of emotional life. During these years the various aspects of develop- 
ment do not advance in straight lines or at regular rates. It is a 
period during which the child forms attitudes and makes adjust- 
ments that wUl color the rest of his life. 

The child must learn to work and play with other children, to 
accept the routine of the school, to recognize the authority of 
adults other than his parents, to take care of many of his own 
physical needs, to read and svrite, and to become responsible for his 
msTi safety. He begins his journey toward emancipation from his 
parents, independence of thought and action, responsibility for 
earning and spending his mone)', and wise control of his leisure 
time. Social, emotional, physical, and inteUectual problems arise 
which, unless solved in an acceptable fashion, result in additional 
and more complex problems as time passes. Consequently, as a 
teacher you will be especially concerned about the problems, the 
strivings, and the immaturities of children during this period. 

Ordinarily, somewhere between ages 12 and 14 for girls and 
about two years later for boys, children reach puberty and enter 
the stage of life called adolescence. This stage continues until the 
individual, by reason of physical, emotional, intellectual, and social 
maturity, reaches an arbitrary but indefinitely outb'ned stage known 
as adulthood. The modem school plays a dominant r61e in the 
emotional development of the adolescent. The extracurricular 
activities carry the influence of the school into his social life and 
democratic methods of instractiDn encourage social interaction 
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within the classroom. These social forces, together with the prob- 
lems of adjustment to his newly acquired sex drrve,s, strongly affect 
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experienced in childhood, but the manner in which the individual 
0^pfg5505 these emotions and the situations that arouse them change 
considerably as he enters adolescence. However, the bodily turmoil 
precipitated in the adolescent by his first love experience is tre- 
mendously unexpected. His patterns of previously learned behavior 
are inadequate to meet this new situation. 

Environmental factors 
and their influence 

HEREDiTAnv differences in physical structure explain only a small 
portion of the differences in emotional behavior evidenced by 
adults and even by young children. Bather, most differences in 
emotional development are caused by varying environmental fac- 
tors. Consequently, we shall examine a few of the more important 
environmental forces in some detail. 

The home. The emotional maturity of the parents is important in 
determining the emotional development of the child. The parents, 
quite apart from the wealth or status that they are able to provide, 
occupy a central position in the child’s world. His sense of security 
and of personal worth stands or falls with them. 

Tiyon and Henryk suggest that the child forms his conceptions 
of the nature of lumself and the nature of others by generalizing 
from his experiences with others. He may conclude that he is a 
gootl and successful person or a guilty and worthless one. He may 
decide that the world is a pleasing and satisfying place or that it 
is not. He may find that the way to get things from others is to 
smile and be pleasant, or he may learn to cajole, to bargain, or to 
domineer. Because the mother and father are likely to be closest 
to the child, their actions will do most to determine his concept of 
himself and of the world. Since the child of overly strict parents 
is likely to be und»ily concerned with problems of right and wrong, 
his social adjustment may be handicapped. Tlie child of parents 

* C4rolit.c Trjon and W'illbm E. Ileniy, -How Chndrra Leam Personal and 
5«ial Adi-««mmt, Uam{n{; end inarvetion. 49th Yearbook of the N S <5 F 
Part I (19"^), pp. 150-182. •’•-a.o.t.., 
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who me tacomistent in their discipline lends to take a chance on 
disobeying. The cliild ot over-indulgent parents tends to beco^ 
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and responsibilities. In such an environment, the child has the best 
opportunity for de\'eloping a sound emotional life. 

A somewhat different approach to this same problem was used 
in another study of the emotional attachment of children to their 
parents.*® Ans^ve^s were sought to two questions: (1) Is there a 
difference between the degree of association and the quality of 
affection of delinquents and of non-delinquents for their parents? 
(2) If there is, does it account in part for the delinquency? Two 
groups of boys were studied. Croup I consisted of 25 delinquent 
boys ewmined at the Bureau of Juvenile Research in Columbus, 
Ohio. Group II was composed of 25 non-delinquent boys from the 
Lazarus Scout ReserN'ation near Columbus. Group I had a mean 
age of 13.5 and Group II a mean age of 13.1. Since most of the delin- 
quent group came from the lower-income braclcets, an attempt was 
made to choose from the non-delinquent group only those who 
were average or below in socio-economic status, in order to eliminate 
the inBuence of this factor. The average intelligence of the two 
groups was approximately the same. Each boj' was asked to com- 
plete three stories. In each case, the first portion of the storj' was 
read to the boy and he was asked to supply the ending. Story I was 
designed to determine the depth of his attachment to his parents. 
In stor)' 11, he was faced with a choice between the advice of his 
parents and that of his plajtnales. And in storj* HI he re\'ealed his 
responsiveness to the standards of behavior put forward bv the 
parent in llie story, 

A study of tlie endings supplied for storj’ I indicated that 80 per 
cent of the non-deVmquenl group, and only 40 per cent of the 
delinquent group, would go to their parents for advice. No signifi- 
cant difference was found in the resj>onses to story II. But in Mory 
III, GG per cent of the non-delinquent group chose to follow the 
parent's advice while 76 per cent of the delinquent group indicated 
that the advice of the parent would be disregarded. It is apparent 
that the moral doctrine of the parents had more influence on the 

• Urtlv-rt ZuclfT. “Hie EcxHional AttaeHmrat of Childrra to Tb«r Parrnts 
Staadjtdi cf B<hav$or and Delinquency," Jouwcl of Psycholorn/ 
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goals set by the non-delinquents. and that the relationships ot non- 
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If this desire is satiated by the moWes (or by radio or television), 
an important psychological need has been satisfied and opportuni- 
ties for classroom learning have been diminished. 

Radio and telecision. AVhat has been said about the moWes holds 
true with some modifications for radio and television programs.'® 
Since the radio does not proxide visual stimulation, it lacks some 
of the reality of the movies. But this deficiency is now being sup- 
plied by television. Although radio and television programs are of 
shorter duration than movies, a long series of successiv'e programs 
will effectively prolong the excitement Moreov'er, if in his home 
the child listens to or views programs based on fear situations, his 
home environment may become 'less secure and the home may 
become less usable as a place for peaceful repose. However, hear- 
ing the program in the security of the home may make the pro- 
gram less fearful. If the child listens to a program just before going 
to sleep, the situations involved are more likely to persist in his 
dreams than if the child comes home from a movie to a secure 
environment and experiences a change of activity before going 
to bed. In this respect, the stimulation received from the movie 
may do less harm than that from radio or television. 

Books and comics. A generation ago, adventure stories read in 
secret had a significant effect on the emotional life of children. 
Today, howe\'er, such stories seem to make up the reading fare of 
adolescents and adults. Modem children turn instead to the picture 
comics. 

At least the adventure stories encouraged the child to leam to 
read; and, since he had to rely somewhat on his own creative 
imagination in foUmving the plot, he may have gained some positive 
benefit 

Comics, however, along with radio, mories, and telesision, have 
displaced the adventure or Io\'c story as a source of emotional 
stimulation. The main reason is probably that less effort is necessary 
to obtain stimulation from these modem media. Although some 
comics are informative and do emphasize positii'e values of good 

” ^ ^nfioence cf T.V. Crime Programs on Children’s Health,” The 
Journal of the American iiedical Anociaiitm, CL (1932), p. 37. 
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citizenship and good ethical conduct, the choire of subject matter 
seems usuaUy to be based on the publishers desue for increased 
sales Consequently, fat too many -comic” books deal with cnme, 
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repress their feelings, while another may expect more overt, even 
extravagant, emotional expression. Insecure groups as well as inse- 
cure persons may find it necessary to compensate through loud 
voices, physical aggression, or unusual clothing. The “cultural pat- 
tern” of the individual family is important. In some home environ- 
ments, children cry rarely, while in others crying or hysterical out- 
bursts are common events. We must realize that we can use a 
child’s emotional responses as a cue to his individual needs only if 
we relate those responses to his environment, prior experiences, and 
abilities. Thus behavior that would indicate normal emotional ad- 
justment in a child of New England or perhaps American Indian 
background might indicate severe repression in a child from a 
group that typically is freer in emotional expression. 

CtiUural groups. Some years ago, an interesting study was made 
of the differences in emotional pattern among persons from different 
cultural groups.’* The Brown Personality Inventory was used. An- 
swers considered to be indicative of maladjustment were placed 
in one of five general categories of symptoms: physical symptoms, 
expressions of anxiety or insecurity, home maladjustments, school 
maladjustments, and indications of irritability or sensitiveness. 
Seven hundred and tNvelve children, nine to 16 years of age, in 
eight cultural groups, were studied. These groups were: Cleveland 
Gentiles of high socio-economic status; Cleveland Jewish in the 
same school and of the same socio-economic level; foreign rural of 
low sodo-cconomic status living in villages and outlying sections 
near Buffalo, Ohio; American rural of very low socio-economic 
status in the same schools as the foreign rural; children of low 
sodo-cconomic status living in the business and industrial areas 
of Columbus, Ohio; children of average socio-economic status living 
in residential sections of Columbus; children of high socio-economic 
sdttjs living in suburban sections of Columbus; and a rural American 
groxip of high-average socio-economic level attending a centralized 
school at Galloway, Ohio. 


, *’ “A ComjnratJye Stu^ of the leHucnee of Hace and Locale 

pnotloi^ SUblLty of Ctiiidreo, Journal of Cenoilc Ptycholo^y, XUX 
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arm of the nearest male not only may be acceptable behavior, but 
rervarding as well. If a male were to exhibit such behavior, he 
would be punished by loss o£ status with his peers. 

Regardless o£ the reason for sex differences in behavior, we 
should at least be aware o£ them. In a study o£ scores o£ 1,700 
senior-high-school students, the author found that the average emo- 
tional maladjustment score was 12.38 for girls and 7.35 for boys." 
This rather substantial difference at least suggests that boys of high- 
school age are better adjusted than girls of the same age. 

Some individual differences 

CniLDREN' at play or at work exhibit wide variations in their physi- 
cal reactions to the emotions of fear, anger, and enjoyment. Some 
arc nois)', others arc quiet. Some respond quickly to the emotions 
of others in the group, others arc more independent in their reac- 
tions. Over a period of time, the emotional state of some children 
changes from moment to moment; others tend to maintain a particu- 
lar emotional state for a longer period of time. Some children are 
relatively calm and serene, while others appear tense and dis- 
turbed. After an emotional upset such as anger or fear, some chil- 
dren return rapidly to a normal state, while others do so slowly. 

Tliesc differences in emotional reactions appear to be explainable 
on the basis of environmental differences, but the possible influence 
of hereditary factors is certainly not ruled out The security of the 
child in his home is reflected in a feeling of security in all social 
groups. His favorable and unfavorable past experiences with 
brothers and sisters, playmates, and adults contribute to a sense of 
well-being or a feeling of helplessness in social groups. Consciously 
or unconsciously, he imitates the patterns of emotional behavior 
follmvcd by his family and close associates. Tlje rewards or penal- 
ties he has experienced as a result of past methods of emotional 
expression serve to govern his present behavior. How well he knows 

” HfittS’ P. Smitli. **Ttie RcUtiomlilp Brtween Scores on the Bell Adjustment 
InNentory and Participation In Estracurricular Actlrities," Journal of Educa- 
tional Trffcholo^j. X.\X\1II pp. H-IO. 
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other memhers of the group, aod horv well he is accepted hy them, 
are also important factors. 
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actions, we tend to become excited ourselves. And when we try to 
reduce the emotional agitation of others, we too become soothed. 
So, although much of our body is not subject to direct voluntary 
control, we can influence our internal responses to emotions by 
controlling our overt behavior. 

' In the classroom, the teachers voice and manner do much to 
determine whether the class will be relaxed or tense, quiet or 
noiS)% interested or bored. At the same time, the teacher’s behavior 
serves to allay or heighten his own emotional tensions. 

Ordinarily, emotional tension results when an individual feels in- 
adequate to cope ^^ith a situation. Helplessness or hopelessness can 
scarcely be experienced without a strong feeling of inner emotional 
turmoil. As the indmdual matures and learns to master a wider vari- 
ety of constructive means for meeting new situations, he is less likely 
to become hopelessly discouraged when attaclcmg new problems. 
Parents and teachers should encourage children to make construc- 
tive attacks on ne%v problems and should attempt to provide them 
with the maximum number of successes. The child who has diffi- 
culty in achle\’ing satisfaction from academic work, for example, 
might be given an opportunity to succeed as a school patrolman, 
in scliool plays, in hobbies, and, perhaps, in music, art, or athletics. 

In a study of ho^v emotional control is achieved, Uvo groups, 
each made up of 2.S3 high-school students comparable in age, sex, 
I.Q., and achiwemcnl-test scores, were chosen.*® Over a period of 
three years, the members of one group were given careful indi- 
w'dual guidance in soMng adjustment problems. The members of 
the otlier groups were given only such guidance as they would 
ordinarily receive in a school guidance program. After three years, 
the members of each group were studied to determine whether or 
not signiBcanl diflercnces in emotional stability had developed. Al- 
though tlic diflcrenccs observed were not great, they indicated that 
the group that had received help in sobing adjustment problems 
was monr stable emotionally. 

In your teadiing, particukirly in the early grades, you must take 

M. Woiboii, Tffett of a Guidance Program on Emotional Develop- 
laret. Jourrwsl A;7>Jjed XXXI (1W7), pp. 163-181. 
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the fear stinjulus tends to increase security. The sudden jump of 
a frog on the other side of a fence or a glass wall, or at a consider- 
able distance aw'ay, is less frightening than when the child feels 
exposed to the clanger. There are three reasons why distance from 
the stimulus is an important factor; the possible danger is less 
immediate, the speed of movement appears to be reduced by 
distance, and the impact of the noise that may accompany the 
stimulus is sharply reduced by distance. 

■ Past experience with similar situations is a strong factor in pro- 
moting security. A child familiar with the rush of a locomotive 
is less likely to he frightened by (he roar of an airplane than one 
who is not. 


To keep fear at a minimum, die child must feel free to move 
away from the stimulus. For example, when a frog is shown to 
chadren in the classroom, each chUd should be permitted to ap- 
proach it or to retreat from it as his own feelings dictate. In no 
case should an unfamUiat object be presented in such a manner 
that retreat is impossible. 

You find a knowledge of these general characteristics of 
secure and insecure situations is valuable not only in avniding the 
chance that dhildren will der’clop fear but also in removing fears 
that already exist ° 


U a chUd has a fear of locomotives, we certainly w-ould not 
pul him alone on a staUon platform with his back to a wall and 
make him svatch locomotives go past If we were to show him a 
real locomotive at all, we would have him stand at a substantial 
distance, close to an adult or tsvo in whom he has confidence 
Ideally, he might be shoivn bis first locomotive while he wai 
etching through the windshield of the family automobile S 
hi^earw^ very great we might begin treatment by shosving him 
p^es oi locomotives and gradually work up to an electric train 
beloic we planned eiperiences with real locomotives 
Streng anger rracHons can be prevented or corrected in much 
■die same way as fear patterns can. Again, helplessness and gen^ 
~ty appear to be fte basic cnuses of childrens on“ 
of anger and quarreling. By helping the child to develop 
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denre in himself and in the social situation, we can reduce the 
number and violence of these outbursts. 

Effect of the school 

So FAS, we have been talking most])' about undesirable emoUonal 
responses and the behavioral deviations they create. But we must 
remember tlial our emotions also enable us to have pleasant, de- 
sirable experiences, both as individuals and as members of the 
community. All of us seek situations in which we can experience 
relaxation and pleasure, elation and alTection. We tend to avoid 
situations in which we feel anxious, afraid, angry, jealous, or dis- 
gusted. 

In planning the school curriculum, we include certain experi- 
ences that need no justification other than the joy and elab'on they 
provide children. Painting, musi^ sports, crafts, and various co- 
operative social endeavors are often justified as a preparation for 
later h'fe, but they can also be defended on the basis of the im- 
mediate values they bestow. Any child, expert or not, can, with 
skillful guidance, derive from such activities valuable emotional 
satisfactions that may do much to make his entire school experi- 
ence a satisfying one. 

The pleasure that the child experiences by engaging in music, 
arts, crafts, and sports may make him less vulnerable to anger, to 
jeahusy, and even to tear. And his participation in these activities 
may so increase his social competence that he will feel less help- 
less, hopeless, and friendless in later situations. 

As te-ichers, we are interested in the specific effects of each 
ot the many school cxperieuces on the emotional development of the 
individual child. An emdronment in which the child spends so 
many hours of his formative years is bound to have important 
effects on bis personality, even wdien only reading, ^vriting, and 
arithmetic are emphasized. Since school learning takes place in 
a social setting, it has great potentialities for a positive effect on 
personality. How can we eliminate the undesirable forces from tha 
school environment and emphasize the desirab/e forces? 
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Examtnations. Fears of examinations are mentioned by children 
more and more frequently as they grow older. They are among the 
most commonly admitted.fenrs of adolescents. To be evaluated and 
found inadequate, or even not quite as good as someone else, can 
be an extremely unpleasant experience. It thwarts the child in 
his attempt to satisfy the fundamental needs for self-esteem, esteem 
of others, and security. Some emotional tension, therefore, is to be 
expected every time an examination is taken, since even the stu- 
dents who ordinarily make the highest grades are not certain to do 
well on every examination. 

• One study of the physical tensions evidenced by college students 
during examinations , was made at the University of Chicago.” 
The purpose was to determine what physiological changes take 
place before and during examinations. Four readings of normal 
blood pressure, pulse rate, and respiratory rale were obtained on 
four different non-examination days from each of 98 students. 
These normal readings were compared with readings taken within 
an hour before the examination and, in the case of 46 of the stu- 
dents, with readings taken just after the examination. Also, urine 
samples, taken an hour before the examination from 65 of the 
students, were tested for.sugar.and albumen. In addition, the sugar 
levels and red and white cell counts of nonnal blood samples were 
compared with those of samples taken from 10 students an hour 
before the examination. The results indicated that the greatest 
average change in blood pressure, respiratory rate, and pulse rate 
occurred before the examination that xvas based on the largest unit 
of work and that required the longest preparation. Nine of the 10 
students tested lor blood sugar showed increases before the exami- 
nation. The count of blood cells failed to yield significant infor- 
mation. However, 14 of tiie 65 tested showed sugar in the urine 
before the examination. This study indicates that changes in emo- 
tional state before an examination are very real and that they vary 
with the magnitude of the task the student faces. 

"Charles H. Brown and David Van Celder, "Emotional Reactions before 
Examinations: L Physiological Changes," Journal of Psychology, V (1938) 
pp. 1-9. 
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fhan are the pupils of teachers with superior emotional adjustment 
ObWously the mental health of the teacher, as well as his experi- 
ence and training, has a direct infiuence on the welfare of children. 
Your attitude toward a child with a school problem may be as 
important as tiie child's intellectual status or the emotional con- 
ditions be experiences at home. Conflict between the child and his 
teacher may, in lad, be the basic reason for his problem. Poor 
seboolwork may be the direct result of antagonistic attitudes on 
the part of teachers. 

That such situations occur need not be interpreted as damning 
criticism of teachers. After all, teachers are human beings, with 
all the usual strengths and weaknesses. A child may try a teachers 
patience to Ujc point where they utU both benefit from a change of 
company. A teachei may find it dilBcult to be endlessly sympa- 
thetic and understanding toward a child whose behavior is mo- 
notonously emotional, ^\^len a child’s actions are irrational, the 
teacher may respond emotionally by punishing him. Such a re- 
sponse shows that the teacher has forgotten that irrational behavior 
is a sj-roptom of an underUang emotional problem. The effedive 
teacher is constantly a'iS'arc that aggression, nervousness, tension, 
Cushing, trembling, irratiouality, and inattention are likely to be 
s)Tnptoms of frustration, inadequacy, and helplessness.^*' 

Conclusions 

The anin’s expcricnce^ have .1 direct effect on his cmotioual tlc- 
vcIopmenL Your goal as a teacher is to learn bou' to assLsi the 
child to use the pressures of home, school, community, aj>ti play- 
mates in becoming a strongei individual. If vuu are .successful 
each cliild will emerge fron» b'ls experiences a versatile, confident 
person who is ready to meet any new problem that arises. 

Emotional adjustment has many dimensions. It cannot t>e gauged 
by a single situation. If a child is to feel competent and well ad- 
justed in hundreds of different situations, he most first have had 

“ Ktiry L. SliAey, Mrrtio? U)* Needs cf Children," Batei jor EQecttc€ 
luvminz. NEA Depaitmect of Genwctaiy Sclaxl Pnncipah— aist Yearbook 
11952). pp. 215-219. ' ^ 
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many experiences. Parents and leacbers cannot bestow emotional 
security on the child by protecting him from the problems of the 
world. He can become an adult only through meeting his own 
problems, making his own decisions, and paying for his o;vn errors. 
He ieams to meet large problems with confidence and poise only 
by achieving success in mastering smaller problems. The function 
of the parent and the teacher is to stand behind the cliild as a 
friend, and at times as a counselor, but never to leap out in front 
of the child in order to break down the opposition or to eliminate 
the problems before the child himself has had a chance to develop 
his strength by attempting to overcome them. 

Trohlcms and projects 

1. Select one fact or principle presented in the te-st or in the Sug- 
gested Readings and show how you can apply it to tlie grade level 
or subject-matter area in which you expect to teach. 

2. Recall a person whom you liked or disliked when you first 
saw him. Trj' to c.vplaiti how this reaction may have been caused 
by some previous experience. 

3. Describe a former classmate who evidenced emotional im- 
maturity, What were some of the possible causes? How could a 
teacher have helpetl this child to imjirove? 
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CHAPTER ^ 

Social growth and adjnstmenf 


The hflhidual, both os chitd and as adult, lives in a social world. 
Hit own welfare, end, to a large extent, his contribution to the 
common welfare depend on Im ability to recognize and adjust to 
the needs of others. The professional teacher must be aware of the 
pressures exerted hij various social groups and how they create 
needs. Only through a full knowledge of both the nature of the 
social enofronmenf and the social nature oj the indhiduol child 
con the teacher help the child to become a competent and happy 
etiiiU. 

In Chapters 2 and 3, ^vc discussed physical development and 
emotional development, and looked into their implications for the 
classroom teacher. But no one aspect of human development exists 
by itself. Physical, emotional, social, intellectual, and attitudinal 
development are all interdependent Although it is con\'enient for 
us to isolate these aspects for purposes of study, we must remember 
that they are really facets of one entity: the whole child in his 
environment, 

The major function of the school is to prepare children for life- 
In our complex civilization, adequate preparab’on must include 
far more than training in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Our 
civilization depends on cooperation. Democracy places a premium 
on skill in social interaction and on the ability to utilize rather than 
to fight the forces inherent in the sodal situation, Democra<ty is 
destroyed by antisocial behavior. 

Adequate preparation for life must include the development 
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of social competence. The individual who withdraws, who is un- 
able to cooperate vnth others, or who is unskilled in acceptable 
social behaNTOr is at a tremendous disadvantage. Social competence 
is one of the most important skills that the man or woman in 
business, sales, professions, politics, or public service can possess. 
It is important to both the skilled and the unskilled laborer. The 
shortei ^vork week has made soda! competence increasingly im- 
portant to wage-earners, since so much leisure-time activity is social 
in nature. A happy family unit involves much social giv'e-and-take. 

Social competence is not innate. It develops only as the indi- 
vidual encounters problems that make his present behavior inade- 
quate. Beginning wath the events ol the first year or two of life, 
it develops rapidly during adolescence. The family, community, 
gang, church, school, and club are social groups that depend on 
the cooperative social behavior of their members. Each member 
matures in social competence as the result cl the adjustments he 
makes to these groups. 

Obviously, such an important phase of development as social 
competence must not be left to chance. The school must make the 
development of socially acceptable behavior a primar)» goal of 
the curriculum. Few parents arc sufficiently skilled in “psv’cbology” 
to be fully a^vare of the importance of good social adjustment; 
or, if ihev' arc, few possess the skill to plan experiences that will 
improve the social adjustment of their children. You, as the child’s 
teacher, must be able to recognize problems of social adjustment 
vt hen ihej' arise and must possess the skill to assist children toward 
growth in social behavior. 

The school has continually asked for more of the child’s time 
each day, for more days each year, and for more years of his life. 
Most persons enter school at age five or six, having had only limited 
social experience with their age mates. Then the>’ leave school to 
assume directly the responsibnilies of earning a living, partici- 
pating in the duties of citizenship, living with a member of the 
opposite sex, and, finally, raising a family. Thus, most of the social 
growth of the individual must take place during the school years. 

Since tlie child docs not enter the scliool until he is five or six 
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years of age, some people might assume that a knowledge of his 
life previous to that time would be of little value to the teacher, ff 
wo cany this mode of reasoning further, it might be assumed that 
the teacher in the elementary school would have little interest in 
the problems of the adolescent, and that the teacher in the second- 
ary school would ha\'e little interest in the development of the 
child. Such conclusions would certainly be false. 

Many of the ejtp«-iences that make one child different from an- 
other have occurred prior to the time he enters school. If the 
enviroomeat of the child has Jed to the development of undesira- 
ble traits, we must understand the forces that are responsible so 
that ^ve can set into action other forces that will modify the child's 
behavior in desirable directions. Tlie high-school teacher can 
understand the adolescent only if he is familiar ^vith the forces 
that have molded the child; the elementary-school teacher can 
provide adequate social guidance only if he can see ahead to the 
problems that the cliild must prepare to meet. Your success as a 
teacher will depend on how thoroughly you understand the forces 
at work throughout the entire period of the child's development 
from infancy to adulthood. 


T/ie jjrc-school years 

How IS human behavior modified? What determines whether it 
will develop in desirable or undesirable directions? 

Each individual constantly strives to satisfy his needs. He re- 
peats those acts that have produced satisfactory results. It would 
seem, then, that it should be extremely easy to control and modify 
infant, child, adolescent, and aduk behavior. We must simply see 
to it that desirable acts are rewarded and that undesirable acts are 
punished, or at least are not rewarded. If a child has a temper 
tantrum, cries excessively, or in other rvays does not confom to 
what is believed to be desirable behavior, we should trj' to insure 
tliat his behaidor does not lead to a satisfaction of his immediate 
biological, psychological, or habit motives. If we can do thjs con- 
sistently, the child should soon abandon his undesirable behavior. 
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Unfortunately, it is much easier to state this rule than it is 
to apply it. We often find it very difficult to determine what 
needs the child is attempting to satisfy. Although we may respond 
to his undesirable behavior in a way that seems to us non-reward- 
ing and even punishing, we may inadvertently satisfy a need of the 
child that we have not even suspected. Without realizing it, we 
may actually be rewarding him. For example, a child may have 
become accustomed to considerable attention from his mother and 
father during the period from seven o’clock until his bedtime. 
When, on a rate occasion, guests are entertained during this time, 
the child may be ignored completely for as long as 30 minutes- 
Adult interests and adult conversations take the center of the stage. 
The child feels displaced. Since a chUd, much mote than an adult, 
lives in terms of the immediate situation, he feels insecure and 
unrecognized ^vh€n he fails to receive from others the response to 
which he is accustomed. He feels a need to do something to pro- 
tect himself from this threat to his welfare. 

\Vbat he does first as he seeks to regain his place in the social 
group ^vill depend upon bis past experience in satisfying his needs. 
If necessary, he will try a succession of dififerent acts in an attempt 
to restore his security and to achieve recognition. He may pull 
his mother s sleeve, he may hug her, he may run rapidly from one 
room to another, he may insist that the guest look at a favorite toy. 
He may pull the tail of the family cat, roll on the floor, kick some- 
one or something, or even complain of a stomach ache. His reper- 
toire is likely to be large and varied. Since any threat is followed by 
an increase in muscular tensions, his attempts are likely to involve 
considerable physical action. Ordinarily, the more intelligent and 
experienced the child, the more persistent and varied wfll be his 
striving to solve bis problems. If he is successful in reinstating him- 
self as the center of interest, his behavior will have been re\varded, 
even though he has received a harsh word or other punishment in 
the process. If ^e^va^ded, this behavior will tend to reoccur when 
his need for security or recognition is again blocked. 

The total personality pattern of the child develops as he selects 
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the types of behavior that result in the satisfaction of his needs. 
He has the same needs for security, response from others, recogni- 
tion, and new experiences that adoJescents and adults have. But 
he is less able to plan for and place a fair value upon satisfactions 
that occur tomorrow or next week or next year than is an older 
person. The ability to appreciate the value of future satisfaction 
is acquired only with maturity. The child demands immediate 
satisfaction and reacts most deeply to frustrations that can be 
overcome immediately. He lacks the established habit patterns 
and the ability to anh'cipate and plan for future rewards that 
motivate and direct the behavior of more mature individuals. 

The child begins to react to social situations at an early age. 
At about two months of age he begins to smile, and at seven or 
eight months be begins to cxt«id his arms to\vard foj's or to^va^d 
another person. At about 18 months be begins to be interested in 
playing with other children, and at two years he may be ready 
for cooperative play. But until he is about t\vo years old, he treats 
another baby or person as be would a toy, and he reacts onlj’ to 
such interesting features as hair, eyes, and mouth. Even at iwo 
years, tlie behavior of children playing together is largely indi- 
vidual and independent rather than social, although differences in 
developmental rate and pattern may be observed at an early age. 
Some children develop an interest in sodal situations much sooner 
than others do. 

Forces ailhin ihe home. The personality of the child begins to 
take fairly definite form during early cbildljood. Up to this point, 
the direction in which it develops Is determined almost entirely 
by the influence of the home. The five-year-old may cry easily, 
avoid aggressive play, be independent, leave tasks uncompleted, 
show off, be cooperative, or have temper outbursts. AH these traits 
are leamable. The behavior that becomes typical for a child is the 
behavior that he has found to satisfy bis needs in the pasL He 
has met and solved many important problems in his attempts to 
satisfy his biological and social needs. 

A child’s behavior is related to the problems and personalities 
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of his parents.* If his parents have shared work and play experi- 
ences with him, we may expect him to be cooperative and to get 
along well v.ith other children. If his parents have been over- 
attentive.and overprotective, we may.find that he avoids aggressive 
play, cries easily, lacks emotional control, and lacks persistence in 
completing tasks. If his parents have tended to neglect him, he is 
likely to be a show-off, to cry easily, and to tell fanciful stories as 
he strives to gain recognition from others.® 

The t)pe of discipline under which a child lives has considerable 
effect on his personalit)’. He may be subject to the control of many 
different adults or to the whims of older brothers and sisters. Be- 
havior approved by one adult may meet wth sharp disapproval 
from another. Behavior approved or ignored at one time may be 
punished by the same person at another time. The child is fortu- 
nate who lives in a home where mother and father are in close 
harmony with each other and are consistent in their behavior 
toward him. A crucial element in determining the excellence of 
the home is the consittency of adult behavior tmvard the child. 
The child is particularly unfortunate if there are constant bickering 
and disagreement between the parents. The atmosphere of such a 
home fosters Insecurity, and the lack of agreement between the 
parents results in inconsistent attitudes toward the child. 

At best, a child Ends that reactions to his behavior fluctuate from 
day to day and from person to person. This is partly because a 
child is constantly exploring and trying out new things. It seems to 
be essential for him to determine the boundaries of his world and 
of his rigjits and privileges, and, as a part of his growing, for 
him to try to extend these boundaries. He may discover for 
example, that both parents consistently agree that he may do 
certain things at any time, such as play with his toys, look out 
the UTndo%v, sit on a chair, examine pictures, and tear up old 
nevi’spapers. Hovs'ever, whether or not he may bang his toys on 

’ A. ]L Daldv^n, Joan Kalhom. and F. H. Brccsc. “Patterns of Parent Be- 
hasnor. Psydiologleal yjono^raphs. LVIII, No. 3 (1943), pp. 1-75. 

‘Berta W’eist Hattwick. “Interrebtions bet«-een the Preschool Child's Be- 
Certain Factors in ibe Honw," Child Decelopmeni, MI (1936). pp. 
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Ihc floor, draw on th« ^\■^udow. stand on the chair. handJe the 
pictures, or tear dp the current ne\s-spaper may depend on the 
ncuTicss of the toj-s, the sturdiness of the chair, the value of the 
pictures, whctJjcr or not 0»e floor has hcen varnished recently, 
whether or not the window is freshly washed, and whether or not 
his parents Itavc read the paper. Parental reaction may also depend 
on how In’s mother or fatijcr is feeling at tlio moment. 

Thus, as the child attempts to loam the extent of his world, his 
greatest single problem is to determine how he may satisfy his 
ctiriosity and Jiis desires for security, recognition, and response 
from others in an acceptable manner. The child who encounters 
wide fluctuations in the sc\*crily of punishment and in the limita- 
tions on his behavior is likely to develop severe nervous tensions, 
emotionalized Ix'havior, and, eventually, acute svithdrawal. Con- 
flicting and inconsistent discipline is a greater Uireat to emotional 
and social development than is severe l«»t consistent discipline or 
Inadequate food, ctoUiing. or housing. 

Although many parents would hesitate to admit that their chll* 
drt'n arc not at ewry moment a joy and a blessing, there are many 
limes when they restrain their tempers only with considemble 
effort. Kven the most conscientious fallicrs and mothers may some- 
times find it wise to leave the scene of action. On occasion, they 
may find it diflictilt to remember tlial their child’s beha\’ior is 
the* result of his mofh'ation, his problems, and his past experiences, 
and that it is not caused by some devil that needs to be beaten 


away. 

Ideally, the disciplinary experiences of the child should follow 
tts the natural result of his misbehavior. A cliild so treated xvill be 
less dependent on adult attention, will be more sociable wfh other 
children, will be able to face his problems better, and will develop 
a personality that is generally more attractive to adults.® If, how- 
ever, discipline is accompanied by parental temper or by inconsist- 
ency, the cliild becomes dependent on adults, gets along poorly 
with other children, and in general develops a Jess attractive per- 


• XtaTvEJten Ayer and noLcrt C. BwiireuW. “A Study of the^ReUtioiuhip 
between^ DiscipIiM and I’ersonality Trait* of Little Children, /ovm t 
Ccncllc Ps^e/iofogij, L (1937}, pp. J9S-170. 
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sonality. Isolating the chUd, or frightening him when he misbe- 
haves, or promising him specific rewards if he is a good boy also 
seems to delay both social and emotional maturity. 

Play groups. In pre-school years, children usually play with other 
children who happen to live close by. They make little or no 
distincb'on on the basis of sex, color, or economic status; they 
simply play together when they find themselves together. There is 
little stability in play groups at this age; much of the play time is 
spent in relatively solitar)' and independent behavior, such as 
coloring pictures or placing on the playground equipment Ne\'er- 
theless, these early play groups provide an important beginning 
in the learning of social gi;'e-and-lake and respect for the rights 
of others. 

The nursery school. At the present time, nursery schools are 
available to only a relatively small number of children, but it is 
likely that before many years the)' will be accepted as a logical 
dtension oi community service. The well-planned and well-con- 
ducted nurscr)' school has many values. It pro\'ides a competent 
teacher svith an opportunity to recognize undesirable behavior 
patterns early enough to plan experiences that will help the child 
to reach desired goals of social l^havior. The teacher, because of 
an impersonal but S)-mpatbctic approach, recognizes that special 
fears, likes and dislikes tovvard food, and other characteristics of 
the cljfld s behavior are not inherited from mother or from Aunt 
Fanny, but llrat the)' are learned patterns of adjustment and, there- 
fore, may be repboed b)* other, more desirable patterns. 

Another advantage of the good nursery school is that it provides 
a new social situation in which undesirable adjustments can be 
made non-rewarding. The presence of a number ol other children 
and a new and skilled adult, together with the child’s own desire 
to gain approval, creates a nearly ideal environment for eliminating 
undesirable behavior and for encouraging social growtli in desirable 
directions. The process of social and emotional weaning from the 
liome is givTn a particularly strong start in the nursery school. 
As the cliild learns to dress himself, to care for pby materials, to 
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cat W'jthout help, and to become a member of a group of peers, he 
grows toward independence and self-suCSciency, 

In the many localities where no nurser)- scliool exists, parents 
may achieve many of its benefits by arranging simple parties or 
by working out an exchange plan with motliers of otlier children 
of similar age. Through tins means, a child gains soevil experience 
and learns to feel secure when he is away from home and separated 
from his parents. 


The elementary-school years 


DcntNC the first six years of life, some children make greater prow* 
ress than others in developing confidence, initiative, good nature, 
contentment, sociability, and judgment. Although the development 
of these characteristics, which mark the competent, considerate, 
emotioually stable adult, should begin early, individual differences 
are apparent when ciiildren enter the primary grades. 


The beginning of school For many a child, enrollment in the 
elementary school marks the beginning of social experience with 
children of his own age. He may have had little or no experience 
in cooperative behavior and he may not have begun to develop any 
sense of social self-sufficiency or independence from parental 
domination. Prior to this time, his xvorld m.i)> have consisted of 
little more than his parents, brothers, and sisters, and a family 
dog or cat. Tlie first days at sdiool require considerable readjust- 
ment for all children. Each feels a definite loss of security and 


discovers that it is impossible to obtain as much adult attention 
and appreciation as he has been accustomed to. Fortunately, the 
excitement and the new experiences help to compensate for this 
temporary loss of security and adult attention. An inaporlant task 
of kindergarten and first-grade teachers is to guarantee that for 
each pupil the rewards of attending school more than balance the 
necessary losses. It is here that much of the ultimate like or dis- 
like for school has its beginning. 

The teacher is an important person in the life of the puprl. 
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particularly in tlie early elementary-school years. For a large part 
of the day, the teacher takes the place of the parent. Since incidents 
that threaten the child’s security are more likely to occur at school 
than at home, and since the teacher is in immediate contact with 
the child for so many hours of the day, he becomes a representative 
of authority and security as well as someone who provides new 
experiences. In many cases, he actually has more prestige in the 
child’s eyes than do the parents themselves. The slightest word 
from the teacher may make a child happy or sad, secure or fearful. 
His importance in the child’s life cannot be taken lightly. It im- 
poses a responsibility that has wide implications. The personality 
of the child who is under the charge of a xvise, well-adjusted 
teacher will probably be altered in desirable directions. But a mal- 
adjusted, emotionally unstable, sarcastic, or careless teacher is 
likely to create emotional instability in the children under his care. 
In the elementary grades, which are seldom departmentalized and 
where the child is under the direction of a single teacher for an 
entire school year, the emotional adjustment of the teacher is par- 
ticularly important. No political pressures or idealism about teacher 
tenure should make it possible for an unstable teacher to be en- 
trusted with a group of children in the elementary grades. 

During the elementary years, the child should have many social 
contacts in addition to those provided by the school. He should 
become acquainted with other children in Sunday school, scouts, 
a club, or a gang. As he meets and solves the problems posed by 
each social group, he continues to gain in social adequacy. Soon 
his group will show a tendency to be made up of children of his 
own sex but of varying ages. His activities may spread from a 
single block to an area of many blocks, and his friends may be of 
comparable size and strength, may include children larger and 
stronger than himself, or may be limited to younger and weaker 
children. His range of activity and his choice of friends reflect 
his feeling of scairity and his growth toward independence. 

During this period of dev'clopment, if adults permit, the child 
chooses his plajmates with little regard for socio-economic status, 
intelligence, attractiveness, or even conformity. A child handi- 
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Adolescence 

Cektaik problems, particularly that of adjusting to members of the 
opposite sex, are first encountered in adolescence. Cluldhood 
methods that were adequate for attaining satisfaction of the 
basic needs for security, Tccognition, nesv experiences, and re- 
sponse from others now become antiquated. Complications are 
introduced by the new problem of achieving heterosexual adjust- 
ment The diild solves all his problems satisfactorily— only to find 
his adjiistment threatened by the problems introduced by sexual 
maturity. The need to associate with members of the opposite sex 
— a sodal development made necessar)’ by tlie adolescents own 
physical urges and by pressures exerted by members of his own 
sex — may result in sudden social and emotional maladjustment 
Let us lool: at Jane’s experience with this problem. The history 
of her pre-adolescent period shows that she possessed adequate 
or even superior social dev'elopment Xow 20 years old and a 
sophomore in a university, Jane is beautiful, well groomed, and ap- 
pears to be poised. She loves to dance and swim and is earning 
honors in scholarship. Nearly evciyonc who meets her feels that 
she show's every' evidence of having attained a high degree of 
social maturity. Howev’er, for the past three or four months she has 
been bothered with severe headaches, has sought medical aid, 
and has even contemplated suicide as a possible ’’cure." She reveals 
that during dates she has a strong feeling of fear, although she 
does date frequently. During each date she is nervous and tense 
and feels that she must plan constantly to keep the party gay, 
Witt)’, and occupied so that time will pass and the inevitable (in 
her social group) start to the country to “park” may be forestalled 
b)’ a statement that it is late and time to go home. She recalls that 
the headaches began shortly after she and a boy to whom she was 
engaged had permitted their personal relations to go beyond the 
accepted moral limits. Her reaction to this experience has been 
one of extreme horror and regret The series of headaches pre- 
vented or broke up later dales with the same boy. The unfortunate 
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sexual experirfce did not result from any strong physiological nroe 
on her part but rather from an inability to handle "the so°ciaI pra- 
sures of the situation. Sbe simply followed the path of least re- 
sistance. Her ultimate emotional maladjustment proceeded directly 
from immature social development. 

Janes defensiveness and fear tow'ard any threat of phj-sical con- 
tact with boys have kept her from a mature control of the situation. 
Sbe has not developed the confidence or ability to deal with boys 
as friends. She is incapable of handling a situation that a socially 
mature girl could easily control with correct words or manner. 
Since her sodal immaturity mabes an easy and well-adjusted re- 
lationship \Wth boj'S impossible, they are put on the defensive 
when they are in her company. She finds it nccessai)' to dominate 
the entire social group, and her tension spreads to them, CooSict 
between her parents, an overproteclive mother, and lack of a 
brother have contributed to Janes inability to make a mature 
social adj'ustmenl. Jane’s problem and the emotional conflict grow- 
ing from it show us how pressing is the need for guidance, instruo- 
lion, and understanding as the adol^cent strives to adjust to 
physiological maturit)*. 

The adolescent period is peculiar to a machine-age culture, with 
its reductiOD in the number of years and hours that each person 
must toil. It is an artificial period created by our advanced ca\iliza- 
tion. A hundred )'ears ago it scarcely existed. In mai^ parts of the 
world, it does not exist even today. In some cultures the cMId 
changes in a short time, perhaps after some ceremonial initiation, 
into an adult ready for marriage and its attendant responsibihu'es. 

In these cultures, the tensions caused by a denial of the normal 
urges that accompany physiological maturity have little oppor- 


tunity to mount. ^ . > T. 
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Social maturiltj. The attainment of social maturity is an im* 
portanl developmental goal. Growth should begin in early child- 
hood, flourish during the elementary-school years, and be nearly 
completed by the end oi adolescence. During childhood, tlic indi- 
vidual should have developed a feeling of security within his own 
social group, relying less and less on die security provided by the 
home and by association with adults. By the end of adolescence 
he should feel secure in his own ability to adjust to or to control 
the behavior of others. But facility in getting along with others can 
develop only in response to experiences in dealing with others. 
He cannot have learned social skills unless he has been faced with 
social problems. 

Many children enter adolescence with a strong tendency either 
to dominate the social group or to withdraw from it. Tl)cy must 
develop confidence In their social adequacy in order to free them- 
selves of the self-consciousness that springs from constant worry 
about what others think of them and their actions. Social ma- 
turity includes an acceptance of individuals who belong to other 
nationalities, races, religions, and socio-economic groups. Intoler- 
ance springs from a sense of insecurity. An intolerant person is an 
immature person who fears competition or who must nurture a 
feeling of security by identifying himself with a chosen group. 
And the existence of a chosen group, of course, demands the exist- 
ence of a rejected group. 

Every individual strives for security and the approval of others. 
The socially immature individual conforms rigorously to the ma- 
jority choices of his peer group in such matters as clothing, man- 
nerisms, slang, and heroes. As a child matures, some degree of 
individuality becomes evident in his dioices. Minor deviations may 
be regarded as evidences of desirable social maturation, although 
sudden, major deviations may be symptoms of rationalization or 
withdrawal from the group, indicating the presence of emotional 
maladjustment. 

Emergence from domination. Winning freedom from parental 
domination is another phase of social growth that can be traced 
from childhood to adulthood. Here again, progress should be grad- 
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the rules of conduct that he has been accustomed to observe within 
his home will act as determinants of the conduct of both himself 
and his guest. 

Factors that retard social development. Obviously, social de- 
velopment can tahe place only through social interaction. But mere 
physical presence in a group does not guarantee that a child will 
react freely as a member of die group. His participation may be 
bloclced by sociological, emotional, or physical factors. 

Think ol the plight of a child marooned on an island, isolated 
from all contact with other children, unable to develop the skills 
on which social acceptance depends. And yet this child’s social 
isolation is not much greater than that of the child who is rejected 
by his fellows because of the color of his skin, or the religion, moral 
code, occupation, or income of his parents, or the size and location 
of his home. Social isolation may create a barrier to social develop- 
ment that is just as real as the barrier created by physical isolation. 

Another factor that retards social development is slow physio- 
logical maturation. Tlie child who is slow to mature physically is 
usually slow to develop social interests appropriate to his age level. 
As a result, he may be rejected by his age group. For example, a 
child who has been well accepted by his age mates prior to ado- 
lescence may later lose his contact with them because of his slow 
physical maturation. Tlie consequent stunting of his social de- 
velopment may make it impossible for him to re-establish contact 
with his peers even after he attains physical maturity. 

Certain emotional factors also isolate tlie child from free inter- 
action with his peers and create a barrier to social development. 
OvcTprotection by Iiis family or vivid warnings concerning the 
danger of climbing, throwing, and scuffling may pre\-ent him from 
accepting the group even though the group might be willing to 
accept him. 

In fact, anjlhing that scrv'cs to limit social acceptance even tem- 
porarily may do permanent harm by creating social immaturity. 

Factors that further social development. There arc many forces 
within the home cnrironmenl tliat affect the child’s rate and direc- 
tion of 5oci.il development. The child may dc\'elop social skill 
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Although the teacher may wish to make an analysis of the types 
of situations for which each child is chosen, a total "social-acccpta- 
bUity” score is sufficient for most purposes. In general, the specific 
situation seems to make little difference. The three choices are 
intended to broaden the scope of the replies rather than to indicate 
real differences in patterns of acceptability. 

To obtain the individual scores, a count is made of the total 
number of times each child is chosen by the other children. Or 
sometimes the teacher may want to examine the mutual choices 
■that have been made. Although it is important to know that a 
child has been chosen by others, a knowledge of whether or not 
he has been chosen by those whom he himself chooses adds con- 
siderably to our understanding of his adjustment to the group. 

Some teachers believe that they have no need to gather infor- 
mation concerning social acceptability, since they feel that they 
know quite well the status of each individual in the group. But 
Moreno’s findings indicate that this is not usually true. He asked 
teachers from kindergarten through seventh grade to predict which 
diildren would be chosen by their feUows most frequently and 
which would be chosen least frequently in a sociometic survey. He 
found that kindergarten teachers were correct on 65 per cent of 
their predictions, but that the accuracy of the teacher prediction 
decreased in each succeeding grade. The se\’enth-grade teachers 
were correct only 23 per cent of the time. 

The '"Guess-Who” lechntque.^ The purpose of the “guess-who” 
technique is sorae^vhat similar to that of the Moreno, but the 
approach is, perhaps, less direct. The “guess-who” test attempts 
to identify those individuals in a ^oup who their associates think 
have a reputation most nearly like the description contained in 
a short, fairly general paragraph.^ Although the paragraphs are 
designed for specific age groups, they refer to generalized types 
and should not be slanted tmvard specific individuals. 

* Caroline M. Ttycn, Eoclwrtion* of Adoleicent Fmonolity by Adohscentt 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, IV, No. 4. 
Washington, D. C.: National Research Council, 1&39. 

’Walter Loban, “A Study of Social Sensitivity (Sj-mpathy) among Ado- 
lescents." Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIV (19w), pp. 102-lf? 
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Tlie teacher or leader reads paragraphs such as the foUoiviog: 

■Tliis person has a fine sense of humor, is the life of the party 
and Is lots of fun," Guess \\Tio? 

Tljis person is a leader both on and off the playeround " 
Guess Who? ^ 


The method for anah-zing and applying the results is similar 
to that for the Moreno technique. The “guess-who" technique ap- 
pears to be somcwliat more dangerous than the hforeno in the 
hands of an unskilled person. Obviously, either technique could 
do a great deal of harm if handled carelessly. 


General Information contributed htj socionielric techniqua. 
Socioinctric deWces give us general information about personality 
cbaracteristics that are liked or disliked by others. This knouledge 
is extremely valuable in helping teachers and parents to guide the 
dcs'clopincnt of the child. 

Iferc are some general conclusions based on studies of accepted 
and rejected children; 

1. Children Nvho have low social-acceptability scores are likely 
to be described by teachers as chronically ill, sulky, conduct prob- 
lems, boss)', new to the school, or shy. 

2. Children with high social-acceptability scores are likely to be 
described by teacJjers as good-natured, well adjusted, friendly, 
quiet, and depend.ible. 

5. Classrooms made up of children from a wide range of socio- 
economic backgrounds tend to hare a large number of children 
«’itli s'erj’ loiv social-acceptability scores. 

d. A child-centered classroom, in which the emphasis is on group 
interaction and cooperation, lends to result in a lessening of the 
number of children with veiy law social-acceptability scores. 


//om you can influence gyoup acceptance. As a skillful teacher, 
you svill find a knowledge of the social structure of the group as 
valuable as a knowledge of the abilities and interests of indi- 
viduals ^v^thfa the peep. If you are to mate the best ore cl 
social orot/ves to energise and direct le^mg, jou ^ow aS 
you can about the social structure of the group svrlh svluch you 
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are working. In addition, you %vill want to use your information to 
improve the structure of the group by making the isolated mem- 
bers more acceptable.® Although you must be careful in this at- 
tempt, success is not beyond the skill of a competent teacher. And 
certainly children who are isolated because they are new to the 
group, or shy, or because they are of a different race, nationality, 
or religion need to be helped toward social acceptance. 

A few years ago the author observed a fifth-grade teacher’s skill- 
ful handling of a boy who had just moved to a midwestem to\vn 
from South America. The boy could easily have been received 
with indifference or even \vith cruelty. On the first day of school, 
the teacher and pupils welcomed him to class. Key members of 
the group became responsible for coaching him in playground 
games, teaching him the school songs, introducing him to the 
traffic officer at his crossing, and guiding him through the school 
building. Since his success in games and songs was also a success 
for his coaches, a number of students became concerned with his 
welfare. Here we see a fundamental force at work that serves to 
direct the interests of one person toward another. We feel pleased 
wth ourselves and our self-esteem is raised when we are allowed 
to do a favor or when we profit from the success of another. This 
pleasant feeling ordinarily is accompanied by a liking for the per- 
son whom we befriend. 

Individual differences 
in social development 

Wiitx we study the development of any aspect of behav'ior, we 
are interested in at least two tj-pes of data. Wc want to know the 
ncera^c status of de%-elopmenl at each age Ie\'el for the t\s*o sexes 
and for various other natural groupings. This provides us with 
reference points so that we can determine whether the individual 
child with whom we are dealing « at, above, or below the cstab- 

•J. D. "ImpTming the Status ot IsoLitts,*' Bmes for Effceiic^ 

Lfcmtfig NE-A Dcpaitmect of Elemeotan’ School Principal*— 3lst Ycarboolc 
(1932). rp- ISLISS. uooK 
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when leadership is needed but who are ako able and willing to 
contribute their maximum effort as members of the team. Thus, at 
its highest level, social development requires a flexibility of be- 
haWor. We cannot judge social competence on the basis of a single 
trait or in a single situation. We seek to develop adults who are 
able to accept their appropriate roles in a wide variety of social 
(and nonsocial) situations. 

As the group as a whole moves from one task or activity to 
another, leadership passes from one person to another within the 
leader-group. One person tends to take the lead in sports, for 
example, and another comes to the fore in scholastic activities. 

If we were to assign a group of 50 persons to a task to be done 
on a cooperative basis, one person would probably emerge as the 
leader. If this person were removed from the group, another leader 
would emerge. If the group w'ere gradually reduced to only two 
members, one of the two svould assume leadership in cooperative 
activities. It may be that the well-knoN\'n leaders of history have 
emerged because of the magnitude of a common problem faced by 
the group to which they belonged, rather than because of the 
qualities of leadership that th<y obv'iously possessed. According 
to this point of view, such great movements as the emancipation 
of the Negro, the dev’elopmcnt of our natural resources, and the 
recognition of democratic rights came about not because certain 
great men were on hand, but rather because thej’ were made great 
by the specific needs and opportunities of the time in which they 
lived. 

These observations are made, not to detract from the value we 
ascribe to leadership, but rather to emphasize the djmamic forces 
inherent in the social group. 

\Sliy do the members of a social group accept leadership? Prob- 
ably l>ocausc of the ps)'chological rewards that it bestows on them; 

1. The security of the indhidual is enhanced when he identifies 
himself with a group. Tlicre is safety in numbers; if the group 
action is wrong, the individual need not suffei in isolation. He 
feels strong became of his assodalion vrilh a group. He feels that 
Uic force possessed by tlie group is irresistible. Once be has be- 
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and competence help him to develop his potentialities for leader- 
ship. Physical strength, size, and agility, intelligence sufficient to 
see desirable goals and to find means for attaining them, and 
social confidence stemming from broad play experiences during the 
pre-school years mahe the child ready to assume leadership in the 
activities of the elementaiy'-school grades. Ordinarily, such a child 
^vill then gain stfll more leadership experience during his elemen- 
tary-school years and will cany both leadership status and addi- 
tional competence into his adolescent groups. 

Since individual differences in leadership experience and status 
tend to increase as children become older, leadership training 
must he started as early as possible in the scbooL The child who 
lachs the assurance that comes wth experience in leadership must 
be given leadership opportunities in the primary grades. We must 
recognize diat leaders vary with the situation. Physical traits, daring 
and the desire to excel are most essential for leadership on die 
playground. Leadenhip in scouting involves many trainable sHUs. 
leadership in a class project may go from child to child, depending 
somewhat on their special bobbies and experiences. Our curriculum 
can easily be made flexible enough for the child who needs leader- 
ship experience to find himself in a group whose work involves his 
special interest in photography, stamps, rocks, insects, or drawing, 
or requires his special skill with tools. His special interest, talents, 
or skills will make him a logical leader in such a group. To some 
extent at least, the taste for leadership must and can be cultivated- 
Thus, we see that leaders are allowed to lead because they help 
a group to reach its goals. Leaders develop skill in leading because 
of their natural abilities and their opportunities for e.rperience. 
Any factors that prevent a child from gaining early experience in 
leading or that prevent him from making normal or superior physi- 
cal, mental, and social growth block him from opportunities to lead. 

There is an additional dividend to be w'on from giving larger 
numbers of children experience in leadership: We give experience 
in following to the children who have done little but lead. As we 
know, the highest level of social behavior requires skill in both 
r61es. 
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nomic status. A high score indicates a home of high sodo- 
economic status. 

Some of the data obtained from one study of the relationship 
between participation in extracurricular activities and certain otlier 
factors for students of a large senior high school in Iowa (1,700 
pupils) are given in Table 1. Although the Hi-Y and Student Club 


TABLE 1* Pet cent of the total membership of various groups 
found in each socio-economic category 


Socio-Economic 
Score (Sfmi) 

Per Cent of 
Entire 

School 

Frotemity 

SoTOTily 

m-y 

Sfurfeni 

Club 

33-34 

.40 

5.33 

3.70 

150 

31-32 

S7 

553 

.00 

.60 

23-30 

251 

21.33 

556 

4.79 

27-23 

3.77 

20.00 

956 

10.18 

25-26 

4.74 

9.33 

12.98 

13.17 

23-24 

9.19 

18.67 

22.22 

13.77 

21-22 

8.85 

12.00 

20.37 

11.38 

19-20 

12.73 

5.33 

12.98 

16.77 

17-18 

15.25 

2.66 

3.70 

10.18 

15-16 

11.82 

.00 

556 

7.78 

13-14 

11.88 

.00 

,00 

4.19 

11-12 

7.42 

.00 

3.70 

4.19 

9-10 

5.91 

.00 

.00 

.60 

7-8 

2.91 

.00 

.00 

.60 

5-6 

1.48 

.00 

.00 

.60 

3-4 

.46 

.00 

.00 

.00 


• Henry P, Smith, **A Study in the Selecti\'e Character of American Sec- 
ondary Education: Participation in School Acti^ties as Conditioned bv Socio- 
Economic Status and Other Factors" Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVI (19^3). p. 238. 


were not so highly selective as the fraternities and sororities, the 
students of the lower socio-economic levels were not making or were 
not allowed to make full use of these opportunities for social inter- 
action. In die case of the fraternities and sororities, 92 per cent of 
the membership was found to be drawn from the upper SO per cent 
of the school population, and 100 per cent of the membership was 
drawn from the upper 53 per cent. 

We kno^v from our mvn observation that, whalev’er the cause. 
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the Sims Score Card. Table 2 shows the degree of relationship 
found. Although all the correlations except those between social 
adjustment and socio-economic status are low, all are in the same 
direction. There appears to be a measurable tendency for children 
from homes of higher economic level to be soine\vbat superior in 
general adjustment and somewhat more extroverted than children 
from homes of average or below-average economic level. 

TABLE 2* Correlation between socio-economic scores and scores 
on tests of adjustment and extroversion 



Emotional 

Home 

Social 

Eztro- 

Boys 

(K 812) 

Adjustment 

Adjustment 

Adjustment 

cersion 

.09 

.12 

.40 

.19 

Cirfr 
(N 939) 

.13 

.14 • 

J3S 

.09 

Total 
(N 1731) 

.12 

.14 

.37 

.13 


* Adapted from Heniy P. Smith, “A Study in the Selective Character of 
American Secondary Education: Participation in School Activities as Condi- 
tioned by Socio-Economic Status and Other Factors,” Journal of Educational 
Pnjcbohgij, XXXVI (1945), pp. 229-246. 

In the case of social adjustment, die relationship is especially 
high. As a group, high-school students who come from high-income 
homes have developed relatively mature social competence and 
interests as compared with students from low-income homes. This 
same situation almost certainly occurs among elementary-school 
children. 

The responsibiJittj 
of the school 

Tnn TEACHERS and the school have a clear responsibility for aiding 
the child to de\’elop social competence and confidence.*® Extra- 

** Howard S. BretscK "Social Skflk and Activities of Socially Accepted and 
Unaccepted Adolescents," /pumal cf Educational Pncholoeu. XLIII (1952) 
pp. 449^58. » 63 
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curricular groups offer one of the best possible opportunities for 
children to experience soda) contacts and thus to develop ability 
in the social give-and-take so essentia! to happiness and competence 
in later life. It appears, however, that extraaim'cular groups are 
not doing a perfect job of de\*e!opif)g social competence, ^^ost of 
the children who participate in them ha\-e already made acceptable 
social growth and manj* of those who do not participate are most 
in need of development Ooe method for improving this situation 
is to incorporate the activities into the school day and thus to make 
them co-curricular rather than extracurricular, ^^ore students 
xvould then be encouraged to participate, since the student svho 
has a tendency to withdraw finds It easier to enter an activity in 
his own or a neighboring room than tvben he is offered the choice of 
either participating or going home. In addition, wljcn several activi- 
ties take place at the same time of day, die opportunities for leader- 
ship are increased. The students who xvould normally dominate all 
the activities are forced to choose amojjg them. 

If all tlie students are to participate in the process of learning, 
the teacher must learn to draw the rcUccnt student into class tlis* 
cussfons. Social learnings as well as subject-matter Jeamings depend 
on active partidp-ation. The teacher must e.xerrise the same skill 
in directing extracurricular activities. TIjis does not mean tlwt 
he should dominate the activities under his sponsorship, but it 
does mean th.it he should encourage a wide base of active student 
social participation, responsibility’, and leadership. 

The school can e.xtend its contributions to social developments 
through fuller use of the school plant. At present, tiie community 
too often finds it necessary’ to proxide separate buildings and 
playgrounds for the use of school-age children tluring the evenings, 
weekends, and summer vacations. In large cities, boy-proof fences 
are often built nround the school playground ex-cn though this may- 
be the only play space ax-ailable except for streets, sidexxalks, and 
alleys. Too few schools encourage cliildrcn to use die classrooms, 
gymnasiums, showers, dressing rooms, equipment, and playgrounds 
at times other than Xfonday through Friday, eight-thirty to four 
or five, fall to spring. 
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In some communities, the school becomes a center for social life 
both for children and for family groups. WTien parents and teach- 
ers join their efforts to those of the children to raise funds for play- 
ground equipment, to produce a communit)' play, or to hold a last- 
day-of-school dinner, or when parents and teachers sing together 
or discuss mutual problems at parent-teachers meetings, the values 
extend far bej’ond the immediate pleasures or achievements of the 
actiWty. The citizens of the communitj' become better acquainted 
with one another and vWth the teachers. Teachers become much 
better acquainted with the child by knowing his parents. A child is 
much more likely to like school if his parents become enthusiastic 
about what the modem school can offer him. Prejudices and social 
barriers between children often de\'elop for little reason offier than 
a lack of understanding between their parents. It seems desirable 
that the idea of relaxation and pleasure become associated xvith the 
school as well as that the school be regarded as a place to do a task 
well. 

The emphasis here upon your professional need for a knowledge 
of social des'clopment is not an idea that is being foisted on the 
community by the progressive educator. Rather, the community 
demands training in social competence for its children. The func- 
tion of education has aln-ays been to prepare the child for life. 
Only a generation or Uvo ago, social skills were not a critical por- 
tion of life needs. Speedy transportation and communication, more 
leisure time, mass instead of induidual production, and the transi-- 
tion from a rural to an urban America have changed the picture. 
For most persons today, social still is a vitally important vocational 
as well as avocational need. In this area, education merely strives 
to catch up srith the demands of society. 

Problems and projects 

1. Cltoosc a principle or some facts from the present chapter and 
show hmv you might apply this information in your own teaching. 

2. List three incidents from j-ouz emm life experience that did 
most to give you a feeling of social adequacy’. Three others that 
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harmed your feeling of sodal adequacy. In how many of these 
did a teacher piay a major rdle? 

3. Try to recall a classmate from your elementary or high-school 
days who was retarded in social development. Can you suggest 
methods by which the teaclier could or did help to promote his 
social development? 

4. Criticize or defend the statement that the highest level of 
social development is charactcrired by flexibility of behavior rather 
than by leadership. 


Suggested readings 

Kuhlen, Raymond G., The Psychology of Atfo/cscen( Decchpmenl. New 
York; Harper and Brothers. 1952. Chapter 4, “The American Culture 
and Adolescent Personality," pp, 146-189. (Emphasis upon culnu-al 
determinants of behavior; rural vs. urban, sncio-econotnic status, race, 
sex, sod education.) 

Powers, Francis F., "Social Grmvth and Cliaracter Formation," Chapter 
4 in Charles E. Skinner (ed.). Educational Psychology, 8rd ed. Ne\v 
Yorks Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1931, pp. 118-151. (An excellent overvie\v 
of social development, character, and the acceptance of one’s rdle in 
life as aspects of social behavior.) 


Additional resources 

Havighurst, Robert If., and HiJAi Taba. Adolescent Character and Per- 
somlity. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1949, (An intcn$i\-e study 
of the structure of social classes in a midweslem cornmunJtj’ ot about 
10,000 persons,) 

HoUingslicad, ‘August B., Elmtoums Youtfi. New York; John tVliey and 
Sons, 1949. (A report of the relationships beKvren the bclwvjor 
patterns of adolescents in a midwestem ewnmunity and the positions 
occupied by their families in the community structure.) 

lenninss. Helen if. Soclomein/ h Cmup Rd^tiomi .1 ''’wf pnWe /» 
Teachers. Wnshinglon, D. C.: Americui Council on Educalton ims. 
(Gives forms, tabulations, and suggestions for a study of soewJ struc- 

Olson AVilbrd C., Child Development. Boston; D. C. Heath and 
1949. Chapter 8, The Human Rdattons of the CJaMroom, pp. 19Z- 
213; and Chapter 9. “Tlie Child in the Ilome and d.e ^mmumty. 
pp. 214-252. (Emphasis on forces in Uie life of ttie cliilct./ 
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“Research on Human Relations and Programs of Action,” Reufcio of 
Educaiional Research, XXIII, No. 4 (1953), pp. 285*385. (This en- 
tire issue is devoted to reviewing research in group interaction — 
extensive bibliographies following each article.) 

Rohrer, John H., and Muzafer Sherif, Social Psychology at the Cross- 
roads. New Yorlrr Harper and Brothers, 1951. Chapter 17, “A Pre- 
liminary Experimental Study of Inter-Group Relations,” pp. 388-424. 
(An experiment on the evolution of status and leadership in a group 
of boj’s at camp.) 

iVamer, W. Lloyd, and Paul S. Lunt, The Status System of a Modem 
Community. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. (One of six 
volumes in a series dealing with social structure in a Nesv England 
community of about 20,000 population — “Yantee City.”) 



CHAPTER 5 


The development of attitudes, 
ideals, and beliefs 


A major goal of education h that each child icill develop socialhj 
desirable and persoimlhj satisfying attitudes, ideals, and beliefs. 
The teacher must urtdersfand how the interaciing social forces of 
the home, the community, and the school influence the child in this 
development. The teacher must have cicar-cut objectives as he tries 
to determine the attitudes, ideals, and beliefs that should be nour- 
ished. He must know how to build learning siluolhns that will 
direct the chiltTs behavior toward these objectives. 

In this chapter, as in the three preceding ones, «’e shall deal with 
just one facet of the child’s development. Since all phases of his 
development are interdependent, undesirable deviations in an/ 
one aspect— physical, emotional, social, intellectual, or atlitudinal — 
will threaten successful growth in et-ery other area. 

Let’s define our terms 

We use the %vords attitude, belief. Ideal, opinion, cI).^ractcr, nn«! 
prejudice in our ordinary day-to-day conversation. Tbc)’ represent 
concepts that ate important to us. Granted, we use these u-ords in 
a somewhat inexact fasliion, hut for tnost purposes that is cnougii. 
However, as teachers these terms become a part of our professional 
s^cahular}'. Wc use them to transmit and to receive important in- 
formation concerning children. For this reason, we must establish 
meanings that are as exact as possible. And, as sve study Uiat phase 
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of the child’s development that we call attitudes, beliefs, and 
ideab, an accurate knowledge of the terms that are used helps us to 
see the tremendous breadth of oui professional interest in this 
topic. 

Attitudes, opinions, and prejudices. Attitudes are acquired dis- 
positions toward groups of persons and toward social, religious, or 
political beliefs and institutions. Our attitudes prompt us to act; 
the)’ keep us in a more or less enduring state of readiness for 
action. They dispose us to favor or to oppose our o\vn actions and 
the actions of others. We have attitudes toward just about every- 
thing: political and social issues, religious beliefs and religious 
groups, other nations and other races. We have attitudes toward 
churches, sciiools, organized labor, war, social security, marriage, 
and our family. Wc even have attitudes toward words. For example, 
plutocrat or prosperous citizen, socialized medicine or government 
protection of health, indoctrinate or educate— the exact word or 
plirasc used docs much to determine our opinion on certain issues. 

As wc can sec, altitudes are important determinants of behavior. 
Although opinions arc closely related to attitudes, ordinarily we 
use the word opinion to describe our position on a specific issue. 
Wc arc of tljc opinion that our city should build a nc^v school, that 
John Doe should be elected governor, or tliat our nation should 
give pensions to the blind. Obriously, our altitudes to%\’ard educa- 
tion, toward Does political part)’, and toward government responsi- 
hilil)' for the needy liave a lot to do with our opinions. Prejudices, 
too, arc closely related to attitudes. If wc have an unfavorable 
altitude toward a group, we arc likely to pro-judge individual 
memlKTrs of th.it group. Wc assume that ihc)' liavc many undesir- 
able clunictcristics and we dose our mind to their desirable traits. 
If %ve have an unfavorable attitude toivard a political part)’ or a 
political philosophy, we arc likely to pre-judge any candld-ite or 
any Issue espoused by lint part)' or rebted in any way to tlial 
political philosophy. *11105 our attitudes dispose us to sec individuals 
and relatively isolatcsl issues as either all good or all bad. At their 
wtjnt. our attitudes lend to keep us from looking for ciidence; at 
their best, Uicy give stahilily and consistent:)' to our behavior. 
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The emotions—which we studied in Chapter S-^re also closely 
related to attitudes. Attitudes may develop from our fear or love 
of a person or a group, and emotions such as fear and anger can 
be aroused if a political party, a religion, or a group of persons 
toward ^vhich we have a highly favorable attitude is threatened. 

Ideals and standards of bejiaviar. Altliougb ideals also are re- 
lated to attitudes, the term refers directly to our personal standards. 
As we seek to satisfy our needs, we judge our conduct by these 
standards. When we discuss ideals we use such terms as honesty, 
courage, charity, ethics, chastity, loyally, fairness, kindness, and 
truthfulness. We recognize that most people adopt moral and social 
standards that are neither absolutely perfect nor imperfect in 
terms of these ideals. Personal standards usually are somewhere 
between one extreme and the other. Few of us are absolutely kind, 
charitable, and truthful in all possible situations. Tlie result is a 
tremendous complexity of iodisidual variations in moral and social 
standards. ^ 

There is considerable interdependence between attitudes and 
ideals. In our relations svitb persons who belong to groups toward 
which we have a favorable attitude, we are likely to hold to our 
highest standards of behavior. And we are likely to develop un- 
favorable attitudes toward groups that have ideals significantly 
different from our own. In addition, though we use the term ideals 
to designate points of reference for our personal standards for 
judging our own behavior, we often use the tenn attitude to refer 
to our opinions concerning such ideak as honesty, truthfulness, reli- 
gion, morality, and charity. 

Taken all together, our attitudes and ideals have a lot to do with 
the way we behave from day to day. Our attitudes are particularly 
important when we deal with others, because their reactions to us 
are determined in large part by our acceptance or rejection of 
them and their ideals. Close friends and members of the same 
family seldom differ greatly in attitudes and ideals. 

Beliefs. Beliefs are important determinants of both attitudes and 
ideals. We believe in democracy, in liberty and justice, in a Sti- 
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preme Being, in the brotherhood of man, and in the value of edu- 
cation. 

Though ordinarily there is a close relationship between our atti- 
tudes, our ideals, and our beliefs, usually we can find inconsistencies 
if we stop to search a bit. We have ideals of honesty and fair-dealing 
and we believe in justice for all, but our attitudes toward certain 
groups may lead us into opinions and even acts that conflict with 
these ideals and beliefs. 

Character and philosophy of life. Our attitudes, ideals, and be- 
liefs, and the degree to which our conduct harmonizes with them, 
determine our character. Thus we must have fine intentions in order 
to have a fine character, but character is determined by our actions 
rather than by our intentions. 

The concept, “philosophy of life," is closely related to character. 
It is difficult to see how one can have a fine character without a 
fine philosophy. But in our usage of these terms, character involves 
a judgment by the social group and philosophy of life refers more 
directly to the individual's personal goals, ideals, attitudes, and 
beliefs. HoAve^'cr, ^vhen ^ve make a quality judgment of another 
person’s philosophy (when we say that it is "good” or "bad”), we 
use the same point of view that we use when we judge character; 
we observe his actions. 

Our satisfaction with ourself also is closely related to our philos- 
ophy. We have a feeling of self-esteem when we are able to satisfy 
our needs in a manner that does not conflict with our philosophy of 
life. 

Propaganda cs. education. In the sense that we ordinarily use it, 
the term propaganda refers to information designed to change 
opinions, attitudes, ideals, or beliefs in a direction determined by 
the propagandizer. Ordinarily, that is its only goal. We think of 
propaganda as being in the interests of the person or group that 
propagandizes. On the other hand, when the word education is used 
In connection witli modifying opinions, attitudes, beliefs, and ideals, 
it refers to a search for truth — an examination of all pertinent data, 
an attempt to see both sides of any question. When wc think of edu- 
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ralion, tlie point of reference 6 nol the teacher or the community so 
inuch as the child. We fed he has a right to know. 

To be effecti\’o, propaganda also must employ truth and facts, 
but it is a selection of such truth and facts as favor but one side of 
a question. And, frequently, truth and facts are employed as a 
smokescreen to cover the fakehood also contained in the propa- 
ganda. 

So much for our definition of terms and our examination of the 
scope of this problem in which we have such a strong professional 
interest. But before we search for ways to influence the child's 
beha\’iQr, we must see if we can agree upon some objectives for our 
work. 


Ohjectivci^ 

of character development 

Modification or change is not an appropriate goal in itself. We 
must have reasons for hanging, and to have reasons we must have 
objectives. We must not attempt to modifj’ the child’s behavior 
until we know in wliat direction it should be modified. However, as 
long as they are stated in general terms, most of tlie objecliv'es 
toward which we educate are easily agreed upon. Everyone agrees 
that children should learn to read, to write, to compute, and to 
speak effectively, ^Vbat about other aspects of behavior— ch.nracter, 
for example? Can we agree on what altitudes, ideals, and beliefs 
contribute most to the welfare of both sodety and the child? 

As long as we limit ourselves to broad objectives, such agreement 
is possible. In fact, we have already suggested some general goals. 
To identify each in minute detail would be quite another matter. 
But tliat is true ako for the specific objectives of reading, ^mt^ng. 
and speaking. Thus, the setting of broad objectives for the develop- 
ment of character is as far as we shall attempt to go. 

Actually, there are numerous objectives for character develop- 
ment that are agreed upon in our sodety. Some of these are recog* 
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nized in common law and by our Constitution. And although there 
is no one religion that everyone subscribes to, nearly all religions 
agree on broad beliefs and ideals. 

Let’s make a list of some ob]eclives upon which we all agree in 
theory, if not in actual practice. Tliis should give us a basis for 
judging the desirability of both attitudes and actual overt behavior. 
If you wish, you can add other objectives or you can place the 
objectives listed here in different categories. In fact, you should 
continue to clarify and define your objectives as long as you con- 
tinue to teach. 

1. We believe that we should treat others as we ourselves wish 
to be treated. Nearly everyone agrees that this “Golden Rule” 
should be a general objective. But-wbat arc some of its corollaries? 
Honesty, fair dealing, courtesy, truthfulness, and observation of 
property rights are implied. And any prejudices that are directed 
against other persons are in conflict with this objective. More 
specifically, it requires that we drive safely, use care if we handle 
food that others are to eat, take precautions against spreading 
disease, help the old and the needy, and protect and help 
children. 

2. We believe that we have a responsibility toward the social 
and political institutions to which we belong. Thus, we are obliged 
to carry out the duties of a citizen — vote as intelligently as possible, 
accept office or perform jury duty, pay taxes, and train our children 
to become good citizens. 

3. We believe that we have a responsibility to ourselves— that 
we must be physically and morally clean, practice good health 
habits, and save for our future needs. 

But human behavior seldom is perfect. Few of us are able to 
maintain even a day-to-day and person-to-person consistency in 
those attitudes and standards of behavior rfiat are corollaries of 
these general objectives. This need not keep us from stating ovti 
general goals as absolutes. Obviously, the behavior of children 
in our classes %vill vary from near zero to well below perfection as 
judged by perfect standard.^. However, so long as we appraise each 
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How attitudes and ideals 
are studied 

As v?E wora: with children, we constantly need to know their 
present status. For when we trj' to 6nd out what we can do to help 
them establish desirable attitudes and ideals, we must start where 
they are and help them to grow at a maximum rale. 

How can we find out what the child’s attitudes are? We could 
ask him directly what he thinks about honesty, truthfulness, or the 
Chinese. But, unless we are much more specific, we cannot hope 
for much valid information from him. A somewhat better approach 
is to get his opinions about numerous specific situations that involve 
honesty, truthfulness, or the Chinese- His statements on whether or 
not he would like to play with or sit near a child of a certain race, 
religion, or nationality, whether be would ask the child to bis home, 
w’ould accept him as a friend, or would help him If he w’erc in 
trouble, and bis opinions on what should be done in situations in- 
volving honesty or truthfulness tell us a great deal about his basic 
attitudes. 

Another method is to observe his behavior when he is on the 
playground or in social groups outside the schooL We can obser\'e 
his choices of friends and his honesty* and truthfulness in sports, in 
doing his homework, and in the dassroora. Such observations can 
teU us a great deal about many different facets of the child’s de- 
velopment; we can gain clues to his prejudices as well as to his 
preferences. 

Let’s dioose a specific attitude and sec bmv a psychologist might 
study it First, he needs to measure the general location or at least 
the direction of the attitude — whether it is favorable or unfavor- 
able and how far it lies in either direction. The most common 
method for doing this is to prepare a list of different possible 
opinions concerning a specific group or belief. The ps)*chologist 
then asks persons whose attitudes he wishes to study to say whether 
they agree or disagree with these statements.* For example, if he 

* Raymond C. Kuhlen, The Pttfchohgy of Adolescent Development. Xew 
YorVs Ilarper and Brotbm, 1952, pp. 40(M0:3. (Gives technical mfonnation 
concerning how attitude ajc made.) 
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wants to measure the attitude of high-school students toward the 
French people, he may indude the following opinions: the French 
are intelligent, the French are dirty, the French are cruel, the 
French are treshvortliy, the Freach are cooperaUve, the French are 
eager for war, the French are artistic, and the like. Then, he may 
ask a number of high'school students to check the statements svith 
which they agree. By analyzing the items they check, he can esti- 
mate their altitudes toward the French at least within the limits of 
the statements that he has used. If he obtains a representative 
sample by choosing students from many schools, from rural and 
urban areas, of different foreign backgrounds, and from all eco- 
nomic levels, he has a fair indicaUon of the opinions of high-school 
students concerning the French. By follo^ving this same procedure 
with persons of various ages, religions, political parties, and 
educational levels, he can find how closely these factors are related 
to attitudes toward the French. 

Now let’s assume that he wants to know more than the direction 
of the attitudes. He wants to knoxv how easily he can change them. 

In other words, he Avants to study the effect of “propaganda." He 
ma)' shotv the students a film that presents the French as cowardly, 
dirty, and cruel, or a Elm that shows them as happy, intelligent, 
brave, and friendly. Or he may assign readings, or display posters, 
or arrange to have a French student visit the class. In any case, 
he will then ask the studCTls to check his list of opinions again. 

By comparing their opinions before and after, he can estimate the 
amount of change in attitude that his “propaganda" has produced. 
Ordinarily in such studies he is able to check only on the average 
attitude of a group. If he were to have students si^ their names 
to their statements, their desire to coofonn to his attitude or to the 
attitude of other students might invalidate the findings. 

Obviously there are many weaknesses in this use of opinions as 
a clue to attitudes. Although opinions are greaUy influenced by 
underlying attitudes, they are not so directly affected by the emo- 
tions as are the attitudes that they are based upon. Suppose that 
an individual is antagonistic toward the French. His antagonism 
may haN-e developed from an unpleasant e.rperience \vith a single 
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Fxcnchman or from generalized statements made by his parents. 
In the non-emotionalized atmosphere of the classroom, he may 
agree that the French are intelligent, artistic, and the like, yet this 
may not indicate at all how he will react if he finds himself com- 
peting with a Frenchman for the same job or the same girl. 

There is another serious weakness in this method of studying 
attitudes. Although the direction of attitudes is reasonably easy to 
measure, their intensity is much more difficult to appraise. And 
from an educational standpoint, intensity is far more important 
than direction. We may hold an opinion that is based on little or 
no information and it may have no emotionalized connotations for 
us (unless, of course, someone challenges it in such a way as to 
threaten our security). A little information may lead to an easy and 
quick change of such an opinion. However, if our opinion is based 
on considerable information, whether the information is correct 
or incorrect, our opinion will be much more difficult to change. 
Tliere is a third possibility: Our opinion may be based on consider- 
able information plus a strongly emotionalized attitude. In this 
case, it will be particularly difficult to modify either the opinion or 
the underlying attitude. 

So we must be cautious in interpreting our studies of attitudes. 
Ordinarily, they measure only a persons verbal reaction toward 
certain things. He may be perfectly honest and believe sincerely 
that, if he were actually confronted with a certain situation, his 
behavior would be what he predicts it will be. Yet many of our 
attitudes are so emotionally toned that when we are faced with a 
concrete situation we react quite differently from the way wc have 
predicted. ^Vhy? Because under emotional stress we react more 
strongly and with less regard for the facts than when we are calmly 
and intellectually appraising a problem. Under emotional stress, 
our ideals and beliefs exert less control over our actions. 

However, since verbal expressions do give us some indication of 
actual attitudes, they are worthy of study. And we have another 
reason for being interested in what the individual says his opinion 
or attitude is. Such responses are likely to represent his reasoned 
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reaction to a situation; they r^resent what he thinJcs is the right 
thing to do. In spite of the einotionah'zed tone of his underlying at- 
titude, he may be able to control his overt behavior if it conflicts 
\vith his reasoned judgment of what is right or wrong. We hope 
that be will be able to do so when he encounters such a situation, 
and we know that if he can, a later situation of the same type will 
arouse less conflict between his reason and his feeling. 

As we can see, the study of attitudes and ideals is not an easy 
task. Even when we tiy to describe an attitude, we find that the 
words we use convey different meanings to different persons. Often 
we hear and believe only what we \vanl to. For example, when we 
question a child about his altitude, his answers are influenced by 
bow he reacts to us; and our Interpretation of his answers is influ- 
enced in turo by our altitudes toward him and toward the subject 
being discussed. Even so, many valuable studies of attitudes have 
been made. Let’s look at some of them. Since we are particularly 
interested In \vhat factors in the child’s background are determi- 
nants of his attitudes, the studies are grouped under factors that 
psychologists have found to be related to attitudes. 

Factors related 

to spectre attitudes and ideals 

ArrmuJES and ideals depend some%vb.-rt on age, education, socio- 
economic status, occupation, and set. I<et us see what effect these 
factors have on the development of specific attitudes. 

Age or school grade. As you have probably noticed, people tend 
to become more conservative in polih'cai and economic matters as 
they grow older. parUcuIarly after about age 25. Tlie reason may be 
that they have begun to develop a feeling of security based on the 
status quo. They have gained property and skiUs that ivould be 

jeopardized by violent political or economic changes. 

Hou-ever we are interested primarily in the attitudes of scJiool- 
aee children. What is Uie nature of their changes in attitude as tl^ 
grow older? Wj-it changes have been obscr»-ed in their attitudes 
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toivard truth, toward property rights, toward religious beliefs, to- 
v;ard what is right and what is wrong, and toward other races and 
nationalities? 

A study- of tho answers of children from grades five tlirough 12 
to the question: “Are there cases in which lies are necessary?" gives 
us some information. Eighty per cent of fifth-graders replied that 
lies are not justified. Of these about three-fourths gave “practical 
reasons” for their ans%ver (lies don’t get you anywhere — ^you are 
found out later) and one-fourth gave moral reasons (it is wrong 
to lie). At grade 12, however, only one-half of the group replied that 
lies were not justified. Of these, about three-fifths gave practical 
reasons and about hvo-fifths gave moral reasons. The percentage of 
those who felt that Ues were sometimes justified had increased from 
about 20 per cent at the fifth grade to about 50 per cent by the 
twelfth grade. A study of changes in religious beliefs during about 
the same age periods is also of interest. Selected statements from 
such a study are sho\vn in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 Age differences in religious beliefs* 


J Percentage of Children ^Vho Checked Various 
StatemenU | Statements 



Believe 


Not Believe j 

Wonder About 


12 

Age 

15 

18 

12 

Age 

15 

18 

13 

Age 

15 

IS 

I know there is a God 

91 

SO 

79 

3 

5 

2 

2 

14 

16 

Evcr>' word in the Bihte U true 

79 

51 

Zi 

6 

16 

23 

15 

31 

43 

Prayers are a source of help in 
time of trouble 

74 

SO 

83 

11 

8 

7 

15 

10 

9 

Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants are equally good 

07 

79 

SC 

9 

9 

7 

2-4 

11 

7 


• Adapted from Itajrraond G. KoUen and Martha Arnold, "Age Differences in 
llclijpwjs Betiefs and Problems During Adolescence,” Journal of Genetic Vty~ 
ch>loTJ, LXV (1914), p. 292. 


"B. E. Tudor-Hait, “Are There Cases in ^Vhich Ues Ate Necessary?” 
Jottmcl of Cenetic Pryc/iology, XXXHI (1920), pp. 586-6-11. 
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iDore than 1,000 students in grades seven to 12 in se\'eral toivns 
in lo\v£u^ An analysis was made of the responses of the children 
to a series of questions concerning then personal reactions to hypo- 
thetical situations in which Negroes, Japanese, Mexicans, Filipinos, 
and others were portrayed as eating in restaurants, stopping at 
hotels, and buying homes in predominantly white areas. The results 
indicate that in their reactions to such situations the students became 
less tolerant as the)* entered adolescence. Other studies also have 
indicated that adolescents tend to be intolerant of persons who are 
unlihe themselves. The intolerance of the adolescent may result 
from the general lack of security that we know is characteristic of 
tlic early portion of the adolescent period. We shall see more evi- 
dence later that insecurity is a basic cause of aggression against 
persons and property'. 

In anotlicT study,'' students from p-ades four through 11 in a 
southern school were asked to compare whites and Negroes on 60 
characteristics. The results indicated that the younger children in 
the school had generally unfavorable opinions of Negroes; they 
wore umvilUng to admit that Negroes had any good traits. Older 
children conceded that Negroes had some good traits. For example, 
children in grades four and five believed that while persons were 
more religious, more cheerful, less selfish, and had a better sense of 
humor, more fondness for musit^ and a better sense of rbvtbm than 
Negroes. But the children in grades 10 and 11 rated the Negroes 
superior in all these traits. 

Tins study gives «s a clue to the manner in which many of our 
attitudes liavc Uicir beginning, and it shows to some extent at 
least hovv attitudes develop. Parental attitudes, favorable or un- 
favorable, toward a race, nationality, religion, or even a political 
party tend to be accepted uncriUcally b>' the child. All members of 
the group toward which tlie attitudes refer, and all their traits, are 
assumed to Iw good or bad. With increasing experience and matu- 

* D. Mimrd. “Tl»c« Atutodes oj T(7«-a Qindrcn," C/nlcertffu of lova 
Sliufirt. nvil). pp. I-IOU ^ I 

B’aVe and Wajiy; Dcnnif. Tt,? Des-eJoptnent of Strreotj-p^ Con- 
Joumel of Ahnormal end Social Ptyeftotogy. XX-WIII 
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eight years or loss of scliooling. Howwcr, in the lower ctluealionol 
group premarital intercourse had been about seven times as fre- 
quent, premarital intercourse with prostitutes about nine times 
as frequent, and extramarital intercourse about eleven times as 
frequent. Although about 61 per cent of those in the upper educa- 
tional group stated that they ob}Cctcd to premarital intercourse on 
moral grounds, only 21 per cent of those in the lower group did so. 

Socio-economic riotus or occupation. As we might expect, many 
differences in attitude are related to the social and financial stand- 
ing of the family in tlie community. In the lower socio-economic 
groups, for example, parents and their children appear to be in 
much closer agreement in their attitudes toward sucli things as 
church, war, and communism than they arc in the higher socio- 
economic groups." One reason may be that the children in the 
higher socio-economic groups read more widely, travel more, and 
enjoy richer community experiences. 

Adolescents from the upper socio-economic classes differ con- 
siderably from adolescents in the lower socio-economic classes in 
their reputation among their peers for honesty, friendliness, re- 
sponsibility and loyalty.^" This may, however, be a stereotype 
resulting from the status of their parents. Nearly all members of 
the upper group received excellent ratings but in the lower groups 
the range was from very high to very low. 

There is considerable evidence that general attitudes toward 
social and political issues are related to occupational levels. Ac- 
cording to one study,** members of the upper occupational groups 
(managerial and professional), x\ith few exceptions, are conserva- 
tive, whereas in the lower occupational groups (shilled workers, 
semi-skilled workers, and unskilled workers) about one-fourth can 
be classed as conservative, one-third as indeterminate or border- 
line, and somewhat more than one-third as radical. The semi- 

•Theodore Newcomb and George Svehla, *Tatra-FamiJy Relatiooshfos in 
Attitude,” Sociometry, I (1937), pp, 180-205. ^ 

Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and PersontJ. 
ity. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.. 1919, pp. 49-50. 

"Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes. Princeton: Princeton 
Umversity Press, 1949, p. 57. 
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infomation that this study gives concerning sex differences in 
attitude, it is interesting because it used a somtnvhal different ap* 
proach from that of most of the studies we have revic\vcd. It is a 
report of how people said they had behaved rather than a state- 
ment of their opinions concerning a problem. 

A. study of the relation of sex to the attitudes of university 
students was made during the period 1937 to 1941, with 300 men 
and 300 women as subjects.** Some general conclusions of the 
study were that women tended to be more religious and pacifistic, 
believed less in capital punishment, and had greater respect for 
law. The women also were more definitely opposed to communism 
than were the men. 

Apparently sex is not a tremendously important determinant of 
attitude. Perhaps we should not expect to find large differences. 
\Vhen we study the effect of school grade, education, occupation, 
and socio-economic status, wc have factors that bolster each 
other,** These four forces cannot be easily separated in a study of 
attitude. For example, dificrcnces in school grade or education 
include differences in parental occupation and sodo-ca>nomic sta- 
tus. With approximately the same proportions of boys and girls at 
each educational and occupational Ie\’el, such sex differences as 
are found should be due only to the effect of differences in our 
culturally determined standards and expectations- 

Altbough we have classified our studies under four factors that 
have been found to be related to the direction of attitude, we 
know that we cannot assume that relationship implies cause and 
effect Thus a study of the relationship of educational level and 
attitude or ideal does not demonstrate conclusively that educa- 
tional level was a cause. The educational level that an individual 
attains is hi^y related to his intelligence. The educational levels 
of children and their parents also are highly related. Occupation 


“ Leonard W. Ferguson, "Analysis of Sez Temperaments in Terms of Thur- 
Attitude Items," Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXVI (IWa), pp. 

“Mar^^e IL Lee. “Background Factors Related to Sez Inforrmtion and 
Attitudes, Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIII (1952), pp. 40T-4S3. 
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measured again. There appeared to be a significant shift toward 
friendliness for the German people and a slight shift toward 
pacifism. Through shoNving films to other age groups, it was demon- 
strated that students through college level could be made lenient 
toward criminals, opposed to gambling, friendly toward the Chi- 
nese, and opposed to war. The purpose of these experiments was 
to determine the effect of motion pictures on attitudes and to 
enable teachers to get some idea of what methods are most effec- 
tive in modifying attitudes. 

One further study^"^ illustrates the effect of propaganda on atti- 
tudes. Arrides designed to modify opinions on foreign policy were 
read to university students in sociology classes. Four sets of ma- 
terials were used. Two favored isolationism; the other two favored 
international cooperation. Two sets, one favoring each side of the 
issue, were based on logical argument; the other rivo sets were 
based on emotionalized appeals. The results indicated that the 
articles based on appeal to reason were less effective in modify- 
ing attitudes than those that suggested a threat to the listener's 
security and prestige. 

The effect of clever propaganda upon ev’en a relatively mature 
group has been demonstrated rather vividly.** During the early 
days of World War II, 34 members of an American college class 
in applied psj'chology took a test designed to measure attitude 
toward Nazism. They then spent about two weeks of regular class 
sessions studying German war-time propaganda and hearing lec- 
tures that used this same material as examples of the propaganda 
techniques that are used in war time. Then they took the same 
altitude test again. Since it appeared likely that the American 
attitude in general would become more anti-Nazi during wartime, 
a control group of 73 students was given the same two tests. The 
control group did not study the propaganda or listen to the lec- 

’’Selden C. Memnefee and Audrey G. Granneberg, “Propaganda and 
Opinicau on Foreign Polic)’," Joumtd of Soci<d Psychology. XI (1040), pp. 395- 

”R. X!. Collier, “The Effect of Propaganda upon AtUtudes FoDowine a 
CriUml E^inaUoa of the Propaganda Journal of Social Psychology. 

XX (1044), pp. 3-17. 
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Ob\iously, we acquire our attitudes from many different sources. 
Some we accept ready-made from those who have authority over 
us. The child soon comes to be aware of the lilces and dislikes of 
his parents. He recognizes the levels of honesty, fairness, courage, 
and truthfulness that they expect of him. He learns through per- 
sonal experiences that it is wise to follow his parents’ admonitions 
against touching hot objects, the whirling blades of an electric fan, 
or the \\’ires on an electric toaster. He finds also that he must con- 
form to many of his parents* less understandable \\'ishes. If he 
destro)'s a bool^ is rude to guests, strikes bis playmate, or lacks 
his sister, he may experience physical punishment or strong dis- 
apprcmil. He may even find that the same type of action, xvhen 
directed against strangers or persons of a race, religion, or socio- 
economic group that is different from his, are approved by his 
parents. 

These experiences serve to teach him that his feeling of security 
is at a maximum when he displays the attitudes and ideals that 
are most pleasing to his parents. As we can see, the child learns 
his attitudes and ideals from examples and by experimenting and 
observing the praise or reproof that results. In fact, he learns his 
attitudes in the same way that he learns his fears and his general 
social beharior. 

We all know that the attitudes of parents directly affect the 
development of attitudes in the chfld. A study^ of the individual 
opinions of members of 207 family units (one or more high-school 
children, mother, and father) has led to these generalizations con- 
cerning attitudes: 

There is a very high relationship (correlation of .50 to .87) be- 
t%veen the attitudes of parents and the attitudes of their hi^h- 
school-age children, but mothers and fathers tend to agree with 
each other in attitudes e\’en more closely than they do with their 
children- And high-school-age children of the same family tend 

-Na(jmi Wcltman and H. H. Retnm«n, “Pupils*, Parents’, and Teachers* 
Attitudes— Similarities and DiSerences." Sfudfe* in Uizhei Educaikm Seri« 
IX. No. 56 {1&46), Purdue Univeisity. pp. lO-lS. ' 
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or we may acquire a predisposition to fear or hate anyone we 
chance to meet. 

Many of the important attitudes of the child are well developed 
before he enters school. He has learned them from his parente, 
from other members of his family, and from his friends. His 
pleasant and his unpleasant experiences have had a strong influ- 
ence on this development, and he has generalized his attitudes to 
objects or persons that have some of the attributes of the originals. 
Many of lus attitudes will be desirable; these we shall want to see 
grow and spread even more widely. Others will be undesirable; 
&ese we shall want to modify. 

We can see as we study the psychological basis of attitudes that 
they are energized in large part by the individual’s needs for 
sec\irity and the esteem of others. In early childhood, his attitudes 
conform to those of his parents; in adolescence, he seehs security 
and esteem in conformity to his peer group. 

Prejudices that grow out of negative attitudes illustrate in stiU 
another way how attitudes are related to the psychological needs 
of these individuals. To a large extent, intolerance results from 
seeking security within a group. To have an identifiable in-group, 
there must be an out-group made up of persons who differ in 
some way — real or imagined — from members of the in-group. 

If the members of the in-group suffer extreme frustration from 
any cause, they are likely to vent tiieir pent-up frustration in ag- 
gressive action toward an out-group. This process is known as 
“scapegoating.” History contains numerous instances of minority 
groups that have suffered in ttiis fashion. Ordinarily, the individual 
scapegoat or the group of scapegoats is different in some way from 
the in-group.*^ It may be a matter of clothing, nationality, religion, 
family occupation or financial status, maimerisms, accent, or even 
extremely high or extremely low intelligence. Scapegoats of course 
must be accessible to the in-group and unable to retaliate. In ad- 
dition, they tend to become established as scapegoats. They are 

" Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice. Cambridge; Addison- Wesley 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1954, pp. ^3-^9. ^ 
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approved by his parents. But not until adolescence does be feel 
a strong need In emancipate himseU from the domination of his 
parents. At tliat time he is impelled to challenge and examine the 
adult-fomiulalcd rules and regulations that he has previously ac- 
cepted. Many, perhaps most, of these principles of conduct he 
v\iU retain, hut only after he has examined them for himself, has 
discussed them with his peers, and, perhaps, has experimented with 
them in familiar situations. 

"When to go to bed, how much lime to spend studying, bow to 
handle money, whether or not to work, what personal friends to 
choose, what is right and what is WTOng — these issues the ado- 
lescent must leam to decide for himself. If every' bedtime, every 
nickel spent, every' hour of work or play, every question of right 
or vvTOng were to be decided hy the desires of the moment, the 
adolescent and later the adult would show great day-to-day fluctu- 
ations in behavior and would be subject to erratic emotional ten- 
sions. But an integrated, adequate philosophy of life eliminates 
many of the causes of these emotional tensions because it keeps, 
close at hand, satisfactory answers to the sudden, unanticipated 
problems of day-to-day ‘life. 

What the school can do 
about attitudes and ideals 

The development of healthy attihides, beh'efs, and ideals is tre- 
mendously important both to the individual and to those about 
him. The very' existence of the nation, the school, the church, and 
the family’, as defined in our culture, depends upon the attitudes 
our citizens leam toward these institutions. And we have crime 
ddinquenty, divorce, prejudice and hatred because of learned 
attitudes. 

Schools exist for the purpose of teadiing young people what our 
culture finds acceptable. Belief in democracy, in religion, in the 
value of the home, in the importance of propeiU’ rights, in equal 
opportunity, in fair dealing, and in the worth of our fellow men 
is as vital to our culture as are reading, writing, arithmetic^ and 
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history. NaturaJJy, then, the sdiool must try to equip the child 
U'ith desirable attitudes and ideals. 

Sometimes the attitudes and ideals of the primary groups, such 
ns the family, are in harmony with those of the larger groups, such 
as the community, the state, and Ae nation. Then the school's task 
is fairly easy. It needs only to be efficient to insure that the child 
svill enter adult life well trained both in subject matter and in 
acceptable social attitudes. Bui sometimes the attitudes of the 
home or the neighborhood conflict with those of the larger group 
in which the child must eventually find his place. This is the field 
upon which the school meets its real challenge. If the child’s 
parents have low moral and ethical standards, if they fail to teach 
cooperation and respect for family life, or if they entangle the 
child in prejudice, the school’s task becomes extremely difficult. 
And this task of planting desirable attitudes where undesirable 
attitudes are already flourishing falls to you, as the child’s teacher. 

Your opportunities as a teacher. The teacher has a great deal of 
prestige in the eyes of the child, particularly during the elemen* 
Cary*school years. Your attitudes toward family life, religion, gov- 
ernment, race, fair play, honesty, bard work, and emotional con- 
trol serve as models for the child’s own attitudes, whether you 
want them to or not If you make the best use of your prestige, 
your influence will be he^thful and far-reaching. Your impact will 
be particularly strong on the child who, because he has failed to 
find security at home or in his peer group, must seek it elsewhere. 
Since one way for an insecure child to w’n security is by revising 
and redfrecting his attitudes, your work with him xvill give you 
one of your greatest chances to make a valuable contribution. 

Children have the same desire for self-esteem and the esteem 
of others that adults have. But, unlike adults, children have not 
yet been able to find suitable substitutes for goals they c.mnot 
reach- they have not learned to accept a level of status lower tlian 
the top level We try hard to see that each child has opportunities 
to succeed in the regular academic work and in the social groups 
of the school. For if he does not succeed in the school, he must 
scarcli elsewhere for success. 
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approved by his parents. But not until adolescence does he feel 
a strong need to emancipate himself from the domination of his 
parents. At that time he is impelled to challenge and examine the 
adult-formulated rules and regulations that he has previously ac- 
cepted. Many, perhaps most, of these principles of conduct he 
will retain, but only after he has examined them for himself, has 
discussed them with his peers, and, perhaps, has experimented with 
them in familiar situations. 

When to go to bed, how much time to spend studying, how to 
handle money, whether or not to work, what personal friends to 
choose, what is right and what is wrong — these issues the ado- 
lescent must learn to decide for himself. If even' bedtime, every 
nickel spent, every hour of work or play, every question of right 
or wTong were to be decided by the desires of the moment, the 
adolescent and later the adult would show great day-to-day fluctu- 
ations in behavior and would be subject to erratic emotional ten- 
sions. But an integrated, adequate philosophy of life eliminates 
many of the causes of these emotional tensions because it keeps, 
close at hand, satisfactory ans^vers to the sudden, unanticipated 
problems of day-to-day ’life. 

What the school can do 

about attitudes and ideals 

The development of healthy attitudes, beliefs, and ideals is tre- 
mendously important both to the indmdual and to those about 
him. The very existence of the nation, the school, the church and 
the family, as defined in our culture, depends upon the altitudes 
our citizens leam toward these institutions. And we have crime 
delin<iuency, divorce, prejudice, and hatred because of learned 
attitudes. 

Schools exist for the purpose of teaching young people what our 
culture finds acceptable. Belief in democracy, in religion, in the 
\'aluc of the home, in the importance of property rights, in equal 
opportunity, in fair dealing, and in the ss'orth of our fellow men 
is as vital to our culture as are reading, W’riting, arithmetic, and 
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history. Naturally, then, the sdiool must try to equip the child 
svith desirable attitudes and ideals. 

Soraetimes the attitudes and ideals of the primary groups, such 
as the family, are in harmony with those of the larger groups, sucli 
as the community, tlie state, and die nation. Then the schools task 
is fairly easy. It needs only to be eflScient to insure that the child 
will enter adult life weK trained both in subject matter and in 
acceptable social attitudes. But sometimes the attitudes of the 
home or the neighborhood conflict with tliose of the larger group 
in which the child must eventually find bis place. This is the field 
upon which the school meets its real challenge. If the child’s 
parents have low moral and ethical standards, if they fail to leach 
cooperation and respect for family life, or if they entangle the 
child in prejudice, the school’s task becomes extremely difficult. 
And this task of planting desirable attitudes where undesirable 
attitudes are already Houiishlog falls to you, as the child’s teacher. 


Your opportunities as a teac/ier. The teacher has a great deal of 
prestige in the eyes of the child, particularly during the elemen- 
tary-school years. Your attitudes toward family life, reh’gion, gov- 
ernment, race, fair play, honesty, bard work and emotional con- 
trol serve as models for the child’s otvn attitudes, whether you 
want them to or not. If you make the best use of your prestige. 


your influence will be bealthful and far-reaching. Your impact will 
be particularly strong on the child who, because be has failed to 
find security at home or in his peer group, must seek it elsewhere. 
Since one waj- for an insecure chdd to win security is by revising 
and redirecting his attitudes, your work with him svfil pVe you 
one of your greatest chances to make a valuable contribution. 

Children have the same desire for self-esteem and the esteem 
of others that adults have. But. unlike adults, children have not 
yet been able to find suitable substitutes for goals they cannot 
reach- they have not learned to accept a level of status lower than 
the top level. We try hard to see that each child has opportunities 
to succeed in the regular academie work and in the social groups 
of the school. For if he docs not succeed in the school, he must 
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Students. Drama, literature, and music arc found to be effective 
media for transmitting moral and social values, and learning seems 
most effective when class spirit and group loyalty are present. 

As you gain experience in trying to develop desirable attitudes, 
you ^\^ll discover that once an indisadual takes a position on a 
qu^tioD and is challenged to defend it, his self-esteem comes to 
depend on his ability to defend it successfully. His attitude, bol- 
stered by his own arguments, becomes solidly formed and, con- 
sequently, much more difficult to modif)'. Your attempts to modify 
it are likely to fail if you put the individual on the defensive, 
especially if he has been forced to defend it in front of others. He 
will feel that their esteem, as well as bis own self-esteem, would be 
threatened if he were to change his position. Heated arguments 
seldom result in a change of viewpoint Aggressive partisans often 
do their side more harm than good. If we are to suceed in modify- 
ing the attitudes of others, we must suggest that we are in basic 
agreement with them. Only when we appeal to, rather than 
threaten, their fundamental needs are they free to evaluate infor- 
mation in a favorable light. 

In the preceding pages we have discovered many ways in which 
the child’s attitudes may be changed. Our purpose as teachers is 
to encourage the de>*elopment of altitudes that will help the child 
take his place as a valuable dlizen in the adult world. 

We have all seen how effective the schools under dictatorships 
have been in developing loyalty to a social philosophy opposed to 
the rights of the individuah Surely it should be an easier task to 
encourage children to embrace a philosophy based on the rights of 
the individual. We must assist children in their choice of heroes. 
We must emphasize the contributions of the scientist, the inventor, 
the teacher, the executive, the statesman, the craftsman, the skilled 
laborer, the fanner, and the engineer. We must help the child to 
evaluate individuals and issues on the basis of their merits rather 
than on the basis of his prejudices. We must foster respect for 
democratic government and loyalty toward our social institutions. 

Certain general ideals and beliefs aie clearly prescribed by our 
laws and by our philosophy of democratic gm-emment Respect 
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for law and order, cooperation, regard for tlie rights of the indi- 
vidual, peaceable settlement of disputes, the x-alue of hnowJedge, 
the nobiJity of labor, freedom of reiigioiis choice, and the respomi- 
bilities of citizenship are at the core of our social philosophy. It 
is our responsibility as teachers to encourage children to develop 
specific attitudes that are in accord with these general principles. 
These principles are determined by the people as a whole. The 
school is responsible for educating children to conform to them. 
As a ciHzen, the individual teacher shares responsibilitj' for de- 
termining society’s ideals and beliefs. But once they have been 
determined, our worth as teachers depends upon how skillfully 
we can encourage children to accept these principles and modify 
their personal behavior so as to conform to them. In our democracy 
there is no place for prejudice, lawlessness, disregard for the rights 
of individuals, settling of disputes by physical force, refusal tu 
do a share of tlje work of the group, or failure to delegate and 
accept responsibility. 

We can now begin to see more clearly the nature of our problem 
of guiding the child toward behavior that is socially and individu- 
ally rewarding. As teachers, we have the right and the responsi- 
bility for influencing the attitudes of the child in socially acceptable 
directions. This does not moan, hou'ever, that we ha\’e the rigljt 
to try to influence Ins religious beliefs. His family and his church 
should retain the privilege of such infljicnce. It is not our purport* 
to indoctrinate or propagandize. 

We have, then, as teachers tw'o primary tasks as we attempt to 
improve altitudes and standards of behavior. First, we help the 
child to broaden his understanding of his beliefs and ideals. To 
do this, we must help him acquire cooCTete meanings for his be- 
liefs nud ideals. For example, what can justice mean in the behar-ior 
of others toward him and what does it mean when he deals rvith 
bis peers and with those weaker than himself? ^A'hat does Jjonesty 
mean as applied to taking cxaminaMans and handling money? What 
does fairness mean when he plays a game or is a member of a 
social group? NVhat arc courteous acts and what is tlien value. 

And, second, we encourage the child to adopt beharior that is 
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the child to grow toward the highest level of social bchatior- 
cooperation. ^Ve can lead him (o e\’aluate other persons as po- 
tential friends rather than as potential enemies. ^Ve can (eac!» 
him to look for strong rather than wftik points as lie appraises liis 
fellows. 

4. By bolstering the child's security, we eliminate his need for 
negative attitudes and prejudices, since these have insecurit)- as 
their primary cause. Scapegoats are needed only by the insecure. 

5. By giving the child a wealth of social experiences, both in- 
side and outside the classroom and uith both age mates and adults, 
we teacli him to understand different kinds of people. ^Vc like anil 
trust those we know. We dish’ke and fear tiie unknown. Tlie child 
mast meet people amJ stu<}y people if he is to develop tnist and 
understanding of people. 

Here, as in the case of the objectives that Nve sought to identify, 
you may be able to discover important principles that hasu been 
omitted. As )’ 0 u can see, you ^till continue to search for ob/ectit-cs 
toward which tlie child's beliarior should be guideil and for 
principles underlying (he guidance of behavior as long as juu con- 
tinue to teach. 


ProhJems and projects 

1. List three or four of your own attitudes or prejudices that con- 
flict with specific ideals or beliefs that you subscribe to. Suggest how 
this conflict arose in your own developiiieiit of attitudes. 

2. Trace (he dewhpment of a prejudice tiiat you once Jielil. 
What was its status at ages 5, 10, and 15? List incidents or persons 
that were significant in its development. 


Suggested readings 

Kuhlen, Itavmond G-. TU Fojchch^ of Adoiesernt prcricymenl. Now 
York: Hamer and Brotliers, J032. Chapter 9. .Wolewnl Id.-oloo: 
Attitudes.^haracter and .Nforafe. Life Phihm^’y. op- 39iM60. 
cusscs the measnremenls of altitudes, and factors rebted to aUinid«.J 
■niompson, Cco.Ee G.. CIM Boo™-' Jloi.sl.'on .Vlifil.n 

Company, Wal Chapter 13. The Dewlopmem of PeT«in.,l and 
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Additional resources 


Ham's. Dale B., “How Children Learn Interests, Motives, and 
Learning and Irxstruction, 49th Yearbook of the N.S.S.E., Ba 
(1950), pp. 129-155. (A discussion of the relationship of athmae 
dev'elopment to the child’s motives. How attitudes can be modm • 
Havighurst, Robert ]., Human Development and Education. ' 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. Chapter 11, “Developing a Philos 
phy oi Life," pp. 142-158. (Discusses the general proems 
the adolescent identifies the values and ethics that will guide 


behavior.) 

Jones. Vernon, "Character Development in Children — An 
proach,” Chapter 14. in Leonard Carmichael (ed.), Manual 
Ptychology. Ne%v York: John Wiley and Sons. 1946, pp. 
letailed review of published discussions on character developmeo*-/ 
son. \\illard C., "Character Education,” in Encyclopedia of 
Uonal Research. Nesv York: The Macmillan Company. 1950, pp- 
Jthods for appraising character development 
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CHAPTER 0 


The nature and development 
of intelligence 


since Ihe priniarij job oj the schonl Is to Induce teaming, the 
teacher needs to htow as much as possible about the nature and 
deveJopment of learning abilitij. He needs to knote how accurately 
learning ability can be estimated, how these estimates can be used 
in promoting maximum learning, what factors influence the de^ 
vclopmcnt of learning ability, and how the environment may be 
altered to promote that dcveloptrient. 

Clilldren must learn many things. They must Jeam pbysicaJ 
skills, emollocal control, social competence, attitudes, beliefs, and 
ideals. And they must learn facts, artistic skills, and the rudiments 
of a profession. How well an individual child leams all these things 
depends on his ability to learn as well as on his opportunities to 
leam. 

We use the word intelligence every day. Or we .«ay that a 
person is *tright” or "dull,” '‘able* or "stupid." and we feel that 
that is enough. But these are relative terms. What point of refer- 
ence are we using? Unconsciously, sve are using ourselves as the 
point of reference. When you say that a fellow student is bright 
or dull, you mean that you think be is brighter or duller than your- 
self. And, for the purposes of informal corvversation, that is quite 
enough. No further qualifications or refinements are necessaiy. 

But as a professional teacher you will need to know a lot more 
about intelligence than the layman does. Firet, y-ou will be working 
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with people who are mentally less mature and often less intelUgen 
than yourself. So you will need as reference points the 
abilities of the students you are teaching. Second, you w 
some kind of scale for measuring the wde range of mental e\e^ 
among file students with whom you ara working. Third, } ou w 
be a member of a teaching team and you will need an adequa 
vocabulary when you make and interpret records and when 
try to communicate with other teachers about the levels of ment ^ 
development among the students for whom you share responsi 
hility. _ . 

Our ability to discuss a topic, or even to think about it, is limit 
by our vocabulary. Our very thoughts are controlled by the wor 
that we can use and understand. A savage who knows time only m 
such rough units as moons or seasons cannot understand, discuss, 
or think about time in terms of fractions of a second. Nor can 6 
make or keep appointments based on hours, minutes, or perhaps 
e^’en da)*s. And so it is with intelligence, or with any other abstract 
concept. If we are to think and talk about intelligence accurately, 
we need an accurate vocabulary. 

Your professional interest 
in intelligence 

If vour classroom instruction is to be appropriate to the intellec- 
tual lc\’cl of each pupil in the class, you will need concrete points 
of reference and a scale for measurement. You will w'ant to discuss 
with your fellow teachers the problems that arise from delations 
in intellectual ability, and you will need to understand the mean- 
ing of intelligence test scores. If you are to insure that each child 
lias some measure of success werj’ day, you wfil have to know 
how to appraise his achie\'cmcnt in the light of his abilitv'- You 
will want to be sure that your teaching wiU challenge the brilliant 
child to develop good work habits and to learn at a maximum 
rate. At the same time, you will want to plan experiences that wi 
allow file dull child to achic\'c success in keeping with his abilit)- 
And if you arc to help children to make wise vocaUonal choices. 
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you must be able to suggest appropriate goals Hal are mUHi their 


What is intelligence?^ 

The worn; intelligence has many different meanings in eveiyday 
speech and even in textboohs and professional articles. Usually, 
we use it to mean "brightness." But "brightness" can have little’ 
practical meaning unless ive use it to male actual or implied com- 
parisons behveen cliildMn of the same age. 

If we say that an eight-year-old boy is “intelligent," we mean, 
ordinarily, that he is capable of adapting himself to new situations, 
that he has a good memory and >'ocabuIarj’, and that he learns 
readily as compared with other eight-tjear-oJd hotjs. A J5-year-old 
with the same memory, adaptabiJit)', vocabulary, and abilit)' to 
solve new problems would be relatively dull. 

Actually, when we discuss the inteUigence of children of differ- 
ent ages, we ourselves are often confused about just what we 
mean. We know that the average teo-year-old child has far better 
memory, adaptability, and vocabulary than the average five-year- 
old. Yet, we should not say that (en-year-old children as a group 
are more intelligent than five-year-old children. 

IVliad we need, then, is some means al measurirrg inieUigeace 
so that we will have terms that will be meaningful to others when 
we talk about it. Think of a chemist who tries to express quanti- 
ties in such phrases as "a lot of that," or “just a little bit less"! Or 
a machinist who can say only "no! quite so long" or “somewhat 
wider"! As a professional teacher, you will need some adequate 
scheme for measuring subtle differences in inteUigence, 

The meaning of mental age. The term mental age is a statement 
of the child’s level of mental development. It is one of our “meas- 
urement” tenns— fortunately, an easy one to understand. 

liCt us suppose that we want to build a test that wall measure 
tlje mental abilities of a group of children ranging in actual age 

» chaplM 10. “IndMduaJ DrSvmcta in Ability To Leam." gha further 
icformatioo oo the nature of faleDigeoce. 
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(chronological age) trom six to 16 years. We need a number of 
different test items or problems, just as we do for any test We 
need some problems that can be solved by oiu: dullesl six-yeai-old 
and others that ^^ill diallenge our brightest 16-year-old. We want 
each child, regardless of his level of mental de\'elopment to find 
some problems that he can solve and others that he cannot We 
may need to collect as many as 200 problems- For our six-year-olds, 
we include such tasks as putting wooden pegs into holes, or build- 
ing a small tower of blocks — problems that some six-year-olds ivill 
solve and others will not We ask our 16-year-olds to memorize 
a series of numbers or to solve a difBcult mechanical puzzle — ^here 
again, some will succeed and others vrill fail. 

Then we give our test to several hundred children of each 
age from six to 16. In order to have a fair sample of each age 
group, we choose children from rural and urban areas and from 
wealthy and poor families. We may even go to the trouble of de- 
termining from census figures the proportion of farm and city 
dwellers in the population, or the proportions of various occupa- 
tions, and then choose the same proportions of children from each 
age group. 

After we have given our test to these children and have scored 
the papers, we can compute the average number of problems 
solved by children of each age level. Let's assume that the results 
of our hj'pothetical test are as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 Acerflgc scores of children of different chronological 
Ages on a hypothetical intelligence test of 200 items 


6 

8 

9 

in 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Average Scare 

Lotc Score 

Wfeli Score 

13 

.3 

57 

25 

5 

&4 

43 

10 

X18 

57 

15 

128 

82 

25 

138 

102 

33 

150 
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41 

159 

131 

5T 

169 

146 

89 

175 

159 

102 

185 
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Obviously, these results ^vould give us considerabJe information 
about the relative abiJities of children of different ages. Let us 
examine some of tlie individual scores. One eight-year-old child 
answered 116 of the problems correctly, which is considerably 
better tlian the average for eight-yeat-olds. In fact, 118 is the 
average score made by 12-year.oId children. So we can say that 
our ciglit-year-old is equal in performance on this test to the aver- 
age 12-year-oUl and, since the test was made up of a wide sample 
of problems designed to measure mental ability, we can say that 
he has a menial age oi 12. Once ive have developed such a series 
of problems, and have deterroined the average performance of 
children of various age levels, we need no longer be content to 
use such general terms as “bright” or “dull.” Now we can give the 
level of mental development in much more accurate and meaning- 
ful language. 

Hero is another example. Suppose tliat on© 13-year-old child in 
our group made a score of 131. This is the average score for 
children of 13. Thus both his chronological age and his mental age 
are 13, and he is average in intelleclual development 

We could, of course, construct a much more detailed table— for 
example, one that gave the average score for all children aged si.t 
years one month, six years two monllis, and so forth. But for most 
purposes a simple estimate is enough. For example, if a child 
mahes a score of 20, wc can say that he has a mental age of 6i', 
since liis score is half'vay behveen (he average scores of six-)'ear- 
olds nnd seven-year-olds. 

Actuary, tests liJce the owe we have been describing have been 
administered to many children. We have accurate points of refer- 
ence for the average mental power of children (and of adults) 
of any chronological age. Tliese tests provide us with scales for 
measuring intelligence. We can report that the score made by any 
child who takes a given test is equal to that made by the average 
cliild a certain number of years younger or older. Since academic 
achievement is directly affected by mental age, we can use these 
scores to predict svith considerable accuracy a child’s ability to 
respond to classroom instruction. Afental age is a reliable indicator 
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of the kind of learning ability that success in most school subjects 
requires. This is called “abstract intelligence” Howevei, there are 
other types of ability imf/jrtant to the success of the individual 
that are not measured by intelligence tests— mechanical ability, 
social intelligence, musical ability', artistic ability, and other special 
abilities, for example. 

Adult level of mental development appears to be reached at 
about the same age as adult level of physical development (16 to 
IS years). So to speak of the mental age of adults is not particu- 
larly meaningfuL Although the term is sometimes useful in refer- 
ring to adults of low ability (a mental age of 10, for example, 
would mean tluil the adult’s mental development is equal to that 
of the average ten-year-old child), it means little when applied to 
adults of average mental ability. For instance, the mental ages of 
18, 22, and 23 are almost equal, since the average 18-year-old’s 
level of mental development is approximately the same as the aver- 
age 25-ycar-old’s. 

Intelligence tests are of two general ty^es. One is the individual 
test, which is given to one child at a time. The examiner stays with 
the child and gives him instructions orally. Then the examiner 
interprets the child’s answers and records his performance. Ob- 
^iousl)’, if the results of the indiWdual test are to be reliable, the 
examiner must be well trained. The other ty'pe is the group test, in 
which printed problems are distributed to a group of children and 
each child ss'rites his ans^ve^s in the test booklet or on a separate 
answer sheet The advantages of the group test are that large 
groups may be tested by one examiner and that less skill is re- 
quired to administer the test However, since the child must be 
able to read tlie problems and to write down his answers, the results 
are more likely to be inSueneed by his educational achie%-emcnt 
and particularly by his ability to read. 

Among the best-knm^Tj indiridual tests ( or “scales,” as they are 
frequently callctl) arc the Re\-ised Slanford-Binct Intelligence 
Scales, the ^VcchsleT.BcIlc^-uc Intelligence Scales for adolescents 
and adtihs. and the Wechsler Infclli"cnce Scale for children. Good 
group tests include the California Test of Mental Maturity, the 
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reached, we can teU how he ^ ® tis teal 

his age. It he is above or ^^ .“^jljlren of other ages, and 

rcore with the average score right-year- 

tor determine his positron on a la./ertr-olds, 

old child makes a score ^n ntentally 1-50 yeats for every 

rve can assnme that he >■“ f "s^e^ual m Ute average 
year that he has live . .,„™ in mental maturity and has 

score for eight-yeM-o , e f he has lived. But if 

grown, mentally, 1.00 year for tour-year-olds, he 

ral^t; .50 of a y^ar for every year that he has 

“''we are making an ,h'ru!e“l,^fme*^^^^ 

Later in the chapter, we ‘M' Lnow a great deal about 
not always constant, "“"^“^.rfronment, the best we car. 
“aoTmt^e tfh^ ra-te of mental growth has been, and w.„ 

we eet the well-known rntelhgenre q developmen 

sirs for each “V menmlly for e.ach year he has 

..iremelv useful to us 
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and predicting future growth in ability to learn. It gives us two 
important pieces of information: how fast the child has been grow- 
ing, and a prediction of bow fast he tviU continue to grow. 

However, we must be cautious in interpreting all test scores. No 
test is perfectly reliable. Intelligence tests are intended to furnish 
us wth an estimate of the child's le\'cl and rate of mental devebp- 
ment. But they do not measure all the factors that are involved in 
the ability to leam, some of which are particularly difficult to 
measure. For example, even the best intelligence tests do not 
measure the child’s motivation or his level of aspiration. 

In the hands of a competent examiner, the individual test pro- 
vides a more accurate estimate of the child’s ability than does the 
group test But even the individual intelligence test does no better 
than come within three points of the true I.Q. on about 50 per cent 
of the cases, within sue points on 80 per cent, within nine points 
on 94 per cent, and within 12 points on 99 per cent of children In 
the normal range of intelligence.* With children of low intelligence 
the best tests claim somewhat greater accuracy, but uith children 
of high intelligence the accuracy is even Jess than vvith children of 
average abili^’. 

You can see that the never-ending debate of whether heredity 
or environment is the major determinant of intelligence need not 
concern you in the classroom. What you will be concerned about 
is bow far each child’s mental development has progressed by the 
time he enters your class, how rapidly he will continue to develop, 
what if any environmental factors can be altered to encourage 
men^l development, and what educational modifications must be 
made for differences in rale and level of development. Those 
children who have already developed to an average or above- 
average mental level will probably continue to advance under 
your guidance. Those who have not developed at an average rate 
before you meet them will need much greater guidance and en- 
couragement from you. In adjusting your instruction to the mental 
ability of each child, remember that his I.Q. is not likely to change 


•Lew-is M. Terman and Maud A, Merrill, ileawing Intelligence. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Companv, I&37, ^ 46. 
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appreciably unless his envitomnent is sharply modified. And the 
fauces are that he will continue lo live in appro.Timately the same 
home and community environment during his school yean as he 
did before coming to school. So the most you can hope to do is 
to learn each child s rate and level of development and tiy to 
adapt your instruction to his mdividual needs. 

The meaning of percentile nnk. The adult lei'el of mental de- 
velopment is reached by about age 16. How, then, can we compare 
the intellectual levels of a group of adults, such as college fresli* 
men? A good way is to prepare an appropriate test and to arrange 
for the greatest possible number of college freshmen throughout 
the country to take it Then we can compare the score made by 
an individual college freshman with the scores made by all tlie 
others. In making this comparison, we use what is called the 
*^ercentile rank.” ^^^e h.ii'e a table that tells us what percentage of 
all college freshmen made the same score or a lower score on the 
same test A percentile rank of 64, for eaample, means that 64 per 
cent of all college freshmen made either the same score or a lower 
score than the one made by our individual student. Comparisons 
of this sort help us to predict how a student will make out fn a 
specific group. Such scores are of much greater value to us in 
guiding his choice of a college program th.in arc general compari- 
sons witli an ax'erage group of adults of his owm age. 


factors related io inielligettce 

Like all other phases of the child's developmeut, intelligence fa 
aSected by many factors— both personal and envjronmeiilal Here 
are some that you will he particularly concerned with in the class- 


Fhmical traits and intcWsence. For many years, people- lave 
been Inin-r to prave that certaio physical traits, such as high 
foreheaas, long Bogers, and large heads, correlate highly svith 
intelligence. But fesv i( any such physical traits seem lo l« really 


related to intelligence. 

You are famiUar with the popubr 


belief that the brilliant diild 
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is likely to be sickly, to wear glasses, and in other ways to be physi- 
cally inferior to average children. However, a careful study of a 
group of gifted children (I.Q. 140 and above) revealed that as 
children and as adults they were taller, heavier, and in better 
health than the norms for their age.® Studies of feeble-minded 
children indicate that they are likely to be shorter and to weigh 
less than children of average intelligence. And studies of large 
groups of badly crippled children have reported average I.Q-s 
of S2 to 87.^'® When groups of children of the same age were 
measured,® correlations of height and weight wth mental ability 
ranging from .10 to .20 were reported. 

These relationships between bodily development and intelligence 
certainly are not close enough to justify a prediction that a small 
or crippled child will be dull or that a large child will be bright. 
The tendency of the brilliant child to be large may be due to the 
better cultural stimulation and the better nutrition that he receives 
in his home. The tendency of the badly crippled child to have a 
lower than average I.Q. may be doe to a number of factors. For 
one thing, he is deprived of the social interaction that is necessary 
for optimum mental development. Another reason why crippled 
children as a group make lower scores on intelligence tests is that 
the disease, accident, or glandular disturbance that led to the crip- 
pling sometimes results in damage to the brain or nervous system. 

There is a third factor that may partially account for the lower 
I.Q. that is obtained by the crippled child. As you can see, in any 
study of the relationship of intelligence to another trait, the meas- 
ure of intelligence is the score on an intelligence test. This is al 

*Lrv.»5 M. Terman and Melita II. Oden, “The Stanford Studies of the 
Cift«?d," Chapter 3, in Paul Witty (ed.). The Gifted Child. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Companv, IQtl, np. 20-46. 

* II. Femald and Ada 11. Arlitt, “A Psjchological Study of a Group 

aiddren of Various Types," School and Society, XXI (1925), pp. 

*Ntary V. Let", *Tl>e Children’s Orthopedic Hospital: A Survey of the In- 
tcllijmce of Crippled Cliildrcn.“ Journal of Educational /Icscorc/i. XXIII 
(1911), pp. I&I-IW. 

•Harold E. Jon«, “Clifid OevelopineTU — .XVI. Pfij-sical-Mcntal Rclation- 
»hip» in Encyclopedia of Edwational Hetearch. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 19VJ, pp, 195-197. 
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sponses, found the average I.Q. of deaf children, ages 12 to 15 
years, to be 83.® He also found that these children were retarded 
in educational age (measured by achievement tests) about two 
years more than they were in mental age. Comparisons between 
“very hard-of-hearing children” and “hard-of-hearing” children in- 
dicate that on a verbal intelligence test the average of the very 
hard-of-hearing is about two I.Q. points lower than that of the 
hard-of-hearing. A study of 600 partially sighted children indicated 
that their average I.Q. i\’as 95.® 

Home background and intelligence. It has been known for a 
number of years that children from economically favored homes 
make, on the average, somewhat better scores on intelligence tests 
than do those from less favored homes. One author,'® reviewing 
the results of numerous studies, says that there is a correlation of 
approximately .40 between the test intelligence of children and 
the occupational level of their fathers, and that the children of 
the professional and executive class have average I.Q.'s of approxi- 
mately 116 whereas those of the day-laboring class average about 
92. 

This does not mean, of course, that all children of professional 
people and executives are bright and that all children of laborers 
are dull. The total range of intelligence among the children in both 
these groups extends from feeble-minded to genius. But the educa- 
tional implications are large. Unless you are particularly careful 
to see that each child receives instruction appropriate to his ability, 
the average child from the day-laborer’s home will fail to find the 
school rewarding and will leave the school as soon as he can. 

Because executives and professional men have themselves re- 
ceived advanced education, they are likely to put a higher value 

*R. Pintner, “A Mental Survey of the Deaf,” Journal of Educational Psti- 
cJtohgijfXlX (1928), pp. 345-151. 

•R. Pintner, “Intelligence Testing of Partially-Sighted Children,” Journal 
. o/ Educational Psychology. XXXIII (1942), pp. 265-272. 

“Jane Loevinger, “Intelligence as Related to Scxno-Economic Factors,” 
Intelligence: Its Sature and Suriute, 39th Yearbook of the N.S.S E Part I 
(1940), pp, 159-210. 
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on rfucation than are laborers. Tbus, in the case of the laborer^ 
chiM, the te.iclier must do a better job of ■selling" educ.iUon. The 
laborer’s cliild is handicapped in still another way. Children from 
homes of higher socio-economic level are provided with more cul- 
tural stimulation in the home and have more time for intellectual 
pursuits. Thus they are able to bring more background to each 
da}'’s assignment and, since they are Jess likely to hold a job after 
school, they have more time for their daily preparation. 

Bace and intelligence. We must be careful not to overrate this 
relationship bet\vcen test intelligence and home background. We 
cannot assume, for example, that test intelligence and an inherited 
potential for mental development are one and the same. Although 
test intelligence is an extremely valuable predictor of school suc- 
cess, it proves nothing at all about the hereditary potential of 
occupational or racial groups. 

One authority on race psychology lias estimated that the aver- 
age I.Q. of the American Negro is about 85.” He found that north- 
ern Negro children averaged about 89 and southern Negro children 
about 75, as compared to the average of 100 for the white popula- 
tion. But, even with this low racial average, about 20 per cent of 
American Negro children equal or exceed the average for white 
children. The same author presents data indicating that the aver- 
age I.Q. of American Indians is about 75 and tliat of immigrant 
Me-xicatis about 85. 

On the average, Negroes, American Indians, and immigrant 
Afeticaus have not been bi^Jy successful in our schools, although 
many har-e done extremely well. When we consider the average 
economic level of members of these groups, their low average rate 
of mental development is not surprising. We can see that the cliUd's 
opportunity to acquire a rich vocabulary, to use numbers, and in 


“Thomas K. Garth. Educcticml Psychatogf. York; Preatic^HaU, loc.. 
1937 D 26'’ See also Otto Klineberg, Baaal and National Diffwences m 


pp. 399-401. 
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general to develop tj'pes of ability that are measured on an intel- 
ligence test, is dependent on the opportunities presented by his 
environment. And when we compare these children with white 
children of the same economic level, we find no significant differ- 
ences in I.Q. 

One miter, who made an extensive study of the Osage Indians, 
found them to test about equal to white norms.^® Interestingly 
enough, the discovery of oil on the Osage tribal lands some years 
ago has helped this group to enjoy high economic status. Here, 
again, wc are reminded of the importance of opportunity to learn, 
particularly in the home. Though our evidence does not establish 
all races as equal in hereditary potential, there is also no evidence 
that one race is superior to another. 

Academic achievement and test intelligence. As we have men- 
tioned, test intelh'gence is an excellent predictor of success in 
school subjects. In fact, the correlation between tests of academic 
achievement and test intelligence is about .80. The correlation 
between teachers’ marks and intelligence is somewhat lower, usu- 
ally from about .40 to .50. This lower correlation is probably caused 
by various personality factors in both the teacher and the pupil. 
And certainly children’s interests and motivations influence school 
marks more than they do achievement test scores. In addition, 
both achievement tests and intelligence tests reward quickness 
to respond and calmness in a test situation. Some children who can 
answer questions proposed by a sympathetic teacher become con- 
fused and unable to ans^ver when the same questions are pro- 
posed by a stranger or when the time allowed is obviously being 
limited. 

Tcachere’ marks, also, are less objective indicators of achieve- 
ment Ilian is the achievement test A child who uses words well 
may impress tlie teacher more than a chfld of equal achievement 
who has less verbal facility. 

One study of intelligence tests suggests their predictive value 

” J. H. Rohrer. The Test Intdligeoce of Osage Indians,” Journal of Social 
Psycfiofogy, XVI {1&42), pp. 99-105. 
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who did not attend lost about the same amount. The regular 
orphanage was ver)' crowded and the environment was extremely 
meaner. This tendenc)’ of the control group is in line with xvhat 
has been found in other studies; Children decrease in I.Q. as they 
grow up in poor environments, such as orphanages, homes for the 
feeble-minded, back^vard niral communities, and bbghted areas in 
a city. 

The dramatic changes in intelligence that occasionally are re- 
ported occur only when the child’s entire environment is abruptly 
altered — ^home, school, peer group, and community. An enriched 
school environment alone cannot be expected to result in a sub- 
stantial change in I.Q- We can, however, expect the school to 
adjust instruction and appraisal to the child’s intelh'gence. And, 
since most of the day-to-day learning tasks of the child depend on 
what he already has learned as well as upon his ability' to learn, the 
school can make certain that each day it contributes as much as 
possible to the dev'elopment of that background of knowledge upon 
which new learning must be built This portion of the child’s 
preparation for life is very directly under the control of dje school, 
Tsychologtccl factors and learning ahility. To obtain an accurate 
measure' of a child’s mental ability, the examiner must win his con- 
fidence, obtain his cooperation, and make the test situation as inter- 
esting as possible. These are problems that the clinician faces 
whenever be administers an intelligence test. 

Some chfldreu are so extremely withdrawn that scores an intelli- 
gence tests are meaningless. Such children may erroneously be 
diagnosed as feeble-minded, a exmdition sometimes referred to as 
'‘pseudo-feoblemindedoess.” 

The teacher as well as the clinician may fail to recognize the 
potentialities of the withdrawn child. Ordinarily, the aggressive 
children keep the teacher occupied— in fact, the teacher sometimes 
wishes that more children were inclined to withdraw somew'hat. 
However, even when the withdraw’al is not severe enough to 
invalidate the intelligence test score, U may result in retarding both 
the social and educaUonal development of the child. And acute 
wthdrawal is a serious threat, not only to the child’s mtellectual 
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be 30 years later. Ilis level of mental development is greater. But 
he is relatively deficient in other assets that arc not measured 
directly by intelligence tests but that do promote intelligent be- 
havior. For one thing, he is deficient in experience. As he grows 
older, he will grow in experience cx'en though his level of mental 
development is declining. So we see that his mental development is 
highest when he needs it most — ^when he is meeting new problems, 
adjusting to new situations, and working out solutions that he will 
have to live with the rest of his life. 

This whole trend is natural and desirable. Since the IS-ycar-olds 
interests are wide and general, he wants to investigate and experi- 
ment with all sorts of new situations. Then, after he passes 20, he 
begins to specialize and to develop hobbies; he retreats to his home; 
and he throws most of his energy into his career. 

Intelligence tests, then, arc designed for children and adolescents. 
They help us as teachers to adjust the curriculum to the needs of 
the individual child; they help us to guide him in choosing a vo- 
cation and in planning for his future educational development. In 
order to help him plan what he is t^ do next, we must know wliat 
development he has already made. 

Intelligence as a deteTminer of life plans. The school, then, mokes 
both short-range and long-range use of intelligence test scores. For 
day-to-day, term-to-term purposes, it uses them to adjust instruc- 
tional materials to the mental maturity of each child. For long- 
range purposes, it uses them to help the child and his parents to 
plan his later education and to choose his vocation. In the school 
year 1923-24, the 4,184 sixth-grade students in the public schools 
of a large city were given the Otis Group Intelligence Scale.*® In 
1935, when they were about 24 years old, a survey was made of the 
occupational choices, educational attainments, and delinquency 
records of the 2,485 members of this group who could be located. 
Table 2 shows us how their occupational choices were related to 
their sixth-grade intelligence test scores. Although it is not shown 
in the table, the group’s achievement was also closely related to the 

Sixth Graders Twelve Years Later. Bulletin of the Regional Department 
of Economic Security. Cincinnati. 1938. 
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<ii children with I.Q.’s of 140 and above (the average was 150), it 
was found that 90 per cent of the boys and 85 per cent of the girls 
subsequently attended college.** A large majority of them made 
superior college records. About 50 per cent entered professions 
and about 25 per cent chose semi-professional or business careers. 

Low I.Q.’s are even more predictive of occupational choice and 
scholastic success than high ones are. Even in the highly gifted 
group mentioned above, many became clerks or entered skilled 
trades, and a few became laborers. The range of intelligence on the 
semi-skilled and skilled occupational levels is much greater than in 
the professional groups. Although a high minimum level of intelli- 
gence is essential in preparing for a profession, the intellectual 
giant is not barred from unskilled labor. 

For some routine jobs, however, such as assembly-line workers 
and bus drivers, employers do try to set a maximum intelligence 
quotient They know that a brilliant person can learn the skills 
demanded by such jobs in a short time, but they also know that 
he will soon lose interest and will stick to his work only if his 
economic need is great enough. If he is not challenged by his fob, his 
attention wanders and he begins to daydream. Then accidents 
occur and efficiency drops off. In addition, the brilliant worker who 
is misplaced in a routine job may become a leader in fomenting 
trouble among other employees. 

At the extremely high level, intelligence quotients appear to 
lose their predictive value. An l.Q. of 180, for example, seems to 
guarantee no more success than one of 140. Although many factors 
are probably responsible, one implication is that the school does not 
do as good a job as it might in stimulating the brilliant child. A 
child with an LQ, of 140 can perform with ease any of the scholastic 
tasks ordinarily demanded by the high school and, in most cases, 
by the college. A child with an l.Q. of 180 can accomplish these 
tasks even more easily, and there is usually nothing for him to do 
but daydream in the time he has left over. By offering the brilliant 

’•Lewis M. Tertnan and Melita Oden. “Status of the California Gifted 
Group at the End of Sutcen Years," Intelligence: Its Sature and Nurture, 
39th Yeaiboolc of the N.S.SX., Part I (1940). pp. 67-74. 
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child little more than we offer the average child, we may be 
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determinant of intelligence. We should like to find that the school 
years as well as the pre-school years have a great deal to do with the 
child’s rate of intellectual as well as educational grosvth. 

Let’s examine a few studies that deal with the possible contribu- 
tions of the environment to the child’s intellectual development. 

Heredity and intelligence. Many years ago, only a few people 
had enough leisure time to read and write about all the things that 
interested them. These favored few had servants to do their work 
and money to spend on books. Naturally enough, they found it 
pleasant to conjecture about what it was that had made them such 
gifted, superior people. They turned to their ancestors and tiieir 
relatives to see if they could find the ans^ve^ there. And they came 
up with the conclusion that it must be good heredity, their “wise 
choice" of ancestors, that assured them success in life on earth and, 
perhaps, in the hereafter. This was a comforting thought, and 
they published many studies in support of it. 

One very popular study was a survey of the 977 most eminent 
men from a population of about 4,000,000.^^ According to normal 
chance expectancy, if no corrclatiOD existed behveen eminent 
and family, only one or two of the eminent men would have had a 
close relative also in the group and perhaps only three or four 
svould ha\'e had a distant relative. But 332 w’ere found to be 
closely related and 203 were distantly rebtedi Surely that was con- 
clusive e\'idence. 

To pro\ide proper balance, studies were also made of infamous 
families. Perhaps the best known was that of the Kallikaks.^ 
Martin Kallikak, a young soldier in the Revolutionary War, once 
met an allegedly feeble-minded girl at a tavern. By 1912, there 
were 4S0 known descendants of iheir meeting. Of these, 143 were 
feeble-minded, 36 were illegitimate, and many of the others were 
of doubtful mentality. Only 46 of the descendants were considered 
by the investigator to be of normal mentality. 

** Frand* ^Jfon. tlercdiiary Cen/of — Inquiry into lU Laxrs and Come- 
Lo^on ( ISO)) and New York ( 1892) : Macmillan and Co,, pn. 307 0. 

Hrar)* Goddard, The KaViXak Family — A Study in The tlerediiy of 
Fnhlc-mindednra. New York: The MacmlUan Company. 1912. 
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Ent:^ronmen^ and intelligence. In recent years, the debate on the 
relative effect of heredity and environment has gone in another 
direction. The introduction of sa'entific methods into psj’chologfcaJ 
studies has strongly influenced both the care with which studies 
are planned and the interpretations that are made of the results. 
In short, this is what psychologists have learned; If both the en- 
vironment and the heredity of two individuals or of h\’o groups are 
quite different, differences in intelligence cannot be attributed solely 
to either factor. Obviously, Martin KalUhaks descendants did not 
have a normal environment, and the children of eminent families 
ha\’e eniironmental as well as hereditary advantages. So when we 
study a child’s jnent.nl abilities, we must always be at\'are of both 
lus heredity and his environment. 

hfany carefully conducted studies have been made that show 
how important a factor environment is in the child’s intellectual 
development. To get an idea of what these studies bas’e told us, 
let’s looh at one of them in detail."’ One hundred and thirt)’*n{no 
illegitimate infants, with an average age of three months, were 
placed in carefully selected foster homes. The intelligence of their 
true parents was estimated on the basis of tests, amount of school- 
ing, and occupation. The average I.Q. of the true mothers ^vas 
estimated to be below 90, and that of the true fathers somewhat 
below iOO. On an average, the foster parents had completed 12 
years of schooling. One-eighth of the foster mothers and one-fifth of 
the foster fathers had college degrees. It was possible to follou- 100 
of these children to age I3S. By the lime they were 41i ye-ars old, 
their average I.Q. was 112; at age seven, the average was 115; and at 
age isy the average on Xwo tests was 112. Although the gain in I.Q. 
between ages four and seven and the loss between seven and 13* 
are not significant it is likely that had the children remained from 
infancy with their below-average parents, tlieir I.Q.'s, as a group, 
would also have been well helow awrage (probably from 90 to 
93), instead of about 113. 


■ Skoda]; and Harold M. Sfceeb. "A ‘J 

Adoptive Homes." /owmoi o/ CefUtic P*!fcholcsy. l^Vl {m5). Pp- 
And^ "A Final FoHow-up Stody of One Huadi^ Adopted Children. Joun^al 
of Genelic Psychology, LXXV (1949), pp. SS-ISS. 
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Earlier in this chapter, we learned that a mental age of 10, for 
example, means that a child made a score equal to that made by 
the average lO-year^old child. Thus, if a mental age of 10 is the 
average score of lO-year-oId children, the average f.Q. of 10-year-old 
children is 100. And of course this is true for children at any age 
level — the acerage I.Q. is 100. Actually, however, we place some 
restrictions on this meaning. Why? Because as obtained from any 
intelligence test, an I.Q. of 100 merely means that a child is average 
as compared to children of his age who were in the standardization 
group that toas used. For example, when the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale was standardized, only American-born white children 
were used.-* Obviously fhi's places a restriction on our interpreta- 
tions of the I.Q. But we already know that it is merely an estimate — 
not a final and complete answer to a question concerning an indi- 
vidual child’s abilit)' to leam. 

So, granting that 100 I.Q. is only reasonably near to what we 
would find if all children were tested, let’s see what reference 
points we can establish for I.Q.’s above and below 100. It has been 
knouTi for a long time that if w'e were to measure the height or 
weight of all 10-ycar-old children, for example, they would fit 
rather closely what is called a “normal curve." ** After testing 
many thousands of children, it has been found that test intelligence, 
too, fits well enough so that we can use the normal cur\'e as a point 
of relercnce. Actually, there seem to be a few more children at 
the lower end of the scale than would be predicted from examining 
the normal airve, but this appears to be due to factors such as birth 
injuries and disease that result in some children’s having a lower 
I.Q. than they otherwise would have had. But all in all the normal 
curv’c gives us valuable information concerning how intelligence 
would be distributed if it were possible to measure all children. 


■Quinn NtcNcmar, The riccWon of the Stanford-Biwt Scale. Boston: Housh- 
ton MiRlin Company, 1DI2, p. 6. ” 

■ A normal ptob-aLiLty curve" is a bcn'.shaped curve governed by a specific 
mathematical formula. It i* ilie tj-pe of curve obtained when a large numocr of 
chance factors interact. (For example, if we were to toss lO.tKX) pennies many 
times and count the number ol heads after each loss, the results would ap- 
proxirtute this curse.) ‘ 
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Nol.ce that in Fig. 1 there are more children m'th an TO of 100 
ton tvith ay other l.Q, and tot the nett most common I.Q.s are 
^ and 101. And there are the same number of 110 1.Q/s as there are 
JUs, and so on to both extremes of the curve. 



Fift. J. The thforclleal dbtrfhitien e/ MeVigefiee (the noma} cuive), torn- 
pilled for 10,000 unselcctcd eases. Read thus: Of 10,000 children, about 2S0 
have l.Q. cf JOO; about 300 (3 per cent) hove I Q. below 71. 


Now let s examine the findings of a study in which a large number 
of cliildren actually was tested. The standardization cases used for 
the lleWsed Stanford-Binet Scal^ though limited to American- 
bom white children, are one of our best sources of infonn-ation, 
since a large number of children \vas tested carefully with an 
individual intelligence unit Figure 2 gives this distribution with a 
normal curve fitted to it for comparison.®* 


“ You mav notice that, ailhougb we said eailfer that the average score of 
the standanji!a«oQ cases for a Jest was lOO, this group averages somewhat 
above 100. This seeming discrepancy was caused fay statistical manipulation on 
the part of the airtJiors of the test Ibat we will not go into here. The manipula- 
tion was necessary because the standaidiration cases contained too many 
cliitdrcB of superior economic Jew!, nod the adjustment had to be made to 
insure that 100 l.Q, on the test wouU be average for American-born white 
children. 
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Later on, when you begin to study the distribution of I.Q/s 
among the children in your classroom, you will wTint to compare 
it with the distribution in the general, unselected population. Of 
course, the two \viU never coincide, smce the very dullest children 



are usually cared for in spectal znstitub'oEU rather than in the regu- 
lar classroom. So the lower limit of your classroom distribution will 
be higher than it is in the general population. Another thing that 
you will notice is that the classroom distribution changes from 
grade to grade, right through the secondary school For example 
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you Will find that an I.Q. of 100 is slighUy below average during 
Iho early ekmenlaiy-school years, but that it is ejcceded by about 
75 per cent of llio pupils in the tenth grade. Since children svith 
lower I.Q.'s tend to drop out of school as the years pass, the average 
level IS raised. ® 

Your Tcsjjonsiblhlies 
as a teacher 

What wll all these facts and figures mean to you when you take 
your place in the classroom? They will mean a great deal. They 
will have a direct hearing on how you go about carrying out your 
professional responsibilities. 

Think for a minute fll) 0 ut the child svith an I.Q. of 70 or below’. 
Psychologists call him feeble-minded. And the normal distribution 
eun’c in Fig. I shows us tliat about 0 per cent of the general popula- 
tion can be expected to fall into this same class. In reality, the figure 
is closer to 4 per cent. That means that three or four out of every 
hundred children in the general popuLation are feeble-minded. Of 
course, not all these children enter school, but about five-sixths of 
them do. And many of them continue to attend school until they 
can drop out legally. So if you work with a typical group of chil- 
dren, in the elcmenlary-school years at least, you can reasonably 
expect ibat about three out of e%-ery hundred wfil be feeble-minded. 

^Vhat about the so-called '‘duH' children — those with f.Q.'s be- 
tween 70 and SO? You svill find oiwut seven dull children in every 
hundred. Altogether, then, there wUI be about ten feeble-minded or 
dull children in every hundred you ^vork with. 

Obvioiislv, these children cannot compete for academic success 
witli averag*- or above-average diildren. They cannot be given the 
same assigmuents, nor can they be appraised according to tlie 
same scalw. If you fail to recognize their needs and limitations, 
vou will force them to look elsmvbere for the security and recogm'- 
iion that they so desperately need. But if you are patient with 
them and help tliem to learn at their maximum rate, without de- 
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manding that they do the impossible, you can encourage them to 
develop the self-respect and personal adjustment that they need in 
order to make a worth-while place for themselves in life. 

Then there are the brilliant children — the ones with the very 
high l.Q.’s, These children seldom seem to present a problem to the 
school. But the school often presents a problem to them! Unless 
you are very careful, you wdll find yourself spending all your time 
with the average children (of whom there are so many) and the 
below-average, simply assuming that the brilliant children can 
take care of themselves. You know that they can learn something 
after only one reading or one explanation that the average child 
has to have explained two or three times and that the dull child 
may have to work over for a whole day. So while you are busj' \vith 
the slower learners, you may leave the brilliant child to busy him- 
self with doodling, daydreaming, or running errands. And some- 
times he is even penalized for his unusual abilities. The lO-ycar-old 
with an I.Q. of 140, for example, may talk and think so like an 
adult that we forget that in other areas of development he may 
still behave like a lO-year-old. We may e.vpect too much of him 
and lose our patience when he does “act his age." The greatest 
danger, of course, is that he will find the classroom a dull and un- 
exciting place unless you make some attempt to provide him with 
real intellectual challenges. 

With all these children— those with the highest l.Q.’s, those with 
the lowest, and tiiose in between — your responsibilitj' as a teacher 
is basically tlic same: to fit your instruction to the abilities of each 
child. All the techniques and methods that you ham in your other 
courses will be meaningless if you shirk this basic responsibility. 
Just as tlie cliairs and desks in the classroom must be fitted to the 
physical size of children, so must your instruction and classroom 
materials be fitted to their intellectual “size." And this is a demand- 
ing task, since indiridual difierences In intelligence are far more 
subtle, far more difiicull to identify and to accommodate, than are 
differences in physical size. 

Logically, if you tailor your classroom instruction to indhidual 
needs, you should also tailor your evaluation and reporting prac- 
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ticcs to those same needs. Each child's performance should be 
evaluated and reported in fenns of his ability to perform. You 
may find tliat the school system in which you will be teaching still 
uses traditional grade cards for reporting to parents, although many 
schools are abandoning this practice in favor of more informal and 
infonnative reporting schemes. But no matter what system is used. 
)’ou can encourage parents to visit the school and to talk w'th you ' 
about their children’s progress. Since parents are sometimes un- 
aware of the true intellectual abilities of their children, they may 
make unreasonable demands on them that lead to emotional and 
social maladjustment. One of your responsibilities as a teacher is 
to share your knowledge about each child’s intelligence with his 
parents, so that together you can create a home and school environ- 
ment that will lead to healthy growth in every area of development. 

As you prepare to take your place as a professional teacher, you 
will be thinking constantly about how you can challenge every 
child to use his intellectu.al abilities to the fullest and how you can 
insure that every ciiild, every day, will experience some success in 
keeping xvith his abilities. 


Problems and projects 

1. What factors tend to make individual differences in level of 
mental development greater in the high school than in the elemen- 
tary school? Wliat factors tend to make them smaller? 

2. Defend or .attack the folimving statements: The average I.Q. 
of higb-scliool graduates has fallen during the past 25 years. This 
is desirable. 

3. List some specific adjustments in assignments, class projects, 
and grades that you might make in your leacliing later on. 


Suggested readings 

Biker Harry Introduction to Erc^ional Children. New York: Tlie 
MacmillS^Comnany. 1P53. Chapter 14. “The Nature of IntelLgence 
pp. 221-243. (An excellent supplement to the fe-vts d^^cussjon of 
tellectual development.) 
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Additional resources 

Dennis, Wayne (ed.), headings in Child Psychology. Ne%v York: Pren- 
tice-ilall, Inc., 1931. Part 0, "Intelligence," pp. 320-377. (Reprint 
and discussion of six important articles on intellectual development.) 

Goodenough, Florence L., Mental Testing. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1949. Part I, "Historical OrienUtion," pp. 3-94. (An 
Interesting discussion of Uie social and educational need for mental 
testing and a history of its development.) 

McNemar, Quinn, “A Critical Examination of the University of Iowa 
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CHAPTEn 7 


^lotivaiion: 

The why of human behavior 


The teacher mtirt know a great iJcoJ about the of huMaii 
behaoior if he is to create effecticc learning siltialions. Uchavior 
is modified only in response to needs. Classroom learning and 
personality development take place only when present responses 
are inadequate to satisfy needs. In our study of human behavior, tcc 
try to discover how school tasks can be made signlfieont and pur- 
poseful to each child. 

^fotivalion is one of the most f/wcinaling and important areas itr 
psychology. If we can ttndersttnd the motives of a child, wc can 
understand and even predict In’s behavior. Uliy is this true? Be- 
cause motives arc the d)Tjaniic force that energizes beh-ivior, it is 
motivation that compels the ^ild to act. And motives are penirtent 
— they keep him acting until he finds satisfactions for them. Xot 
only do motives keep liim acting, they direct In's actions toward 
specific goals. 

As j‘ou can see, j’Ou lins'e a professional need for understanding 
moli\’ation. Vou wll ss-ant to master l«otb the Oiecty (the ■'why") of 
motivation and the mctliods (the "how") through which )-ou can 
use motives to guide beliawor and to promote leandng. 

TljefC are certain h.tsic molisrs or noetls that csrrv* penon— ■ 
child and adtilt— strives to satisfy. So long as our present behavior 
and knowledge are .adequate lo satisfy all our needs, wc do not 
change our behavior or acquire new knowJedge. We motlify our 
attitudes, interests, and personalities, and wc acquire new know I* 

1S5 
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edge, only when our present beha\ior and knowledge do not satisfy 
our motives. The only things that appeal to us, the only goals that 
we desire to attain, are those that will help us to satisfy some 
strongly felt motive. 

To learn something new, then, there must be (1) a goal that 
attracts us and (2) some obstacle that keeps us from attaining that 
goal For if no obstacle stood in our way, our present behavior 
and knowledge would take us directly to our goals and we would 
have no need to Icam. 

We learn only when there is no other way for us to reach the 
goals that our unsatisfied motives create. When we feel a need for 
learning, for e.xample, it is because we are convinced that we can 
satisfy some motive only by acquiring learning. This felt need is a 
far more important clement in the effective learning situation than 
is the simple physical presence of materials to be learned. 

— — Let’s look at why we learn from another angle. You want to be a 
successful teacher. That is a goal that appeals to many of your 
ps)'choIogical needs. You want the esteem of your pupils, their 
parents, your fellow teachers, and your supervisor. And you want 
to feel a pride in your own professional skilL In addition, you 
want to be secure in your position as a teacher. Thus professional 
skill and knowledge become very real goals to you. Are there any 
problems that must be solved before you attain these goals? You 
can see that there are numerous problems. Somehow you must learn 
a great deal about boys and girls as well as about general teaching 
methods and materials. You suspect that to reach your goals you 
must Icam about the motives of cbQdren and how you can appeal 
to these motives.^ 

Have you ever noticed how much a child learns when he sets 
out to raise a calf or a pig, to plant a garden, or to build a radio, 
a soap-box automobile, a telegraph set, a telescope, or a club house? 
Although few of the conditions are present that we like to think 
are essential to an effective learning situation, he learns more on 
his own than he does when he attacks some of our well-planned 
classroom problems. \Vhen be feels a strong enough need, the 
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reads instructions that under ordinary circumstances ate 
t^ir'is readin, ievei, and^he ohtaius — " 

■“'lie “o2eror«lination is needed to keep him at the 

he bandies with ease. collect money for 

'Vty tHis ‘"^'ILreolX my does a child 
newspapers learn to mak B a, 

ZcX 

his room or preparing a *“"« ,he fundamentaL needs^ 

Tt»auswHUaife3»^||^^^ 

when 

devote tills whole chapte moHvation has on clas 

I ,ve shall look at the *ldrapt=r will introduce you to 
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that fonn the central core of human nature — the rules that govern 
the learning of all; and second let us look at the problems that make 
one child or one adult different from anotlier. 


T/ic motives of man 

MomTS are the drives that energize all bchanor. E ver)* learned 
act that \ve perform — simple or complex — and the manner in which _ 
we perform it are the results of our attempts to satisfy moth'es.^ 
t>a lf»flrn fpg- hQth in the classroom and in informal activi * 

ties, and tbe'p ^onaliU* traits that he exhibits are but symptom s 
of bis st rivinPi’i to 

The motives that energize human behavior can be divided into 
three broad groups: (1) physiological motivcs,_ (2) p 5 )'chological 
moUves, and (3) habit motives. 

P/wriofoglcgf motices. These are the motives that innire^ hs^ 
nr eser%’ation of life for the individual and for the human race. They 
include hunger, sex, fatigue, elimination of body wastes, thirst, 
a voidance of pain, and the desire to maintai n a proper bodil y 
* *tCTpCTature. These motives are p rese nt in all animal life, but^ „ 
man theirmethod of exp ression becomes so in terwoven with hli . 
le arned soci^ customs thaT~~il is exce edingly diiiicult to isolat e 
them. The same pattern of behavior may be aroused at different 
times by different motives, and any single pattern of behavior is 
likely to be caused by numerous interacting motives. Our methods 
for satisfying our physiological motives are often intimately related 
to psychological motives and habit motives. 

Psychological motices. Psychological motiv’es (sometimes called 
"ego” motives) are extremely important determi nants of human 
behavi or. In l owe r animals these motives are of little importance , 
but in m an th ey often ezert a strong er p ressure than the more 
basic physiological drives^ The ca ve man's direct a pproa ch to_j h&— 
problems of securing food or win ning a m ate has long sinc e been 
modiiied by the forces of la\^ an d social^customl 
I Our desire to maintain and bolster our self-esteem and our feeling 
of esteem in the eyes of others, and our needs for security and for 






Yet some milifary units have been able to build a tradition so strong 


that cverj' man wU volunteer for any misswn, regardless of its 
danger. All the physiological motives urge them toward self^preser* 
vation, but the psychological motives alone are powerful enough to 


\ Vliy are psycliological motives so po\verful?_One reason is that^ 
.we' con seldom satistv rompietcly-. \N^may enhance our— 

security. b\it we are never secure in a finaLaod complete sense^ Our _ 
fe elings of s e ctiri^ can be nurtured but never satiated. And so it is _ 
wi th self-esteem and our feeling of esteem in the ev es of ndiers-We 
work and st rive for ever greater conquests. As soon as we have., 
attai ned one goal, we set up a new, more difficult one. There are 
"probably few men who, once they have been elected governor or 

"se'nafdfT^l^ n»t dream of ^tending their ^thority ang~prestige 

over the xvhole nation. A n d kings and d ictotors have often thought 
lo'ngipglydf rulin g the whole world. L 'hysioiogical m otives, on the 
' other la'ahd. can be completely satisfied— at least temporarily. A nd 
in nur cuUure the goals that satisfy our physiological are 

more easily attained thaiToTe the g o als th at minister to our psycho- 
l ogical nee ds.— — 

"mSToF the Ijchavior proWans that you encounter will result 
from threats to the child's fceKng of security, self-esteem, or the 
regard of others. Tlwse threats occur fa the home, on the play- 
ground and fa the classroom. A problem exists for the child 
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whenever he is blocked in his attempts to satisfy his psychological 
motives. He has a constant need for seairity and esteem that he 
actively seeks to satisfy. As a skillful teacher, you will want to 
construct problem situations that ofTcr the child an opportunity to 
satisfy his psychological drives. Because tliese motives arc so power- 
ful, attempts to satisfy them lead to (he most effective learning. 

rlabit motives. A habit once it is well established, fu mishes-lts.- 
o wn source of motivtittnn^Q riffmfllly. it may have been formed in 
an attempt to satisfy needs based on a n bysiologtcal or p5 >xhological 
^otiveT We leam to comb our hair o r brush our teeth becaus e it 
increases our security, self- esteem, or esteem in the eyes of ot hersJ^ 
However, once the habit is established we retain it. It acts as a_ 
""rnotiv’e in its own right lo^ after tlie original sour ce of motiyation. 
has become satisfied in other ways. Smoking, che^v^ng gum or 
tobacco. deanlin<*<< i fnllaw ing-a-ccrtain-route to school ._pP 5 iure, 
pitch of thg vnl«?e in and-appli catfon to the fob at hand 

are other exampl es of such habits. 

The problems of life 

In many respects, the problems that \vc meet in life are even more 
important than our motives, because it is the problems that compel 
us to change our behavior — that make us leam. The psychologist 
often refers to these problems as frustrations, and to the tense 
feeling that arises when problems are encountered as a feeling of 



Typa cf dricts 
' or moCxvet 
Physiological 
Psychological 
Habit 


Tjfpes cf block* 
orptvblem* 


1 

Conflict* of motices 

1 

Encironmeniol inadequacies 


GOALS 


nc. 1. The motications and frustrsdiont in hur/ian behacior. 


frustration. Figure 1 shows us the three general types of frustration 
that can block our motives. 

Conflict between motives. As you have often been told, ‘Ti’ou can- 
not eat your cake and have it too.” You have to resolve the con- 
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fiict between hvo or more moUves. You ivaot to save your money 
for future needs, but a new suit of dotfies or an evening at a night 
club seems desirable too. You want to attend school during the 
summer to prepare yourself for a better position, but travel^or a 
summer at a resort o^rs more opportunity for new experiences. The 
ditW in the classroom wants to win your approval, but he finds that 
in order to do so he must earn the disapproval of some of bis 
fellow students. 

Personal deficiencies. Personal deficimeies make up a second 
general class of frustrations. Because of insufficient sire, strength, 
or agility, a child is unable to compete successfully with his fellows 
in rough-and-tumble play. Because of some lack of attractiveness, 
such as being too large or having a poor complexion, a girl is re- 
jected by members of either her own or the opposite sex; because of 
insufficient intellectual abiliW, a child fails to attain success in the 
classroom; because he has suffered the loss of an arm or a leg, or is 
afflicted by muscular paralysis or some other ih’sability, a child 
may lose both security and self-esteem. 

Etivironmental Inadequacies. Our third class of fnjstratJons in- 
cludes those that arise from a deficiency in the eiivirnnment A 
sailor is unable to obtain fresh drinking water. An explorer cannot 
find enough game to hVe on. A boy cannot secure spending money 
or clothing that meets the standards set by bis felJou'S. A girl is 
ashamed of her clothes, her home, or the neighborhood in which 
she lives. Frequently the home, die school, and the peer group 
make social, intellectual, or emotional demands on the child that 
he is unable to meet A personal defect that would be insignificant 
in one environment poses an insoluble problem in another. The 
race, nationality, and religion of the child become serious problems 
in one group and highly acceptable characteristics in another. 


ffow tte react 

to the ■prohlems of life 

AS ixiNG AS we are able to satisfy our motives, we fiave no real 
need and are faced with no real problem. If we can eat when 
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are hungry', drink when v/e are thirsty, receive the praise of oui 
fellows, feel secure in our job and family, and brush our teeth H 
we are in the habit of so doing, we are scarcely aware of the poten- 
tial power of our motives. 


But when %ve are unable to satisfy oar moUVes immediately, our 
contentment vanishes and we become tense. Mentally or phj*sically, 
we spring into motion. Motion is t}'pical of all animals in problem 
situations. \Ve may learn to suppress physical motion by finding 
that mental activity is more likely to lead us to a solution of our 
problems, but the tendency to mo\'e remains with us. This tendenej- 
appears to arise from a heightened muscular tension that is ^"pical 
of our beharior whenever we encounter a problem that wc cannot 
solve immediately. This t>-pe of reaction has had survival value 
rou_h the long period of animal and human dcvelopmenL If our 
Mcestors ^d felt contented and related when they gresv hungn', 
they would have starr ed and we would not have been bom. If thes* 
had b^e sleepy when their motives were frustrated, thev would 
have failed to avoid pain or to seek vs-armth. In short, the restless- 
nes^ a ression, and wakefulness that we experience when vve are 
frustrated we natural responses, and, at least imtO recent times, 
ave conto'^ted to the preservation of the individual and the 
survival of the species. 


kx. about in our search for a solution, our behavior mav 

""'I a planned 

the' p'oblenT”^^ ^ investigate the various possibilities for solving 

thf nrf>^ cany out an intelligent campaign onlv if 

that « ^ ^ faced with 3 problem 

n>>r#v 4 c ' • aggression toward individuals or other 

aS.t proc::i beha^ior is a highly 

behavior. The problems that 
stand betvs-oen us and Ure saUsfacion of our needs compel us to 
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search actively hr soMiom. tt a iigh-sdrool girl feels that she 
nee* a new party dress, she may be willing to tale a job to earn 
extra money even though she has to sacrifiee sleep and recreation. 
In the classroom, this same need for social approval may compel 
a child to sacriBce phy time so that he can keep up with his class- 
mates in spcHing or algebra. 

PcrionaJify js shaped by the problems encountered and by the 
individuals solution to those problems. If the girl who felt the 
need for a new party dress had chosen instead to fiich money 
from her mother’s purse, or If the school child had copied from his 
neighbor s paper, and if these actions had resulted in general satis- 
faction, each child would have taken a serious step tov-ard develop- 
/ing an unsavory personality. T^us motives are the life force, but the 
■problems encountered shape liTeTcourse’r ' ' ' " ' 


Modvatfan 
in the classrootn 

Fortunately, our civilization forbids the use o f pliysical force to 
compel children to learn. The teacher is not permitted to block 
physiological motives intentionally in order to force a child to 
^master a mathematical problem or the parts of speech. Instead, we 
//rely almost exclusively on psychological motives and on habit 
■ motives to encquMge_Ieaming'iinhe'cIassrooin. ^ * 

r And these are important motivational 'forces. The child needs 
’ the approval of botli his teacher and his classmates. He wants to 
receive good marks to show to his parents and to convince himself 
of his own adequacy. By guiding and rewarding his curiosity, 
which is primarily a desire for new experiences, sve can encourage 
him to move-on-fro rn one valuable learning experience to anothe r. { 
The habits of work and attention that we help the chdd to"de- 
velop will carry him through many tasks for which be feels no 
immediate need. Once developed, correct habits of learning are 
'perpetuateitby. two'veiystro'ng forces; (1) the motivaUonal value 
ip^eSedTiy all habit s and (2) th e efficiency and eaj e^^f effort 
that~thev^rry~wth them._ 
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A general principle of behavior is that the individual tends to 
eliminate unnecessary motion. As he practices a task, he becomes 
more efficient For example, if a child attempts to find information 
in a book, he flounders about. But after he is taught to use the index, 
he goes directly to the proper place and finds what be wants. With 
practice, he forms the habit of using the index and, since this leads 
him most directly to his goal, he has an added reason for retaining 
his habit. We must consider this factor of efficiency when wc seek 
to break habits that have become well established. If we have 
learned to operate the typewriter by the hunt-and-peck system, we 
are not likely to change to the more effective touch system without 
considerable motivation and instruction. To make a change would 
interfere with our existing habits and would result, at least for a 
time, in a loss in efficiency. However, once we do make the change 
and grow competent under the new method, our efficiency supple- 
ments the force of our new habU to guarantee that we will maintain 
it. Thus, though it is difficult to discard old habits of work and to 
adopt new ones, if we can once find better methods and practice 
them''{ot a time, they will be retained. 

K^The relative value of various goals. In a sense, striving to>yard_ 
goals is nothing more than an attempt to satisfjT'niotives that 
/ ha^cbeeiTblocked by obstaclS“cir problems. Once we have reached 
our goal7 we Tell ourselves, IhT tension created by our present 
failure to overcome our problems will be reduced. 

The effort that we expend to achieve a given goal is determined 
by a number of factors, some of which are more powerful than the 
importance of the goal itself. We strive harder for a small satis- 
faction that we can attain now than for a much larger goal that 
we can attain only at the end of a long period of time. A dime 
held near to the eye appears to he larger than the sun; a small 
reward attainable now may loom larger, and may induce more 
effort, than a great reward that can he obtained only in the indefi- 
nite future. When we set out on a 20-mile hike, the thought of ar- 
riving at our destination hours later furnishes us with little imme- 
diate satisfaction. Instead, we pick out a tree or a hill a mile or so 
away and then watch as our footsteps make the distance dwindle. 
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10. *0 ohild strives fa r.liatd er for a gold star or a word of 
JBS-O-*'™' Ito 00" got this morning or this afternoon than he does 
for a Fh.D. that wig not be within his reach for twenty years. But 
notice that the higher his level of intellectual development, the 
longer he is willing to xvait for rewards. The mature student is 
quite content to work for goals that are in the farKlistant future. 
He is able to break his major goals down into the smaller steps of 
a book read, a paper completed, a few pages written, or a semester 
of study accomplished. 

Bui imm-iture students have not yet learned that the only way to 
reach important goals is by moving forward a step at a time. As 
a matter of fact, since their experienM is so limited, they may not 
»c\'en be n\\’are of llte existence of dktant goals. So one of your big 

I ^Jobs in working with these pupils is to break down the large but 
Relatively unattain able goals of life into sin.all, attainable go.ils. At 
the end of each small unit of accximpUsbment,' you will want to 
provide opportunities for reward through a sense of accoiDpUshmeot, 
through a satisfaction of curiosity, or through a feeling of teacher or 
CTOup appro^’al. The child cannot work for a mastery of arithmetic 
pimply because he may need it rvhen be becomes an engineer many 
/ years J ater. Each small step in the long-range plan must prove 
I rewarding to his curiosity, his securitj", his self-esteem, his esteem 
in the eyes of others, or to some other motive. 

Onlt/ bt/ making sure ihat ecenj unit of work will satisfy some 
need of every child, can we create a good learning situation. Puplh 
are more likely to slrice toward oif<if goals when they themselves 
feel that the goals are important than when they are prodded by a 
iashnastcr. 

When the school provides for the satisfaction of needs, pupil 
motiralfan sasrj to the same high level that ejbts in out-of-schooI, 
infonnal, cMdilirceted learning situaKons. Whal is more, die learn- 
ing is dirSted toward a p)aimed 'en,d. To the r-alues of nul-of-sehool 
learning, «-e add adult assistance and^pjanning, the faemdes of 
die library, well-lighted classrroms, and carefully chosen k^oratory' — 

'^ZtTere is where our thinking about education so often goes 
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astray. True — the tasks to be performed must ^ulfin_a_felt need 
the child. But this alone is not enough. The tasks must als'o'point 
toward definite and wisely chosen goals that possess social utility 
j and that prepare the child to meet future problems of life. The 
V school must be child-centered, but the child must not be deserted 
< by the teacher and the curriculum-maker and left to chart his 
I course unassisted. Since he cannot appreciate how great his future 
' need will be for certain skills and knowledge, he is entitled to the 
very best guidance that educational experts can offer him. It will 
. be your duty, as a teacher, to see that the child’s activity takes him 
\in a desirable direction and at the same time fulfills needs that he 
reels at the moment. As you grow in experience, you will discover 
that goals with high social utility can be made as rewarding to the 
needs of the child as goals with little or no utility. 

I Leveh of aspiration. Different persons aspire to different levels of 
attainmen t. If we are to make an acairate estimate of how valuable 
a goal is to a specific child, wc must think not only of bow important 
it seems to us as adults, or of how soon the child can attain it, but 
also of how attractive it seems to the child. Goals that seem to us 
to have the same apparent size and to be the same distance from 
attainment may differ greatly in attractiveness from child to child. 
\^One reason is that individual children have individual needs. Some 
^ildren are most in need of security, others of self-esteem, and 
still others of new experiences. These needs arise from the life 
problems that the child is encountering at the moment and from 
■the level of aspiration that has been determined by himself, his 
family, and his associates. 

His race, his religion, his family, his teachers, and his friends 
have taught him what values to place on various goals. One family 
places a high val ue on sch olarship and assumes that its children \vill 
do well in school and ^1 enter a profession. A child from such a 
family vnW need high marks to maintain his security, self-esteem, 
and esteem in the eyes of others. Another family places a higher 
value upon material p ossessions and urges its children to get 
good job as soon as pwsible. The members of a minority group 
who have had few educational and cultural opportunities may 
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eipect relatirely little from their ofispting, whereas the memhm of 
aoother group may expert a great deal. One religious group may 
place high value on confonraty.to moral codes; persons who do 
not belong to any religious group may emphasize tlie importance 
of attaining a large slwre of woridjy goods. A child’s friends may be 
interested in music, Art, and hooks, or in baseball and fishing. All 
these and many other aspects of the child's experience and of his 
present environment be]p to determine how sttrsetive various goais 
will seem to him. 

If tile child sets up goals that are in proportion to bis abilities, 
he will probxibly succeed in readiing them. But if his goals are so 
high and his abilities so low that his efforts are not rewarded, he 
will be forced either to set a lower goal for himself or to choose 
quite different goals — goals that may even be socially unacceptable. 

You will want to help each pupil to set his levels of aspiration 
low enough to guarantee some measure of success as he strives 
toward them, yet high enough to produce enough frustration to 
call forth effort and to stimulate learning. The level of aspiration 
is one determinant of how much frustration be rvill encounter. Since 
we find little or no motivation without frustration, and since no 
learning occurs vvitliout botli motivation and frustration, the level 
of aspiration must not be too low. On tlie other hand, if the goal 
seems unattainable^ the child may be driven into despj ^, unhapph - 
ness, 'random activity, and aggression. Ideally, the goal should be 
atfiunabteTut TtiglT enough' ItTbe'difficuU. Such a goal fosters high 
motivation and stimulates the cliild to roalce logical exploratory 
efforts. 

flow the "personohYi/" determines values. Each of us behaves 
with some degree of consistency and stability. Our individual pal-, 

' tern of be^vior j^_^ntroJled by our liabits, by ourjevek of aspira- - 
/' tion.'and by our' past experiences in achieving success or suffenhg 
' fatltife. Tliis pattern is a major portion of what we call “personality.” 

Though we usually think of our personality as affecting others, its 
effect upon our own behavior is no less Important. One person— 
tliroush habit, level of aspiration, and successful experiences in 
the pJst-pto a Ugh value <m henete immed.ate 
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successes without regard for the methods that he must employ to 
attain them. One child must aim for the praise of parents and 
teachers; another for the attention of his peer group. And still 
another must £nd his success^ and excitement in a dream world. 
One adolescent comes to need a camera, a coin collection, or the 
security and prestige of a good Job; another needs a fast car or 
flashy clothes. 

Thui^ when you make an assignment, show a film, or give a 
demonstration, each pupil views this classroom e.xperience from 
an entirely different vantage point from that of every other pupil — 
each seeks different goals. ’ In reading a storj% one child’s past 
experiences and levels of aspiration make him identify himself with 
the hero, another \rith the heroine, and still another with the 
villain. One child gains his greatest pleasure from the W'ealtb or 
ph)’sical traits of the hero {or the \illain), another from his 
romantic successes or power over others. 

'Motivation for learning 

As A TEACTER, you Wifi be interested in how motivah'on influences 
the acquisition of skills and knowledge in a school situation. In 
Chapter 9, we shall look closely at the problem of learning in the 
classroom. Here we shall discuss some aspects of moti\'ation that 
are not directly a part of the classroom situation. 

'w-'^Zafcotts” in learning. O ver a long period of time, the dev^elop- 
me nt of a motor skill, such as typewriting, working on an assembly, 
^e, or sending,_code messages, follows a fairly predictable pattern. 

At tirsC^ e individual shcnvs a rather rapid incrpac A in 

'“"‘ Iliis IS lolimved by a period of slow improvement and then by 

long penod in w hich L'ttle or no improvement is made. ^\Tien a 
'secretari’first halSsto t\T)e\vrite by means of the touch 5 >-stem,, 

. tor^ro^ her sp eed d^-elops during tinTyear of practti^ 
to peTfaap? §0~words per'n^ute.JThe next ^’ear or so of 
~practi^ may bring her speed up to 60 or 65 syord s per minute. Aiter_ 
that, she will pr^a bly maintain th e same Te\-el of sk ili for 
years, with sli^t day-to-dav fiuctuatioD.^^ \vSH - 
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^ though she receives a certain set fee per page typed and it is to her 
advaalage to type as rapitily as nosilble. W n might decide that 
she has readied her ji^iologicil limit. However, psychologists 
discovered long ago that although individuals do reach a Jevcf be- 
yond whieh they do not progress as long as their need remains the 
same, a substantial increase in need will result in progress far 
beyond what originally appeared to be their limit. When sufficient 
additional motivation arises, further improvement tabes place and 
the individual may continue to improve for a substantial period of 
time. 

If our typist, for example, is promised a promotion that involves 
prestige and money if she can attain a level of speed well beyond 
her present maximum, there is a good chance that she will succeed — 
assuming, of course, that the goal is not actually beyond her abili- 
ties. Habits of working at a speed that satisfies the individuals pres- 
ent motivation will not be broken ttntil his motivation is substan- 
Hally increased. He is content with his present performance even 
though it is well below his physiological limits. Each individual's 
level of performance is determined by a combination of bis abilities, 
his level of aspiration, and the habits of work Uiat have proved 
adequate to satisfy his current needs.* 

Of course, the ability to attain various levels of skill does vary 
from person to person. But regardiess of our real physiological 
limit, we seldom come very' near to attaining it. And the nearness 
with which ^ye do approach U is detennmed by the e.stent of our 
needs. ‘ 

Although we have been talking here only of simple motor skills, 
there is evidence that other types of learning, problem-solving, 
and competence in doing complex tasks, such as reading with speed 
and understanding; also depend on the arnount of motivation fur- 
nished by our present needs. 

TfT^ .Hmvards designed to influence b ehavior 

incentives. To influence b ehavior sfgntfigmtly. __ 


... • { fn motives and wrwUvcs. tee Paul T. Youn^ 

milJan Company, 1950, pp. 755-701- 
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however, the re%\’ard must be needed. It must serve to satisfy som ^^ 
motive. In the school' we offer the child interesting experiences and 
opportunities to satisfy his curiosity and to ach{e%'e status and 
self-esteem. For example, a child can have numerous incentives 
for reading about the pmneers. His curiosity concerning what solu- 
tion they will find to each 'problera acts as an incentive. And he 
identifies himself %vith Daniel Boone or Darid Crockett and obtains 
interesting experiences. He is able to' share bis experiences w'ith 
bis classmates and gain their attention and approval. He gains a 
word of praise or a sense of security from his teacher. His reading 
may result in. a better grade and heightened self-esteem and esteem 
in tlie eyes of his parents. ^ 

In business and industry' a bonus or a promotion may be offered 
as a reward for extra effort. In any situation, the most successful 
incentives are those that appeal to one or all of the psychological 
motives. 

Tositice and negative incentives. Educators h a ve stated re- _ 
peatcdly that praise is stronger than R ut hpfnre we accept 

such a broad generalization, we should look closely at what Is 
kno^vn about these common incentives. 

Both praise and reproof are strong dnigs. I f praise is adminis- 
tered constantly over a period of time, it loses much of its potenej’. 

In addition, how eiicetive it is depends a good bit on the personality 
of the person who administers iu We exj^ct praise from some indi- 
riduals and accept it almost as we would acc^t silence from 
another. And if we hear little but prake from everyone, we grow to 
s-alue it less and less. 

The same is true of reproof. If a teacher constantly berafe b is-. 
students, Uicy come to e.xpecC it. In fact, if a student fails to receive 
his fairmeasure ot reproof for the day, he may lose status 
his fellows. And so it is in the home. A child who receives little 
but reproof from his parents comes to expect and accept it Its 
sting becomes dulled. But give such a child an «-nrd 

\ of pr aise and he ^vill grasp it as a jewel- He will treasure it as a 
' rare s ouroe ot satisfartinn. ^ 

Both ^ise and blame, like certain drugs, lose their effectiveness.— 
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as we become tolerant of them, but our tolerance varies in reJafion 
to llie individual from whom sve receive them. We strive for a word 
of praise from one pc rstBUillierJieeauaiL.lie rai^jggggggTf- 
Tjccausc his good opinion is necessary for our security . A word of 
reprool from another person may fail to stir us either because we 
have come to erpect it or because bis good opinion is of little 
importance for our feeling of security. If praise or blame is to 
affect our behavior, it must either satisfy or threaten our security, 
our self-esteem, dur esteem in the eyes of others, or some other 
motive.' 

Die varying elFect that praise and blame have on different indi- 
viduals Ijsis been w'ell demonstrated by experiments. During one 
learning experiment, a group of introverted children and a group 
of extroverted children were praised at certain times and blamed at 
others.® The extroverted children made more improvement when 
thej* received blame than when they were praised, but the opposite 
was true of the introverted group. Other studies suggest that the 
extrovert tends to come from an ensironment where praise is more 
common than blame and that the opposite is true for the introvert 
Typ/c.illy, the introvert’s development has been marjeed by strong 
repression >vhereas the extrovert has been encouraged to e.^ress 
himself and has often been the center of favorable attention. 

Other things being equal, then, which has the more powerful 
efiecl on classroom learning— praise or blame? As you might expect, 
praise seems to be somewhat more powerful in actual practice, 
llowever, the evidence indicates that both serve to stimulate leam* 
ing, since either one seems to produce better results than no com- 
ment whalsoevei. 

Praise and blame are. examples of positive and nep^tive , incen- 
tives. Although individuals ma> react somewhat differently be- 
cause'or different past experiences, it is more pleasant to all of us to 
strive for positive resvards than it is to escape from negative 
tlireats. We strive either to improve our status or to prevent loss of 


■Cco,scaTtopson.«dCto ^ 

(I«l. PP. 25r.«, 
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our present status. 'Which motivab'on result in greater effort 
depends somewhat on tiie nature of the indhidual and on the 
nature of the promised gain or possible loss. 

Quite apart £rom the actual effort induced by different moUvab'ng 
situations, we as teachers must also be interested in the mental 
health of each child. Striving for advancement, particularly when 
it leads to success, is accompanied by a happy, pleasant feeling. 
Stri\ing to prevent a threat to our present status, however, e\'en if 
it is e\’entually successful, is accompanied by an unhappy, un- 
pleasant feeling and by worry. The maladjustment evidenced in 
"nervous breakdowns” is more closely related to overworry than 
to m’erwork. Positive incentives in themselves, then, contribute 
more to the mental and emotional well-being of children than 
negative incentives do. 

Interests 

as a product of motication 

Interests are a spedfic tj'pe of positive incentive. They are capable 
of arousing and sustaining concentrated efiort. For this reason, we 
shall Avant to study them carefully. Hmv much appeal the classroom 
material has to a child’s interests determines to a considerable 
extent how hard and bow long he -will be ^villmg to concentrate on 

I iL For the most part, study fatigue is created by nothing more than 
disinteresl or boredom. 

Why children differ in interests. Since children learn new things 
in Older to satisfy physiological and psychological motives, biologi- 
cal factors have a strong influence on the cIe\'eIopment of their 
> interests. If a child is large and agfle, he is likely to gain self- 
I esteem and the esteem of others from physical competition; if he is 
1 small or awkward, his security and prestige are likely to be threat- 
roed. If a child finds that experiences in the classm«»in nurture 
his security, he comes to enjoy being a student and to -{pend more 
time and effort in studious pursuits. If an adolescent girl finds that 
boss admire her, she is likely to enjoy dancing and similar actiWties 
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in vvl.ich siw can receive llicirattenlien; if boys do not seek her out, 
Stic will find oUlcr oclivities to mirtnrc Jicr self-esteem. 

Afosf fnterests nrc the product of past experiences. The goals that 
a child discovers to be approved by his family and his community, 
the cxiHTicnccs he lias liad with hoofa, movies, companions, and 
tc.ichcrs, and the experiments he has made in the world aboat 
him determine (he direction that Ms interests will tate. 

Some diJfcrences in interests arc caused hy differences in chron- 
ological age. If for no reason other tlwn the desire for social accept- 
nbilit)', the boy of 16 must shun some activities that arc quite ap- 
propriate to the Iwy of eight. 

Other differences in int^cst arc related to set. The fact that 
parents tentl to approve one Ij'pe of pla)’ activity for girls and 
another for bo 3 ’s is espedaUy fmportant to younger cMfdren. A 
p'rl receives favorable recognition when she spends time vvith 
dolls, plan's ho««so, or le-ams ballet dancing, but a boy who does the 
same things finds that his security and sclf-etecm arc threatened. 

Since girls, on the average, reach maturity at an earlier ago than 
V Iwys do, they show an earlier interest in dancing and in other 
1 activities that involve the opposite se.t, Abo, indiWdual differences 
in ph^ical maturation among members of Uie same sex have a 
strong effect on interests. As we have seen, some boys of 14 are 
sexuoll3"~in3ture and others ore. immature. For botli boys and 
girls, tJic attainment of sexual maturity results in new forms of 
motivation and .in new problems. It is reflected in tlicir choice of 
reading niatterT conversational topics, heroes, movies, and radio 

and telev’ision programs. . - 

Actually, tlie specific interests that a child develops depend 
directly on how clearly ho h.is been able to identify Uie types of 
activity tliat s.itisfy his motives. His desires for security, self-esteem, 
tlic esteem of others, and new experiences, and the success or failure 
tlL-it ho meets in attempting to satisfy these desires, play a major 
part in determining what Ids interests wUI be. In otlier words psy- 
chological motives, as well as physiological moUves, are significant 
And once interests arc formed, the habit motives tend to peipetu' 
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ate them. A boy may retain an interest in coin-collecbng, fishing, 
footbaU, or photography long after they cease to satisfy the motives 
that they originally satisfied. Habit motives and the desire to be 
with friends who have the same interests may be sufficient. Or, as 
we trace interests throughout life, we may find that an activity 
remains the same but that the motives satisfied by it change greatly. 
For example, a boy may take up golf because it makes him feel 
mature and because it has social prestige; as a young man, he 
gains group and self-esteem from his proficiency; later he continues 
die game for the business contacts that come from it; and still later 
he follows it for reasons of health and to satisfy habit motives. 

As a teacher, you ^vill need a deep understanding of what inter- 
ests are typical of both sexes at each developmental level, and of 
the range of interests that you can expect to find within groups of 
the same age and sex. Then you can translate your information into 
specific, practical terms, such as the games, books, mo«'es, and 
songs that will be most appealing to a particular group of children. 

4Vhat techniques can we use to determine specific interests? 
And how can we use interests in developing an effective learning 
situation? 

Leisure-time activities as a clue to interests. When children work 
and play under the direct supenision of adults, they have a natural 
tendency to display the interests they feel are expected of them. 
They are more interested in winning approval fhnn they are in 
foUmving their other inclinations. But in their freely chosen, leisure- 
time activities, they unwittingly provide us sWth valuable clues 
to what their interests really are. So you want to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to obser%-e children after school hours, to 
talk wth them about how thej' spend their evenings, and to enter 
into their social activities whenever you can do it unobtrusively and 
without embarrassment to the children and to yourself. 

Trv to find out what books they like to read, what radio and 
television programs appral to them, what movies they go to, what 
friends the)' spend their time with, what hobbies they follow, and 
what they do when they are with the family group. In the class- 
room itself you can gain insight into children’s interests by encourag- 
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ing them to exercise self-direction in attacking problems or in 
cJjoosing assignments. 

Eacli time you discover a new interest, remeoiber that it has real 
importance in the life of the child It represents to him a possible 
^V3y of finding satisfaction for his motives and a solution to his 
problems. If j-ou can manage to accommodate classroom activities 
to a real interest tliat the child himself has sho%sTi, you svill succeed 
in creating a stimulating, effective learning situation. The secret 
is to enlist children’s interests in the classroom rather than to op- 
pose and reject them. 

With the inform.'ition you gather by observing children's leisure- 
time activities, you can do more than just appeal to their current 
interests. You can encourage them to enlarge and extend their 
interests in new, more rewarding directions. Since interests are 
the child's way of satisfying his motives, he will welcome sincere 
attempts to help him develop more satisfying acth’ities. Of course, 
when you attempt to build up new interests, you will have to be 
much more careful than when you appeal to interests that already 
exist. But once a child has ducoveied that a new activity provides 
him with satisfaction, he \viil readily adopt it as a new interest. 


Some suggestions 

Ne^th U'ORRV about crcoling motivation in children. Every child 
has a tremendous amount of mollvatjon that he is eager to satisfy 
every hour of the day. If you can suggest desirable educational 
goals tliat appeal to the child’s motives, and if you can give him 
frequen't opportunities to succeed m his attempts to reach those 
goals, you yvill have harnessed one of fte most pouerful learning 
forces-knONvnr— — 

Since frustrating problems are as essential to the learning situa- 


tion as motives Iteclves. you will want to be careful oot to re- 
move ever,, difficulty from the childs path. Frobte are a neces- 
sary condition of leamiog. Urey must be peal enoogh to call fortb 
serious effort, but not so groat that they lead to defeat and a r,^ 
treat from important goals. 
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As you help children in their attempts to satisfy their motives, 
always remember tliat individual children vary in their ability to 
achieve. No child will strive after an impossible goal for very long. 
He must find his tasks challenging but not discouraging. They must 
be tailored to fit his individual abilities. By providing him wth 
opportunities to succeed" in winning security, self-esteem, the es- 
teem of others, and new experiences, you will make the classroom 
the scene of significant learning. 

Be careful about how you approach the needs and interests of 
the child. Your task is not so much to let each child do just what he 
wants to do, but rather to encourage him to strive for significant 
long-range goals by appealing to the needs and motives that he 
already possesses. In short, you will help the child to choose what 
he is to learn. You wall not force him to do things that he finds 
objectionable, but you must guide him in the directions that the 
curriculum-maker and the school as a whole find desirable 
There is much for the child to Icam, and only a short time in 
which to loam it. You can increase both the speed and the quality 
of his learning by appealing to tbe motives that he brings with 
him into tlic classroom. 

Problems and projects 

1. A man goes without lunch to save money for a new car. 
Another steals money from his employer to bet on horse races. The 
president of a large corporation worli long hours and spends little 
time with his family. \^at motives and blocks are involved? 

2. Try to analyze your osvn motives when you criticize others. 
Docs your criticism tend to be harmful to them? To you? How? 

Suggested reading 

Th^u>n, Mchran K., “.\fotivation fn School Learning.’* Chapter 9 in 
auiles E. Slinner (ed.), EducatioTial Ttychologu. Nw York: Pren- 
1031, pp. 306-G34. (An excellent discussion of motives 
and incenUs-es as applied to the work of the teacher.) 
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Additional resources 

Hilgard, Ernest R., and David H, Russell, “Motivatir^ in School learn- 
ing,” Learning and Instruction, 49th Yearbook ol the N.S.S.E., Part I 
(1950), pp. 36-68, (A generaj discussion of childrens needs in rela- 
tion to problems of the teacher and the administrator.) 

Kublen, Raymond G., and George C. Thompson (edj.), PsychcdogicaJ 
Studies in Human Development. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofta, 
Inc., 1952. Chapter 8, "Interest Patterns and Their Implications,” pp. 
245-254. (Reprint and discussion of five articles on interests.) 

McGeocli, John A., and Arthur L. Irion, The Psychology of Human 
Learning. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. Chapter 6, 
"Learning as a Function of Motive-Incentive Couditions," pp. 194- 
238. (An evaluation ol research and theory in the. area of motivation.) 

Miller, Neal E., and John Dotlard, Social Learning and Imitation. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Chapter 2, Tour Fundamentals 
of Learning,” pp. 13-36. (Discussion of the function of drives, cues, 
responses, and rwards in motivating both classroom and social Jeam- 
tog.) 

Snygg. Donald, and Arthur W. Combs, Indiciduol Benacior. New 
^k: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Chapter 4, "What People Strive 
For," pp. 52-77. (A discussion of human needs and how they are 
satisfiecr) 
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Hot/’ toe learn 


The ieachet must understand the basic principles of learning and 
forgetting. It is essential that he teach children how to learn effec- 
tively and that he create learning situations that result in the effi- 
cient acquisition and later use of the facts, habits, skills, and 
generalizations that the children master in the classroom. 

One of the most pressing problems of education is to help students 
develop effective methods for learning. The school demands that 
the child spend many hours, many days, and many years in learning 
the subject matter, skills, and attitudes essential for effective living 
in a dviUzed community and for active citizenship in a democracy. 
Then the child goes on to spend many more years learning to be 
a teacher, a doctor, a law-yer, or a minister. In short, nearly every- 
one devotes a substantial portion of his life to being a professional 
learner. Yet, strangely enough, few are ever taught efficient learn- 
ing procedures. 

Is it because nothing is known about the learning process? Not 
at all- We know a great deal about it. We know that efficient 
methods of learning can cut in half flie time required by inefficient 
methods. And we know that the speed with which material is for- 
gotten can be gready reduced. 

As a professional teacher, you will use your knowledge of the 
learning process every day — for arranging your lessons and units, 
for deciding what materials and activities to include in them, for 
determining what materials you will assign for study and bow you 
will assign them, for deciding how and w’hen you ^v^ll help the 
20S 
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child to review and to summarize what he has learned, and /or 
preparing and scheduling examinations. And, though in the primary 
grades the child s minute-to-mioote learning activities are carc- 
lully planned by his teacher, Diy he must become ^le to learn 
independently. Thus you must teach each child how to leam most 
efficiently. You must teach him the best metljods for learning how to 
spell words, how to develop speed and accuracy in multiplication 
and addition, how to leam his lines for a play, how to organize and 
leam the essential dates, names, and events in history, how to im- 
prove his skill in typew'riting, baseball, or dancing, and bow to 
improve his ability to read. 

As jxiu can see, you have two important professional uses for vour 
knowledge of the learning process: (1) you will plan your class- 
room activities so that maximum learning takes place, and (2) j-ou 
will leach the child ho\v to leam effecti\'ely when he himself must 
plan bis approach to the learning 

You obtain personal as well as professional diridcads from a 
study of effective methods for learning. You, ns well ns your 
students, will continue to leam throughout life. \Vhen you apply 
the principles of learning to your own study, j'ou ore likely to 
increase your professional competence. For example, would j*ou 
expect someone to teach you to swim, to type, or to darjce if he 
himself had never become able tr> swim, type, or dance? Ordin.arily 
not You would demand that he know more than the niles and theor>’ 
of the skill. And so .with a knmviedgc of effective methods for 
teaming. You can best teach tlw child how to leam cffectiwly and 
you can best use your knowledge of the learning process in build- 
ing effective classroom situations if j-ou first leam how to apply 
this knowledge to the learning that j-ou must do yourself. 

Fortunately, the best metliods for learning arc easy to master, and 
the time that they save us is ample pa>*mont for the few hours that 
we expend to become familiar with them. As svitli all new fcnon J. 
edge, though, mere mastery of efficient learning methods is r)Ot 
enough. We must put tlie effective methods into practice mcry day 
os-cr a period of time before they will luive any real effect in over- 
coming the toeIBcicnl Iramrng habits that roost of us Msu Mm 
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iDto. Inefficient habits arc stubborn creatures; they hate to he dis- 
placed. Lucidly, the- children in your classroom will not have had 
so many years in which to build up stubborn, inefficient habits. 
They svill have less resistance to adopting efficient habits and will 
he more Ukely to embrace the methods that give the greatest re- 
wards for time spent on study. 

The general nature 
of learning 

So FAB, we have been talking as though everyone meant just the 
same thing by the word ‘learning." True, we all have a fairly clear 
idea of what the term means, but, as we have discovered before, 
a precise definition helps us to direct our thinldng more accurately. 
A definition is espedally necessary here, since the word learning 
is so often used to include the effects of’maturation as well as the 
effects of the more conscious, controllable act of learning itself. 
Thus, we speak of the child’s Teaming” to walk, but we should 
recognize that Nvall^g is dependent upon maturation as well as 
upon learning. 

What we mean hy learning^ Learning is the acquisition of new 
hehapior ‘patterns, or the strengthening or weakening of oId_be~ 
hacior patterns, as the result of practice. 

As we can see, learning includes a wide ^’a^iety of changes in 
behavior. The changes may be readily detected in the overt be- 
havior of the individual or they may be changes in his stock of 
ideas. Even a primitive, uncivilized person learns nearly all those 
actions that enable him to obtain food, clothing, and shelter and to 
communicate with his fellows. And civilized man learns in addition 
all those actions that make him different from a primitive man. 
Our methods for getting along with odiers, oxir ability to read, 
to wTite, and to use mathematical s)'mbols, our skill in games, our 
health habits, our attitudes, and our control of our emotions — all 
are learned. 

In our definition, we need to require that the changes in be- 
havior occur as a result of practice so that we can eh'minate those 
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changes tliat result from physical gnm-th and maturation. However. 
%ve recognize that much of what we learn is leamable only after «-e 
have reached an adequate level of physical and mental maturity. 
And though mental or physical action— practice— is a necessary 
condition for learning, practice alone does not cause learning. Prac- 
tice may or may not produce changes in behavior patterns. What, 
then, are the important determinants of the amount of learning 
tliat will take place? Lets examine the learning process. 

'~--T'Kc7famfng process. Motives or drives (which we discussed in 
Chapter 7) are fundamental to the learning process. If we are to 
learn, \vc must first hav’e some goal and then encounter some block 
that prevents us from attaining that goal If we encounter no block 
— no difficulty of any kind— the chances are that we have already 
learned the behaWor necessary to reach the goal or that ive will 
not learn It until our goal becomes more attractive and more de- 
manding. The block or problem, then, rather than the number of 

"I repetitions of the experience, is tlie essential element in the learning 
situation. Wlien we consider how little we learn from certain of 
our experiences, this becomes obvious. We may enter a building 
many times and be able to recall little concerning the doorway, 
steps, wall, or floor. 

The cliild or even the adolescent may eat with his fingers and 
chew with Iiis mouth open. So long as this behavior is adequate to 
meet his needs, years of practice result in no improvement in bis 
nble manners. Sut if he becomes aware that his behavior blocks 
his attainment of esteem in the eyes of his peers, and if he sees that 
he can reg.ain their esteem by changing his habits, he strives hard 
to change and be learns rapidly. 

When a child is frustrated in his attempts to reach an attractive 
goal, he clianges. His muscular tension increases; he is less com- 
fortable and less relaxed than he was before the block arose- He 
seeks a solution. Eitlier he must destroy the block, climb over it, 
go around it— or find a new goal He may simply by out one route 
around the block to bis goal and. if that fails, try another. Or he 
may make intelligent use of his past experiences. If, as a direct, or 
accidental, result of his triahand-emir behavior, he overemnes the 
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block and reaches the goal, his search is ended and his museda 
tension is reduced. He Icams in two ts*ays from this esperiecce. 
(1) he learns how to solve his present problem, and (2) be leas® 
a procedure for attacking future problcmsJ Wiat is there in 
experience that is important to his future learning proce^'®' 
Simply this; The last attempt the child makes— the attempt i^ 
mediately preceding success and the lessening of tension-is tie 
one that he is most likely to repeat the next time tension aris« 
especially if either the goal or the block is similar to those be er 
eountered in this problem. 

For ^mple, consider tlie babv who receives attenUon or 
, «ies. He soon learis to cry regularly in response to 

^ problem that he encounters. Or suppose tliat a boy has 3 

° football team. He is motivated by ^ 

the esteem of feUow students and also hv the ioter«®? 

« •’’'Xtltod by his 

His nast ' s^otlging, tackling, and handling the footbf 

he sees a of time that elapses bef 

But there wUl ^ the extent of his general tensi^ 

for a solution fails "Se h^'’'’” l» 

tension. He may chry, ^ seseral possibilities for reduem^ 
is worthy and ya' ^ substitute goal, convince himself tbs 

"■eight duruw the P™’>’™>- He decides that he can ga 

come Stroneer bv eating heavily and that he can - 

up a tackltog dumm°™“ lifting. He gets a football, 

are required. Then. ^ practices the fundamental sldlh ^ 
to make up for his inp ^ football season begins, he attefl’P 
If his efforts are su^^^^ particularly bard, 

problem in the future i ^ ® 

of attack that u-as sucrp!^i - adopt the same general t)-p 

*!>' so hard and why ditl t. *? this problem, ^''by . 

> he learn so many things? Because tb^ 
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fleeted by the lower branches of the tree, that climbing trees is bard 
on clothes and brings disapproval, and that his brother once re- 
trieved his fish line from a tree by using a fishing pole. In fact, his 
past experiences and general ability to see relationships may allow 
him to see the correct solution without trying inadequate solutions. J 
Our first or our thousandth manipulation of ideas or attempts at 
motor solutions may be successful. \nd, through the manipulation, 
our ideas take new forms — we Icam. Likewise, idea manipulation 
ind motor attempts may he, and quite likely svill be, going on at 
he same time. Then tlie learning comes from a combination of the 
ideational and the motor attempts. 

Some scientific background 

Laboratort experiments have produced valuable data on learning 
and forgetting. Though most of the laboratory experiments have 
used relatively meaningless (nonsense) materials, the findings help 
us understand what takes place in the learning and forgetting of 
the meaningful materials of the classroom and of life. Actually, the 
basic difference betsveen the meaningless materials of the labora- 
tory and the meaningful materials of the classroom is that in the 
classroom we deal with situations that are similar to those we have 
encountered previously. That is what makes them meaningful. If 
we were not already familiar \vith it, the combination c-a-t used in 
the classroom and the nonsense ^Uable j-j'* used in the laboratory 
would be equally meaningless. And if we had not already had con- 
siderable experience Nvith finding our way on country roads or city 
streets, the problem of learning our way about a new city would 
be as meaningless as the laboratory problem of learning our way 
through a maze. 

For these reasons, a knowledge of some of the findings of the 
psychological laboratory can torm a useful basis for a ^cussion 
oi the learning of meaningful materials. 

Learning curves. Learning curves usually are drawn on a graph, 
with the base line divided into units of time or the number of trials 
required for learning. The vertical scale is divided into appropriate 
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units of accoraplishment—puzzles ajJved, material retained, and 
so on. The curve drawn against these hvo scales gives us a indy 
way of comparing, for example, accomplishment at the end of 
various time periods. 

Learning curves that report the learning activity of one person 
over a relatively short rime are likely to be very rough, since drastic 
changes may be caused by accidental distractions or temporary 
loss of motivation. If we want to get a stable, meaningful picture, 
we have to take the learning achievement of many persons (or of 
one person on many different tests), find the average achievement 
at the end of each trial or time period, and then make a graph 
based on these averages. Figure 1 shows some typical learning 
cun'es that were obtained by this method. 

The first curve in Fig. 1 rises rapidly at first, but more slowly 



Fic. 1. Some typicai feoming curoes. 

with successive trials. Tlie second starts out slowly and then sud- 
denly seems to shoot up to roastety. The first is said to be negatively 
accelerated, and the second positively accelerated. Tlie third curve, 
which involves a combination of these hwi, is called an S-curve. 

Let us look at the first (negatively accelerated) cur%-e. which 
shows what happens when a child tries to memorize a list of words. 
On the first memory test, he is able to recall five of the words. On 
tlie second test, he recalls eight; on the tliird test, ten. In terms of 
increase, this is five new words on the first test, tliree on the second, 
and two on the third. But on the second test, not only has he 
learned three new words; be also remembers the five that had 
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already been credited on the first test'. On the third test, he has 
learned two new words, and has remembered the eight credited on 
the second test 

The second curv’e is a record of attempts to solve a series of ^vire 
pu22les all of which are solved by similar procedures. The first 
attempts are crude, and solutions are worked out largely through 
trial-and-error manipulation of the parts of the puzzle. However, 
the time required to solve each puzzle gradually lessens, because 
we become more skillful in manipulating the ^vires and because we 
tend to repeat the movements that lead to success. At last, when we 
realize that the same general principle is involved in all the puzzles, 
we are able to solve them quite rapidly. 



nc. 2. Relationship beticeen oge and ability to Uam neto materials. 


Howe\'er, if we continue to record our solutions of the wire 
puzzle, cur\'e t\vo vsill become the S-curv’e and finally, as we attain 
maximum speed, improvement xvill cease altogether and the curve 
will parallel the base line. 

Age and learning ability. Is there a best age for learning? For 
a long time it was believed that certain ages were best for learning 
poetry but that other ages w’ere better for learning, say, arithmetic 
or geopaphy. studies have been made of learning ability 
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and its reJation to the age of the learner.* Figure 2 gives us in 
simple form the results of a compilation of these studies. 

^ It appears that the ability to learn new and unfamiliar mate- 
rials increases until about age 16 and then remains very nearly the 
same until the late 20 s. Then there is a slight drop ivith each year, 
until at about age 70 the drop becomes rather sharp. The sharp 
drop occurs when senility, sometimes called second childhood, is 
reached. We must be cautious in interpreting this graph, however. 
Hemember that it represents the average for a great many persons. 
The learning ability of some individuals, espedally those who are 
engaged in activities that require the learning of new materials, may 
continue to increase far beyond the age of 16 and may not decline 
until much later in life than is shown to be the lot of the average 
person. The hegiimlng of senility In individual cases may come at 
a much earlier or much later age than that indicated on the graph. 

Moreover, Fig. 2 is a picture of ability to leam neio materials, 
whereas in learning outside the Jaboratorj’ we seldom encounter 
completely new materials. (Remember our discussion in Chapter 
6.) Consider the learning tasks that you are called upon to face. 
Figure 2 ^vould indicate that you could perform these tasks as u’ell 
at age 16 as you now can. But you know tliat this is not true. You 
can understand scientific concepts and you can solve problems of 
dealing with adults — you can learn — at a level far be^-ond what 
you could at age 16. Why is this true? Obviously it is because of 
what you have learned since you were 16. The situations yon now 
meet contain far fmver new elements than they would have had if 
you liad been forced to meet them at age 16. We have here a basic 
principle of education. The average child, at a rather early age, 
ceases to increase in sheer mental power. But if we can help him to 
gain an ever-increasing background of skills, knowledge, and social 
experiences, we prepare him to handle problems of ever-increasing 
complexity. 

How is this Cline of learning ability useful to us in the classroom? 

It shows us how the ability to leam nwv maleriab tends to rise from 


cattan. Nw York: Longmans, Green and Co, lac.. JWR pp- 4-3453. 
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infancy to maturity. It tells us that the average 14-year-old child 
can leam new materials of any hind faster than the average lO-year- 
old can. 

But obviously we cannot wait until the time of maximum learn- 
ing ability before we introduce Uie child to the school curriculum. 
There is too much for him to leam, and much of the learning de- 
manded of the 16-year-old depends directly on what he has learned 
years before. Certain types of learning, such as writing, playing a 
piano, singing, s^vimraing, and dancmg, inv'olve motor skills as well 
as mental development. If the child fails to begin to leam such skills 
at an early age, special muscle groups may not be developed and 
coordinated by the time that he reaches his maximum learning 
ability. In addition, if he is to attain great skill in such activities, he 
must continue to practice for a long lime aftei the basic learning 
has been achieved. 

And there are othei factors to consider. The young child who is 
interested in playing an instrument or skating will devote more 
time to learning these skills than will the average older person. By 
distributing his practice lime over a number of years, he will attain 
greater mastery than if he had begun only after he had reached 
maturity. In the classroom, then, vve must work with children who 
have not yet achieved their maximum ability to leam new' materials. 
Yet their success after they have reached that maximum depends 
largely on how rich their previous learning has been. 

The elements 
of efficient learning 

Airnoucn motivatio.v and learning ability are important determi- 
nants of learning efficiency, other factors also have a strong influ- 
imce. Fortunately, nearly all these are factors over which we can 
exercise some control in the classroom. 

The value of recall. Effortful recall is a powerful determinant of 
learning and retention; it pays tremendous dividends per unit of 
time consumed. One of the important values ot a good examination 
is that it requires recall or an attempt to recall. Similarly, classroom 
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the learner alternates between reading and recitation he is far 
more successful than when he uses all his a\'ailable time for reading 
aloner Other m^•estigato^ have reported similar findings. 

We can see by Table 1 that in each grade, when the children 
spent from 40 to 90 per cent of their study time in attempting to 
recall the material, they made far better scores on a test given 
immediately follo^ving the learning than thej' did when they spent 
all their time reading the material- The material studied by each 
grade was of the same general type — ^highly factual biographical 
sketches. However, the students in the upper grades had longer 
and more difBcult sketches than did the students in the Imver 
grades. We can see that a test following learning shows that recall 
was very effective indeed- What about the retention of such material 

TABix 2 The efccticeness of time spent in reading vs. vanous 
proportions of time spent in recaJl during the study of 
biographical sketches as measured about four hours after 
learning* 


Percentage of 

Time Sprat in 

Scores 

P-eesQ 

Reading 




Grade 4 

Grade 3 

0 

100 


Kl 

■n 

79 

62 

20 

SO 




95 

76 

40 

eo 




100 

107 

CO 

40 




116 

123 

so 

20 




107 

117 

90 

10 




102 

114 


• From Gates, cp. cil., p. 49. 


When a test is given at a later time? Table 2 reports the scores made 
by these same students on a second test given from three to four 
hours after the test reported in Table L 

Table 2 indicates that recitation did mucdi more than mcrease 


* Cates, op. cii., pp. I-IOL 
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the speed of leaniing. Materials thus learned were much heller 
remembered than were iraterieU learned tliraugli rcadihs alone. 
The recitation, then, rcrluced the time needed for leamfn<r and 
increased the persistence of learning. Why? Tliere are several 
reasons. 

First, the comcious use of recall during the process of study de- 
mands that the act of res-iding be elForfful. It prevents the reader 
from letting his eyes dance lightly along from word to word ivhiJc 
he focuses his tlioughts on last night's party or tomorrow’s foot- 
ball game. It holds his attention to the business at hand. It obliges 
him to set specific goals and to male an immediate evaluation of 
bis progress toward them. 

Second, recall that is followed by a r<^reading gives the learner 
a chance to check immediately on the accuracy of his learning. 
Correct information is confirmed and incorrect information is re- 
jected. 

Tliird, recall requires greater muscular activity than docs reading 
alone. As the learner tries to repeat the material, often in his own 
rwrds, he tends to use at least his throat muscles in the process. 

Fourth, when die learner recalls material by himself he luiilds 
up confidence in his ability to recall it at a later time, Tliere is less 
diance that panic will rob him of his Icamiog svben he tries to 
drasv on it for an examination or a real-life situation. 

Here is a particularly good csample of how wc can use our 
knowledge of the learning process both to teach children liou* 
to learn and to build effective learning situations. For example, tlie 
child should be shoum (probably as early as the second or tfiird 
grade) that the most effective way to study spelling is to read 
eacli word carefully sWth chsc attention to how it is spelled and 
tlien to get someone else to pronounce the wonls while he writes 
then}. Or, if he cannot get someone else to do this, he can coscr 
a word witli a card and yvrite it after a quick glance at the word. 
Later on. the children arc taught to make liberal use of revalt for 
leading poems or lines in a play- And in the process of u-ork-tjpe 
reading, the child is taught to read a paragraph and then to test 
himself over the content. The teacher, of course, can proride for 
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recall in many ways — examinations, summaries by the child, and 
class discussion, to mention a few.® 

The advantages of distributed practice. In any learning situation, 
the amount of study time available is limited. \Vhat is the best 
way to use it? If Mary has five hours a week to spend on learning 
a given assignment, should she spend it all at once, space it into 
five equal parts of one hour each, or work out some other arrange- 
ment? 

This is a hard question to answer. No one solution is satisfactory 
for all types of learning tasks. There is evidence, however, that for 
most learning activities a certain amount of practice spread over a 
period of time is much more effective than the same amount of 
practice crammed into a short period of time. In learning motor 
skills, such as typewriting, skating, or dancing, far better results 
are obtained through spending a few hours each week for a num- 
ber of years than by spending five times as many hours per week 
in one-fifth the same number of years. And the effectiveness of the 
more gradual learning seems to persist for a longer time after the 
practice has ended. However, if sufficient motivation is present, 
and if the child does not become tired of the task, he will obviously 
achieve more learning in CO minutes than in 15. 

Certainly if the learners goal is to achieve permanent mastery 
of meaningful materials, he will secure better results through dis- 
tributed practice than through massed practice. However, for- 
getting takes place rapidly after any type of learning. So if the 
learner’s goal is merely to pass a test at some definite future date, 
he will obtain the best results by using the total available time 
shortly before the test. That is one reason why “cramming” before 
an examination is so popular. Cramming is the result of a short- 
term philosophy of learning that some students have developed 
and that poor teacliing procedures have encouraged. So far as 
results measured on the test are concerned, massed practice is 
definitely the most economical technique. The results of the prac- 

* Since Chapter 9 is devoted to the amlication oE learning principles in the 
eUssroom, in the present chapter we wilf not make a detailed analysis of how 
you can use Uiese principles. 
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b*cc are fresh in the student's xmnd, and the student is hjohly 
motivated by the knowledge that Ibis is the last chance he h^ to 
learn before the hour of reckoning. 

In terms of permanent valtjes, however, cramming is disastrous. 
TTie student whose aim is only to reach an immediate goal is al- 
ready disposed to forget what he has learned as soon as it seems 
safe. As a result, he Bnds that the courses and examinations he 
encounters in the future are based on material that is less and Jess 
meaningful to him, smee he faih to retain what he has learned in 
the past. 

In planning the effective learning situation, the teacher must 
make numerous decisions concerning the most valuable use of 
classroom time. Sometimes, as in the case where a school play is 
to be given or a poem is to be learned, interest would be lost 
if the learning were spread over too long a time. But for most 
classroom learnings, we can distribute practice advantageously. 
By using frequent short eraminations rather than infrequent longer 
ones, we can guarantee that practice will be spread over a longer 
period of time. And vve distribute practice as well as encourage 
recall when we see that the child uses previous learning to attack 
new problems. For example, in the primary grades we teach the 
child to use initial sounds and endings of words as a cue to pro- 
nouncing new words. Ratlier than spending a long period of time 
in learning all these sounds, the effective teacher distributes their 
learning over many weeks, inirodudog one initial sound every 
day or two and seeing that the child develops his understanding 
of them by letting him give the initial sound and the ending of 
words that be does not recognfee. The teacher woll Bnd that dis- 
tributed practice is particularly effective when a rather large unit 
of material, sucli as the atomic weights of the v-arious elements 
studied in a chemistry class or the vocabulary of a foreign lan- 
guage, is to be learned. 

The influence of mental sci. An active intent to learn is much 
more likely to result in success than is mere passive attention. Wc 
m-ay ride the same bus to and from school for many «*eeks. w-ntch- 
ing the houses along the >vay cr even sitting beside the driver. 
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Yet, if we were called upon to lake the wheel and to follow the 
usual route, we would encounter difficulty. Had we been at the 
wheel during the first trip and forced to find our way, and had 
we knoNVTi that we would be called upon to repeat the trip at a 
later time, we would have learned the route much more quickly. 
Similarly, if w'e read one book with the knowledge that ive ^vill be 
tested on it the next day and also a year later, and if we read 
another with the understanding that we will be tested on it the 
next day only, our memory of the material from the first book will 
persist for a longer time.^ 

There is another way in which mental set affects the students 
learning. Students approach their study in different ways. One 
decides to study a lesson for two hours; merely putting in the time 
becomes his primary' objective. His attention focuses more on the 
clock than on his lesson. Another has specific purposes to accomplish 
during his study. He is searching for questions that may be asked 
on the material or ho is attempting to condense the material into 
his own words. The mental set of the latter certainly is far more 
conducive to effective learning. 

Ifow jvr forsel. If there were no s uch thing as forget ting, the ^ 
Jask of riiP -tlte^n chcr would be simple indeed^ 

But the problem of forgetting dominates the whole process of 
learning. Some forgetting even takes place during the actual learn* 
ing of m.itcrial. The learning cur\-cs that we talked about before 
are intluenccdby the process of forgetting. If they were not, it 

would be as cas)- to learn five new words the second five minutes of 

learning time as it was the first five minutes. But we^ad-Urat- 

not only must wc learn new things but wc must also remCfTT^^^- 

^-IcarnToMccep from forgetting the old. Names wp knnw tndav .arc . 
gone next ycar7~and the facts wc knew last night have — 

T>cfore todays examination. 

Early studies of forgetting served to illustrate the tlic - 

,* m-ifw of the expcrirocntal evidence on mental set, see Jolin A. 
Mcr>oth and Arthur I. Inon. Tlie Ftychtilopj of Ifunum Learning. Sevr 
lork: Lon'*Tnan5. Crem and Co., 19j2. pp, 223-225. 
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of one of ttese st„dfc,» too™ o. fte Eb^,•„.. 

J;m ^fig-srf5i^m ae. - aie sho'^ b p ig 3 — 

t*^^**^ tom 4eri^enb to wUcf. he 
«as both Ihe obsezver and the Wr. To simplify his task, he 



invented what is known as the nonsense syJJabJe, which consists 
of a vowel between two consonants, such as x-o*y, J-u*b, or c*I-z. 
He arranged these syllables into lists of various lengths, ffe studied 
a list; recorded the date, hour, minute, and the number of readings 
thait svere necessary before he was able to repeat all the ^IJables 
(through spelling them out), and then laid the list aside. He fol- 
lowed the same procedure in learning list after list. From time to 
time, he tested his memory of the lists he had pres’iously learned. 
Since he never learned a list beyond Ihe les'el necessaty to repeat 
it once, and since in the meantime be had learned otlier lists, 
ordinarily he could not remember any of the syllables in an earlier 
h'st until after he had re-read it at least once or tu’ice. It began to 
appear tha> he remembered nothfogl Hosvc\'er, when he tried to 

‘Henaann Ebbiaghaus. Obe* iai CedSchlnb. Leipzig. tSS5. TrawLited 
under the title of Stemoru by U. A. n«««f and C. E. BusseoJus. Xw York: 
Teasers OalJege, Columbia Univewily, 1913. 
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relearn a list, he found^at he was able to master it much more 
easily than he could masibr a list he had never learned before. This 
was an indication that he had not completely forgotten it. 

In order to determine how much was left of his original learn- 
ing, Ebbinghaus used what is called a Sflotng score. If he required 
25 readings to learn a list, and 15 to relearn it, he assumed that 
he had saved the results of 10 readings, or 40 per cent of his 
original learning effort. In maldng a graph of his memory of this 
list, he would say that he had made a saving score of 40. 

Ebbinghaus* study was published in 1885. long before most area s^ 
of psychology had developed highly scientific methods. J t is a 
classic example of careful and thorough experimentation. Even 
wth other types of material, either meaningful or nonsense, the 
general shape of the Ebbinghaus curve is still found to apply. 

We should not conclude from the Ebbinghaus curve that duriniL - 
the 20 minutes after learning we forget 40 per cent of meaninpjul^ 
material, or that we for^t SO per cent by the end of amonth.. The 
' imnortant t act is that we d o forget at a relatively rapid rate im s- 
mediately^llowing learning ana at a much slower rate as timA >^ 
goes on. It we can determine the amount we have forgotten at 
some specific time after learning, we can estimate how much we 
would have forgotten during some longer or shorter period of time. 
For example, if approximately 60 per cent (20 minutes for Ebbing- 
haus’ materials and methods) of meaningful material is remem- 
bered at the end of a month, wc might predict that without review 
42 per cent (60 minutes by the Ebbinghaus curve) will be recalled 
at the end of three months. 

^lany factors contribute to the high percen tage of forgetting ob :u 
served by Ebbinghaus. These factors will bo discussed in greater 
detail under tlieir individual headings later in the present chapter 
and in Chapter 9. 

tcc forpet. For many years, it was customary for ps^'cholo^ 
gists t Q_5av t hat forgetting was caus^ by disttse. B ut <scien tific 
att ention to the problem, especially during recent years, indicates 
that disuse Is tar irom be ing th e cause or cC^o a cause of forgetting. 
^.Ks time passes, is eaten by termites, houses are consumed^ 
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Pffpje grow old, and men forgei. However, soue of these 
.^a_ nges iTcaused by tKe lapse of time. Gr^d, it tennites are 
present thev_ consume more \wwd in two \^ars than in oae-^RnT" 
thejgrmitcs rather tha n time consume the woo'd. To attribute'ahy 
of these changes to the l^se of time is to fail to reco^'ze true~ 
cause-and-effectrelationship. ^ 

Almost all psychologists now agree that interference i s the cause 
n^ly all our ordir>ar\’. day-to-day forgetting. .Both past learn- 
ings arid future learnings interfere with the m erely of what we~* 
l oam today. T lie interf^ence is mueb greater behveetr same t ype s 
of material and for some methods of learning than it is for others. 
Wljat conditions tletermine the degree to which one learned aet 
interferes ^vitl^ another? 

y,^^iTnilarUtj of materials. When we were talking about Ebbingbaus, 
we mentioned that one ;^on be forgot a large proportion of the 
nonsense syllables he had teamed was that between the time of 
original Je«nming and the time of recall he studied many new lists 
of nonsense syllables. Nfaterials that we team just after or fust 
before w e team similar m.iterials are particularly likely to be for- 
got ten. Suppose that on Wednesday the children in your classroom 
Jeam the poem “America." Ordinarily, you could expect tljem to 
remember most of the poem on Friday. However, if on Thursday 
tlicy team “The Star-Spangled Banner," they nill remember "Amer- 
ica" less accurately than if ll»^' had not studied the second poem. 
Moreover, they will remember Jess of the second poem than if 
tliey had not learned the first on Wednesday. H ad one of the poems 
-been humorous mthcr than serious, of-had on e been sung and the 
other spoken, the degree of similarity, and, consequently, the ^ 
amount ot intej fcreDce hptwe fn the. two .would have been reduced.^ 

, learnins. Another important fa ctor that influenc e^o.rj:^ 
getting is the degree to which material haTlieeirleaTnedrif ane 
poem is learned thoroughly over a period of a lew days, it is not 
likely to be forgotten when a second poem is teamed. Here is a 
strong argument for thoroughness in learning. Thoroughly learned 
materials are less easily interfered with and consequently are re- 
membered better than are partially learned materials. In addition. 
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well-learned materials do less damage to other learning, past or 
future, than do poorly learned malerialsdAnd we can see why this 
would be true. As we become acquainted with them, two brothers, 
two buildings, or t\vo poems become less similar. We become in- 
creasingly aware of the differences bet^veen them. 

The value of review. Careful review is a valuable aid to memory, 
particularly when it is begun soon after the initial learning.®*'^'* 
Figure 4 illustrates how the shape of the curve of forgetting is 



changed by revie\v. Cur\‘c I (which you will recognize as the 
Ehhingh.aus cimc) shows the rapid decrease in the percentage 
retained during the period immediately following initial learning. 
Curve II shows how the cur\'c is altered when the materia! is 
rcviewcti to the point where it is as well remembered as when it 
WAS first Icamctl. Cxirve III represents the still slower drop that 
lalcfs place after a second review. 

* H. t. Spitirr, Studies tn RetrntJon," Journal of Educatiotuil Ptyeholo'^, 
XXX (lOVi). i>p. ^ 

’A. M. Sor^ and J. B. Stroud, "Review. wjt}> Sp^al Reference to Tcm- 
fsiraJ t'init>on“ Jmimai rf Ktiucatkmal Pvjcholo^i/. X.XXI { lOiO), pp. CO-'-OTu. 

*1! R. Tsedm-in, "A SJihIv in lletenUon of Classroom Learning." Jotimnl 
of l.i!uci:iLf.al Petfarch. XLI (lOIS), pp. 510-5^1. 
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Tlie Brst reWew sbouW take place soon after learning, in order 
to avoid tlie great loss that takes place during the initial period of 
rapid forgetting. To be most effective, a rei'iew must be more than 
a second exposure to familiar material. It should pro\ide for recall 
or an attempt to recall foUmved by an opportunity to confinn or 
rqect w hat is recalled. But it goes be>-ond this. Although no new 
materials are presented, during a review the child learns many 
things for the first time, since he will seldom have learned all that 
is available during the previous exposure. In addition, new applica- 
tions and understandings will be developed during the review. 

The summary near the end of the chiss period, the reviesv of 
yestcrda)'*s accomplishments before the beginning of todays prob- 
lem, tlie examination, and the use of previous learnings to attack 
new problems — all are review activities that are under the teachers 
control. And you will teach the child to review independently. 
You will teacli him how to organize what be has learned and 
preserve it in notes and you will teach him how and when to re- 
view Uiose notes. If )'ou teach io the junior or senior high school, 
j*o« ma}' help the child to make a schedule of his study time. Jn 
such a schedule, time should be allowed at the end of each eve- 
ning's study for a review of today’s ebss notes and of the prepara- 
tion that he has made for tomorrows work. Also, an hour or two 
eaclj week should be identified for the review of all the course 
notes for the semester or the year, ^^'hen supervised study time is 
available, we schedule a regular portion of it for review and we 
have review Iwsons in our classroom whether or not we supervise 
tlie child’s study. Frequently, we use such a review lesson before 
w'e begin a new unit. 

Combining senson/ cx}Kriences. Do W'e learn best by seeing or 
by hearing? The evidence is not entirely clear. There does, how- 
ever, appear to be abundant evidence tiiat the more sense organs 
we in use in the learning process, tiw better we will retain the 
material. 

ffearing and seeing are better than either alone; and hearing, 
seeing, and sa)-ing the words that tve hear are still better. One 
reason may be that when n-e undergo an espenence through a 
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combination of the senses it is more nearly unique and thus has 
fewer similarities to other learning situations. By emphasizing tlie 
ways in which an experience differ, we can reduce the amount 
of interference with other learning experiences. For example, if 
a poem is to be learned, we can get different types of sensory ex- 
periences from hearing a recording of it as read by its author, from 
singing it individually and in a group, from reading it aloud, and 
from reading it silently. 

The combining of sensory experiences is not limited to obtain- 
ing experiences from different senses. We can also obtain different 
experiences through the same sense. Motion pictures greatly extend 
the visual experience that a child can gain from his reading of 
geography, history, and literature. And he can combine his reading 
\vith many other sensory experiences. Classroom collections of 
insects, textiles, manufactured products of oil, iron, or coal, and 
visits to zoos, factories, and farms will reinforce learning through 
introducing touch, smell, and an entirely new visual and auditory 
experience. 

s^yCuided learning. Experiments have been conducted in which 
students were carefully prevented from maldng mistakes. For 
example, in teaching a child to uTite the letters of the alphabet, 
we might cut steneik of the letters so that by tracing with his 
pencil he will always obtain perfect letters. If we are teaching a 
boy to jump over a bar, we might tie him to a machine that would 
force his legs, arms, and head through exactly the right motions 
of the most approved tj’pe of roll. Such guided learning might 
conceivably be used to teach many different motor skills. Psy- 
chologkts have tried to discover whether or not it is desirable to 
pre\'ent enors in this manner. The conclusions are that it is not. 
Although the child may leam to trace perfect letters time after 
time, he w'ill not necessarily show any improvement in his ability 
to ^v^ite freehand. We must leam about our errors and how we 
can avoid them as w-ell as leam the correct responses. 

Obviously, we need to have examples of excellent performance 
both in the learning of skills and in our social learnings. We need 
to see how a good jumper or basketball player performs; we need 
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to see graceful and correct social behasior. But much of our learn- 
ing hme must be given to the recognition and eliminaUon of our 
own eirors-errors that are peculiar to os and that the examples 
seldom bring to our attention. ^ 

Tliis is a concrete application of the principles of motiv.ition that 
we studied in Chapter 7. The problem is an essential part of the 
learning situation! 


The laws of ?cumtng 

^VE HAST STunien why and how people leam. We have examined 
many conditions that are favorable to learning and retention. Can 
we now identify common elemenb in the learning situations that 
we have discussed? Actually, psycholc^ists long ago attempted to 
do this. Certain principles or "laws" of learning have been identi* 
6ed. Tou can gain a better understanding of the learning process 
by studying tliese principles, but if you merely tnemoTize them 
as pat statements, they will be valueless to you in tlic classroom. 
However, If you orient your thinking around them, and use lliem 
as points of reference, they will help you to organize your knou-I* 
edge of the learning process. 

The law of effect. "WTien a response to a situation is nccomp.inietl 
or followed by a satisfied feeling, that response tends to be rc> 
pealed; but when it is accompanied or followed by an unsatisfied 
feeling, the response tends to be eliminated. 

We have seen many of the applications of this principle. Our 
motives demand satisfaction. And when W’c arc able to satisfy 
them, we have a pleasant, satisfied feeling. When wc fail to satisfy 
them, we have an unpleasant, unsatisfied feeling. We tend to adopt 
—to leam— any behavior that Je.ads us to goals that satisfy our 
motives. We tend to eliminate arty be/avior that fails to lead us 
to a desirable goal. And we tend to dimirwle behavior that results 
in threats or punisliment. 

How does this law account for tlie many unpleasant tasks that 
wc leam to perform? As sve have seen, human nee<ls arc cstrcmely 
complex. Our actions arc seldom energized by a single motive. In 
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striving to Rttain large goals, we often must identify and reach 
smaller, more immediate goals. Although our behavior at any 
time may conflict with certain of our motives, we retain this be- 
havior if it satisfies other more powerful motives. And although 
a goal that we seek may itself appear unpleasant, actually it attracts 
us, for it marks a point on our journey toward some very attractive 
goal. For example, a child may find a scolding or even a spanking 
rewarding if it gains for him the much more important attention 
that he has been denied; a boy may find the rough physical con- 
tact of football or boxing satisfying in spite of the pain; and a 
girl may deny herself social engagements that she cra\'es if in so 
doing she attains great satisfaction from good grades, the promise 
of a career as a singer, or the earning of money. 

The Jaw of exercise. When a connection between a situation and 
a response is repeated, the connection is strengthened, other things 
being equal; but when the connection is not used over a period 
of time, it is weakened. (This law is sometimes called the law of 
“use and disuse”) 

The Ebbinghaus curve of forgetting demonstrates how this law 
operates when the connection is not used over a period of time. 
The value of review, and even tlie fact that learning takes place 
Mith practice, illustrate how the connection is strengthened by 
use. Note that the law does not say that the disuse causes the 
forgetting. If the connection is not repeated now and then, some- 
thing happens that leads to a weakening in the connection. And 
we know that the repetition of the connection — the practice — does 
not necessarily lead to improvement. But when a response is re- 
peated time and again, it does tend to become habitual. The child 
who is taught to brush his teeth following each meal finally comes 
to brush his teeth without being told and even feels some tension 
if he is prevented from doing so. However, if for some reason, 
he does not brush his teeth for a period of time, the habit dies. 
If a child meets numerous social situations in a friendly and re- 
laxed fashion, that approach finally becomes a well-established 
personality trait. If he withdraws from one social situation after 
another, that trait too becomes habitual. 
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difficult skills and concepts. And though the dull child leams less 
rapidly than the bright child of the same age, he too can learn and 
learn thoroughly. Since he must have more time, howev’er, we 
must give him less that is new each day. 

Frequency’ — The more often a child encounters a given body of 
material the more likely he will be to remember it. Notice how 
this rule is used by advertisers. A supposed characteristic of a 
product — an advertising slogan — is repeated many times on tlie 
same radio or television program. And then this same slogan ap' 
peare on billboards and in newspapers and magazines. Politicians 
and propagandists use this same principle, ^\^at they wish to 
have believed they state again, and again, and again! WTien we 
teach a child a new technique — the use of percentage, for example 
— ^sve provide him \%ith a number of problems all invohing the 
same principle. 

Recenc)' — The more recently a child has studied new material, 
the more likely he will be to remember it. The child leams to re- 
view before an e.xamination, we review our notes just before 
making an oral report, the pianist reviews a selection that he is 
to play in tonight’s concert — in each case more to hav’e the ma- 
terial fresh in mind than to gain new learnings or greater skill. 

Contrast — The more strongly one portion of a situation contrasts 
with another portion of the situation, the more likel}’ a child is to 
remember it. Thus uniqueness of a part of a situation as compared 
to the remainder, or of one situation as compared to other situa- 
tions, is an important factor in our learning of it. remember 
a situation if it is different from those we usually encounter; we 
remember people who are different from others in the group. A 
part of the v'alue that comes from using visual and auditorj' aids 
in our classroom situations comes from the fact that thev make 
each situation stand out as different from others. 

Vividness — The greater the impact of new’ material «<r; the child, 
the better the chance that he will learn it In the classroom we 
ordinarily use a sensory’ impact, though in life situations the vivid- 
ness may come from the extreme pleasantness or unpleasantness of 
the experience. The advertiser uses color, loudness, music, and 
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humor to give vividness to his message. The effective teacher makes 
learning vivid with moHon pictures, recordings, colored charts and 
three-dimensional models. His students perform experiments, learn 
in a social setting, go on ffeld trips, see govemment m actron, make 
collections, and prepare (exhibits. 

One important qualiffcationr These general rules of 
hold only when other things are equal. For emmple, a chjd rn y 
remember very eieid material that he studied many months ago 
mucli better thah he remembers dreary, uninterestag 
r!h,died as rccenth, as yesterday. When we say that matenal to 
xvlSt has-e be™ exposed Joe is more likely to be remern- 
hered than material to which we have been exposed but a sing e 
time wo imply that both materiaU possessed the s^e or nearly 
the Lme degree of recency, duration. vMdness. and contrast. 

The general transfer 
of learnings 

„n,c no r^aastsc 7" "^a“ 

provide exercise for tire mi . successfuUy any prob- 

spengthen teamed in school was consirlemd 

lem that might ^ aired in learning it. Solvrng 

less important Uran ft® ^ m rpell difficult words, 

unusual problems in f f 

and memorixing selectmns m problems, the words, 

^ »>iat education is not as simple as ^ 
we have disco«red to of svh.at 

child may memorize a 
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he reads in his books and sees in the world about him will not be 
improved in the least, and he can solve thousands of difficult mathe- 
matical problems with no improvement in his ability to solve social 
problems. 

We now recognize that the materials to be learned in the school 
must be selected on the basis of their ultimate worth in preparing 
the individual for life. And we know that to make these materials 
most available to the child when he needs them, we must make the 
situations in which the child learns as life-like as possible. To be 
able to solve new problems in later life, he must not only know 
many things, he must recognize which of those many things ap- 
plies to each problem. For example, we know that if the child is 
to remember and tise — transfer — ^what he learns about percentage 
when he later is called upon to decide what interest rate he is to 
pay for a so-called “easy-payment plan,” he must have learned 
percentage and how it applies to life situations. He must be given 
far more than the rules to memorize and meaningless exercises to 
solve. We know that if he later is to become able to talk effectively 
to a group of his fellows, he must practice speaking in a sociaJ 
situation — memorization of grammatical rules alone is inadequate. 

As you can see, to provide for maximum transfer we cannot 
make the learnings of the classroom ends in themselves. We must 
select the materials, skills, and habits that we will teach the child 
on the basis of their value to him in meeting his life problems. We 
know that if they are to be retained and used, learnings must be 
taught in a setting that is as near as possible to the life situations 
that he is preparing to meet. The learnings of the classroom must 
have belongingness in life situations. 

This places a great deal of responsibility on us as teachers. And 
it has resulted in tremendous changes in curriculum and general 
teaching procedures. For example, we now teach the child to spell 
only those words that he will most often use. And we teach spell- 
ing in a situation as like as possible to the life situations in which 
he will use it—he writes the words rather than spells them orally 
and he uses them in sentences, pronounces them, and knows their 
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meaning. We take this saine approach in all our teaching— we 
select those materials, attitudes, habits, motor and social skills, 
ideals, and standards of life most needed for a happy and produce 
til's life and ive teach them in a socnd situation. 

Thus our modern school curriculum includes only such learnings 
as have maximum value for life, and the professional teacher sees 
tliat the child learns in problem situations and not by rote. 


Conchmons 

Ik TtrE PRESENT chapter we have studied the learning process itself. 
We have a professional need for a knowledge of the learning proc- 
ess as a basis for tlie budding of effective and efficient learn- 
ing situations. And we must teach the child to learn effective!)- when 
he approaches learning problems without our guidance. 

The general principles will of course be the same whether the 
child Of the teacher decides the learning procedure to be used, for 
always it is the child who must do the learning. But let^s siim- 
niarize the conditions that are most favorable to maximum learning 
and retention. 

The problems that the child solves as he strives to reach goals 
are the core of the Ie.iming process, because only through meeting 
problems does he change his behavior. If we can set goals that 
challenge tlie child yet appear attainable, we are assured that he 
will meet problems. And we teach him to set goals for himself — 
to make questions on the material that he studies, to outline, to 
take notes, and to develop spedal interests and to pursue them. 

Recall is a po\verful aid to learning. We plan our lessons and 
units to make maximum use of recall and we teach the child to 
read, check (recall), and re-read. And a mental set to learn and 
to remember is important. Sudb a set will be present when l})e 
child learns in order to acbies'e goals that appeal to him. ^Ve 
choose for learning only those things that are most hkely to meet 
the future needs of the child. But we make sure tliat these same 
learnings satisfy present needs for new experiences, recognition, 
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and self-esteem. We plan out-of-school assignments so that they are 
interesting projects to be completed rather than an hours reading 
to accomplish. 

We know that the primary cause of forgetting is interference 
and that maximum interference occura when learning experiences 
are similar to one another. But when materials are well learned 
they are less similar to other m.atcrials than they are ^vhen poorly 
learned. If we use a wide variety of sensory experiences the learn- 
ings will be less similar and thus interfere less wnth each other. 
And if we consider carefully the child’s ability and govern the 
quantity of what he learns by his ability to learn, we can encourage 
each child to learn thorouglily. 

For maximum retention the child must see relationships — ^be- 
tween old and new learnings and between cause and effect. We 
build new learnings on old and we teach the child to search for 
the relationships wtbin situations and the relationships between 
what he know’s and the new situations. 

Time invested in review pays great dividends in cutting down 
on the speed of forgetting. We plan class activities so that review 
is guaranteed and we show the child how and when to review. 
But the ultimate test of what, is learned in the school is its value 
to the child in later life. We recognize that not only must we choose 
wisely those things that he is to learn but that wo must teach in 
a setting that is as life-like as possible. 

The purpose of the present chapter has been to examine the 
learning process. In Chapter 9 we shall look for ways in which we 
can use this knowledge to buUd effective classroom learning situa- 
tions. 


’Problems and projects 

1. Describe in detail how you proceeded during your most recent 
period of study. ^Vhat were some of the weaknesses in your pro- 
cedure? Eliminating time spent on preparations and interruptions, 
what percentage of each hour’s time did you devote to study? 

2. Suppose a friend asked you for recommendations on proper 
study techniques. What specific suggestions would you make? 
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3. List spcciHc suggesUons on how a classroom teacher can con- 
trol revieiv, recall, and the development of efiective loarnino proce- 
dures. ® ^ 


Suggested reading 

Cray, J. Stanley, *Trol)Iem Solving* Chapter 11 in Charles E. Skioner, 
(erl.)^ Ediicathruil Fstjcholo^. Nov York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 
pp. S74-39G. (Particularly north reading he a discussion of the scien- 
tific method as applied to the solution 5 problems.) 


zlt/f/tfjona? resources 

Cates, Arthur 1., “Connectionism.* Present Concepts and Interpreta- 
dans." The Pstjchologij of Lcamiag, 41st Yearbook of the N,S.S.E., 
Part Xr (liM2). pp. 141-164. (Xntereslinc discussion of the principles 
ol learning, wiUi some corvsideraUon of ihcoretical points of view.) 

McCcoch, John A., and Arthur L. Irion, The Pst/cfiohgcf of Human 
Learning. New Yorks Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. (Chapter I, 
“Concepts and Methods," pp. 1-34. describes the laboratory methods 
for studying learning and discusses some of the problems involved 
In 0 scientifto study of the learning process.) 

Melton, Arthur \V., “Learning," in Encyclopedia fj Educafional fie- 
search. New York: The MactmUan Company, 1950, pp. 668-690. (A 
review of munerous studies— indodcs an ettensive bibliography.) 

Stolorow. Lawrence M. (ed.), fiefldings in Learning. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Chapter 7, “Retention and Forgetting," pp. 
346-407. (Reprint and discussion uf five articles on learning and 
forgetting.) 

Thorndike. Robert L., “flow Ciu'Idren Learn (he Principles and Tech- 
nifiues of Problem-solving." Learning ond Instruction, 49th Yearbook 
of the N.S.S.E.. Part I (1950), pp. 192-218. (Discusses the nature of 
problem siltiations and effective methods for solving problems.) 



CHAPTER 9 


Learning in the classroom 


Having gained a factual knowledge of how and ^vHY learning takes 
place, we must search for specific classroom situations and teaching 
methods that will enable us to make maximum use of our knowl- 
edge. In OUT professional training tve must learn both how to build 
efiectice learning situations and how to guarantee maximum re- 
tention and application of the learnings that are achieved. 

In Chapters 6, 7, and 8, we discussed the development of learn- 
ing ability, the motii-'es that energize learning, and the basic prin- 
ciples of learning. For purposes of study, it is convenient for us to 
isolate these aspects of the learning process. But we must remem- 
ber that knowledge about the learning process is not an end in 
itself. Out real goal is to learn how to appl^ our knowledge so 
that children will learn in the most elFective way possible. 

Tlie old sa)ing that teachers are bom and not made no longer 
holds true. As a modem, well-trained teacher, you must first have 
learned what and how to leach each child. You must know the 
material that you are to teach, the nature of the child, and tire 
best metliods of instruction. True, much of what makes you able 
to learn to teach and to enjoy teaching has come from your original 
nature and from the environmental forces that you encountered 
before you entered the teacher-training program. But without 
training, regardless of your interests, ability, and personality, you 
could not possibly perform at tlie Je\*cl e.xpecled of the professional 
teacher in today’s schools. 

Since most prospective tcadiers lack experience in dealing with 
2-10 
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children. let us see how we can apply our knowledge of educa- 
tional psychologj’ to the achial business of classroom teaching. Let 
irs attempt to identify some of (be probfems of directing classroom 
learning and see what application we can End for our knowledge 
of the learning process. 

1. IVe knou' that in an hour's time a child may leam much or 
he may learn little. What makes a learning situation effective? 

2. \Vc know that the learnings that take place in the classroom 
are not ends in themselves. How can we guide learning to\vard 
educ-alionall}’ worth-\vhile go.ils? 

3. We know that it is tlie child rather than llie teacher who must 
do the learning. How can we so guide the learning situation that 
the child maintains an active attack on his learning problems? 

4. We kno^v that duldrea in the same school grade differ svidely 
In ability. How can we make adjustments for differences in learn- 
ing ability? 

5. We know that in spite of our best efforts, we cannot make 
every minutes work so fascinating for ev-ery child that learning 
will proceed automatically toward educational goals. How can we 
gain and preserti'e the leadership that we must have if we are to 
offer the necessary guidance of the classroom learnings? 

6. M'e knosv that to learn the child must solve problems. How 
can we help him to develop work habits and problem-solving 
skills that will result in economy, persistence, and effectiveness in 
soh’ing problems of increasing comple.xity? 

7. ^Ve know that forgetting is ever an enemy of what has been 
learned. How can we proWde for maxiinum retention? 

8. We know that we must use minute-to-minute and day-to-day 
learning situations for the mastery of a large body of essential 
materials and sJdlJs. Can we find a general teacliing procedure that 
will make maximum use of what is knmvn concerning hmv children 
learn most effectively? 

9 We kmow that not only must classroom learning be remem- 
bered but it mmt be made appBcabk to the problems ttat «.e 
child will meet in life, What criteria can we use for selecling the 
classroom learnings? 
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Lets take these professional problems one at a time and se^ 
satisfactor)’ solutions. 

Creating an effective 
learning situation 

What is an effective learning situation? The answer to our first 
question is relatively simple. Bui to answer the eight other ques- 
tions that we have listed, we must first identify the conditions of 
effective learning. 

An effecti^'e learning situation is one in which the child strongly 
desires solutions for problems that block him from satisfying one or 
more of his motives. His need for security, self-esteem, the es- 
teem of others, and new experiences are always present in the 
classroom. If he can sec opportunities to satisfy these needs, if he 
must learn in order to do so, and if the learning is uithin bis 
abilify, the chances are great that be will learn effectively. But if 
the problem situation presents a threat to the child’s security, or 
a loss in his self-esteem or esteem in the eyes of others, or if it 
fails to offer him new e.Tpericnces, it \vflJ not lead to effective 
learning, no matter how many times the child is forced to read a 
certain passage, to repeat a certain answer, or to copy a certain 
set of exercises. 

Thus in the effective learning situation the child is aciicehj 
siricing to solcc prohlems. As teachers, we must aebies-e this con- 
dition and more. We must guide his activity tow’ard educationally 
sound goals. How can we accomplish this? 

Directing learning 
toward educational goals 

F/covf the standpoint of providing a felt need to leam, the most 
important charactfrristic of the classroom is that it is a social situa- 
tion. Tlicrc is a social interaction l>el\vecn the child and his 
teacher and l>ctvvcen tlie child and his peers— he strongly desires 
he esteem of botli. Tl»e classroom provides also a vast opportunity 
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for new and interesb'ng eipaiences. And. working watl, friends 
and a well-adjusted teacher on mutually interesting probleins, the 
cliild should and security there. In addition, the dassroom’can 
satisfy certain of the childs habit rnoUves, There is ample motiva- 
tional force available for energizing the learnings of the classroom. 
How can we direct this force? How can the classroom experiences 
be made re\vardiDg to each child? 

We X-Dow that for effective learning, the child must be trying 
to reach goals that are important to him. It is not enough that we 
see that the learnings he attains ^viIl be important to in the 
future. They must be important note. How can we make goals that 
will be important, important now? 

Tlie ability to U’rite an effecHx-e business letter, the ability to 
talk convincingly to fellow adults, the ability to keep persona} 
accounts accurately will be tremendously important to the dilld 
when he becomes an adult. But they will not be important to the 
child unless progress toward them results in recognition, self- 
esteem, new experiences, and securit)' nou?. 

The child can become extremely active in digging information 
from reference books, in svriting a poem or a theme, in working an 
experiment in chemistij’, or in preparing a talk. And he thus learns 
a great deal that will be useful to him as an adtdt. But he will be 
extremely active only if tliese activities satisfy present needs. He 
may need the reference material, for e-xample, to defend a position 
that he has taken. He may need the poem or theme because it nil! 
give him the approval of peers, parent, or teacher. The experiment 
in chemistry may be a fascinating new etperieoce. And be may 
have to give the talk in front of his fellow students. A boy raises 
a pig and keeps careful records of its costs not because of his 
future need for this knowledge but because of present rewards; 
a girl bakes a cake and makes an atlracti're dress not because she 
will some day he a homemaker bill because she wants to wear the 
dress or receive praise for her skill in making it. 

Tliis, then, is the secret of directing effective learning toward 
educational goals. You are alwaj-s a^vare of the long-range objec- 
tives toward svhich you guide Ae duld — but you offer the child 
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immediately attainable ones. Aldiougb you evaluate effective learn- 
ing in terms of educational goals^ you recognize that the child 
strives toward personal goals. And each child in your classroom 
^vill attack problems that temporarily block his attainment of per- 
sonal needs. 

An effective learning situation is not enough. You must guide the 
child’s actint}’ tmv’ard goals that are educationally worth while 
and you must help the child to maintain an active attack on the 
problems that stand between bim and bis goals. 

Mflinfcining an active attack 
on 'problems 

Why ^rcsT you know bow to guide the child to an active attack on 
his problems? Will he not strive actively to solve problems if his 
goals axe important and attainable? Actually, the maintenance of 
the child’s attack on problems is one of your most important pro- 
fessional tasks. You may know that the goals are e.Ttremely worth 
while but the child himself must be led to see bow they can satisfy 
his needs. You may know that the goals that are being set are 
attainable, but without guidance the child may not see that they 
are. And without your guidance the child’s attack may be side- 
tracked. Each child will require redirection from time to time if 
he b to peisbt in sohing hb problems. 

Let’s see hmv we can help the child to maintain an active at- 
tack on his problems without guiding and restricting hb efforts to 
such an extent that hb learning becomes ineffective. 

To say that learning b an active process does not mean that you 
as the teacher should busy yourself in pouring out information 
every minute of the day. In fact, the more ocficc you are in soUing 
problems before the}* are felt by the child and in illustrating ideas 
before the diild has had a dian^ to search for applications, the 
more passive the child b likely to be. 

The amount of mental activity in which a pupil engages seems 
<0 be dosely related to how often the teacher b content to remain 
silent Teacher glibness, or w'ords for words’ sake, almost c^ertainly 
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interferes with the learning process. Even the most able student 
needs time to ingest ideas and uiformation. The illustrab'ons and 
appIicaUons that occur to the child as a result of his orva ihinJdng 
are far more valuable than the flood of infonnation emanating from 
an over-Suent instructor. 

You Icnovv from your oivn experience that one student may get a 
great deal from listening to the lectures of an able teacher, whereas 
another may get little or nothing. The reason is that the first 
student is stimulated to thinfc by what he hears. He goes beyond 
what is said, recalls examjdes, forms hypotheses, and sees rela- 
tionships. But the second, fearful of missing a single fact, tries to 
remember every word. For the first one, every sentence creates a 
problem; the other merely tries to hang on from one sentence to the 
next— the only problem he meets is that of trying to remember 
everything he hears. The immature student is incapable of creaKog 
his own problems as he listens to the teacher's discussion. You 
must take the time and the trouble to suggest problems to him that 
will challenge his interest. 

But bow do you take the group of children that sit in your class 
(or run noisily about the room) on the opening day of the semester 
and lead them to identify attractive goals? How do you transfer 
the general activity into the activity that is essenb'al to effective 
learning? How do you use the child's orvoi needs to maintain an 
active attack on classroom problems? 

For one thing, you wil! utilize the child’s desire for your esteem. 
You will want to leam the names of the students in the classroom 
as soon as possible. You svill svant to find out about their abilities. 
Take time for a friendly word with each child and show an interest 
in him. Students are eager to serve and feel more like members 
of the team when they are asked to contribute their energies and 
talents. Encouraging each child to share in classroom responsi- 
bilities builds rapport and cooperation. Your interest and trust may 
help transform a potential problem child into a stable, confident 
citizen. 

And you use the child’s o>s’n needs ft) hold bis attention to the 
tasl: at band. Every ebUd wants to win the esteem of his peers. 
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This force, properly channeled, can be of great value to you in 
creating an effective learning situation. 

If most of the students find a task rewarding, and if they are 
anxious to carry it through to completion, group pressure alone is 
usually enough to hold down disrupting forces. Many leaders have 
succeeded by not pushing to the front and not attacking a problem 
until the interested group was aware of the problem's existence. 
Instead, they ^^^it until the problem becomes so troublesome that 
the group actively demands a solution. By seeming to ignore the 
problem until others demanded that it be solved, and only then 
leading the group to the attack, they have been able to establish 
strong and effective leadership. 

One of the important motives of the child is the desire for new 
and interesting experiences. Children resent boredom and do not 
learn well when ^ey are bored. Although we find it diiBcult to 
make each day an exciting new adventure to each child, there are 
numerous ways in which we can prevent classroom learning from 
becoming monotonous. A change of pace or a change of activity 
helps prevent boredom. Particularly among younger children we 
must vary die mood and the activity frequently. We can use differ- 
ent problems during the- same work period or we can try different 
approaches to the same problem. For example, one part of the 
period may be given over to individual work, another part to a 
discussion by the class as a whole, and another part to work in 
small informal committees. The use of a wide variety of materials 
— motion pictures, recordings, maps, and models — insures an effec- 
tive change of pace. Your own appearance and actions can be an 
element in preventing boredom and promoting active learning—- 
try to speak in an interesting rather than a monotonous voice, wear 
clothing with some color, inject humor into the learning situations. 

As you work with children you will End that you can suggest 
methods for attacking specific problems rather than giving them 
tlie solutions. You become sensitive to signs of inattention or of 
departure from the problem at hand. You give individual help 
where it is needed, but you do not stop an active attack even 
though you feel certain that is not the most direct approach to 
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ii a solution. You will find that some children require much more 
guidance than othere. You will discover that for some chUdrcn 
I the larger problems must be broken into smaller problems. 

• t^rovidirxg for 

■ differences in ahilitij 

. We know that some children lack the ability to progress at the 
; rate we e.vpect of children of their age. But unless they can main* 

, tain their self-respect and feel pleased with tbeir progress, they 

will not leam as rapidly as they can and they will seek satisfactions 
for their needs in other activities. How can you adjust the Jeaminff 
problems so that each child finds success in the classroom? 

First, you must be sure that each child is allowed to complete 
one task before he begins another. This is particularly important 
to the cldld of lower ability, since unless he can complete s task 
he gains a feeling of failure rather than success from having at- 
tempted it His ability does not allow him to keep sex'eral tasks In 
mind at the same time. You must be sure that each task you lead 
him to attempt is in keeping nith bis potentialities for successful 
completion. The learning that a child acquires from cartj'ing out 
successfully a relatively small, but carefully chosen, portion of the 
course work is far more permanent than the learning achieved by 
muddling through the entire work of the course in a vague and 
haphazard fashion. 

Children sometimes complete the work of a grade so unsatis- 
factorily that they are required to repeal it. Almost svithout excep- 
tion, at the end of liis second lime around the repeater lias achieved 
little more mastery than he achieved the first time. If he does show 
any improvement, the chances ore that it is tJ)e result of hi.s year's 
growth in mental maturity rather than .of any berjefits derived ftvm 
the previous {n.idequ.ate exposure to the materials. How can this 
problem be met in the classroom? fs there any way of adjusting the 
content of the course to the student who is simply incapable of 
. mastering the entire program that has been prescribed? 

Ideallj’, the teacher should be able to plan the class work so that 
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some children can master the most necessary skills and the roost 
important kno%vledge while more able diildren go on to more ad- 
i-anced activities in keeping with their abilities. At present, how- 
ever, the organ^tion of our schools makes such adjustments diffi- 
culL Bot it is a worthy objective. An intelligent adjustment of 
course content results in far greater permanence of learning than 
does our present procedure of exposing all members of the class 
to the same amount of material- It is impossible, of course, for the 
teacher to do this job by himself. He needs sincere help from 
curricxiluin-makers and textbook writers. 

Ho\^'e\*er, there are wa)’s in which the sldllful teacher can ad- 
just for indiridual differences in ability’ and at the same time keep 
the dass together within the broad limits of the course. For ex- 
ample, as soon as you have become acquainted ^vith the ability of 
each member of the class (through personal conferences, test data, 
and a study of the child’s past record), you can adjust your assign- 
ments to fit the child’s needs. In a social studies dass, you might 
surest that one sixth-grade diild investigate the '^'pes of animals 
found in Brazil fay reading about them in a supplementaij* fourth- 
grade text, and suggest to another that be study the differences 
in gm'emment between Brazil and the United States by using 
supplementary references of ei^lh- or ninth-grade difficulty, ^^^len 
you use differential assignments of thig sort, you will get the best 
results by encouraging each child to volimleer for the projects that 
are of spedal interest to him. Be careful to oaTl upon each child to 
present his own findings and be sure that each rbiTft £$ resvarded 
in ex a m i n ations for achieving at the level of tcluch he is capable. 
By rewarding each child and by holding him responsible for his 
le a rnin g, you encourage him to form desirable work habits. Bot if 
yon hold him responsible fc»r concepts and materials that are be- 
yond his ability to master, ycra will force him into confusion and 
discouragement. 

The differential assignment gives the pupil of low ability a 
chance to make a real contribution to the dass attack on a seneral 
problem. In youi planning, do not be -intent simply to prosnde • 
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reading materials that are \vriffea at different levels of difficulty 
but lliat contain the same infonziation. That is not enough. Instead, 
encourage the class as a whole to attack the same large prohleai 
and encourage each member of the class to contribute different 
tacts and ideas to its solution. 

Our knowledge of individual differences In ability makes one 
fact clear; Good teaching does not decrease individual differences, 
cither in background of Imowledge, mental growth, or special skills. 
In any one year of instruction, the bright child, if he is really 
challenged, may grow as much as one and a half to two years in 
mental ability, reading ability, and general educational achieve- 
ment. Tile dull child, even with mariraum opportunity and the 
best of teaching, can scarcely be expected to grow even one year 
for each year of instruction. Your job as a teacher, then, is not to 
ti>' to improve on the child's mental equipment, but rather to help 
him make the best possible use of what he has. 

There are numerous svays for seeing tiiat each child finds success 
in learning to the best of hfe ability. For e-xample, the child must 
be successful on the examinations that he takes. One way for mak- 
ing this possible is to examine only on core skills and facts and 
to use other methods of appraisal and reward for the special con- 
tributions of the more able child. 

You must use care in pitching your level of instruction so that 
all cliildren will have an opportunity to learn. Materials presented 
to the entire class must be understandable by even the most re- 
tarded child. You must not allow yourself to be so carried away 
by the gleaming faces and understanding nods of the bright chil- 
dren tliat you leave the average or dull diild completely confused. 

Yet if you direct all instruction at the retarded child you fad to 
offer the bright child the stinmlation tiiat he needs. 

\\Tiat is the solution? Obviously you must devote a large portion 
of instructional time to helping e-ach child identify the problems 
that he can solve and to furnishing him with the guidance he needs. 

And the oral instructions or infonnaKon that you direct to a group 
of children must be understandable by every child in the group. 
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Material that you present orally as well as material that you assign 
in books must be chosen with due regard for the ability of the 
child to understand. 

Attaining leadership 
in the classroom 

As A CLASSROOM TEACHER, you must fumish leadership. The kind 
of leadership tliat you fumish will be a most important determinant 
of the effectiveness of the learning situation. You could decide to 
be autocratic — you could seek to decide the minute-by*minute ac- 
tivity of each pupil. You could tell your pupils how you want 
everything done and, if you had die strength and persistence, you 
might thus achieve what is sometimes called a well-disciplined 
classroom. But you would not have an effective learning situation. 
You would drive your pupils to conform to your wishes by threat 
of failure and fear of punishment. Your pupils would be working 
to escape goads rather than working toward goals. For effective 
learning, the child's attention must be focused on goals that he 
needs to attain. 

There is a second possible type of leadership. You could decide 
to allow your pupils to take all responsibility, to make all decisions, 
to set all standards of behavior, to determine what, when, and 
bow to study. Your role could be no more important than that of 
any individual pupil — in fact, you could strive to be one of the pu- 
pils. This type of leadership is known as laissez faire, or “let-alone.” 
If you were to behave in this way, you might have activity in your 
classroom but it would not lead to active learning, except occasion- 
ally and by chance. You would not be offering the guidance that is 
expected of the professional teacher. 

Fortunately, there is a third type of leadership — democratic 
leadership— which has come to be accepted as the only type of 
leadership that the professional teacher may offer. It maintains an 
active attack on educationally worth-while problems. You help the 
cliild to find appealing goals and to identify the problems that 
he must solve to attain them. Your leadership involves an element 
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of salesmanship. You hnow that Ae child has certain needs. You 
offer him opporhiniUes for satisfying these needs ftrougb Jcanung 
in Uie classroom. Your sJdll in doing this will detennine how ac- 
tively the child will attack his problem and how effectively be will 
Icam. 

Tl)e leadership that you furnish should not stifle the develop- 
ment of pupil leadership or block pupil responsibjliiy. But, par- 
ticularly during the opening w'eeks of work with a group, you 
must be present promptly at the time class is to begin and you 
roust be ready to assume leadership. If you fail in this responsi- 
bility, you will find that other Jeadersliip >vill emerge before you 
realize it, and the class may be led in undesirable directions. The- 
easiest way to make your leadership acceptable to the pupils is 
to have a plan for beginning work and for setting Uie stage for an 
effective learning situation. 

In leading your pupils to attack problems you do not direct the 
behavior of your class so much as yon furnish an example. Your 
own bcha>'?or sets the pattern for student behavior. The fact that 
you are a mature person to whom the community has delegated 
autliority means Uiat your influene^-for good or bad— <vill be 
great You can abuse your authority and abandon your leadership 
by exhibiting inconsistent or childish behavior. You can strengthen 
your leadership by behaving with maturity and stability. 

In short, you must show by your own attitude that you e.rpect 
to set tile pattern of beliavior in the classroom. If you e.xpect the 
class to start promptly, you yourself must start promptly. Instead of 
shouting os'cr the din of conflicting voices, you wait for order and 
quiet before you begin. A quiet voice promotes qiuetness, but a 
loud voice is a challenge to die pupils to outsbout you. By making 
full use of class time tlirough such techniques as having papers 
arranged by rows before distributing them and having individuals 
designated to get materials rather than aUo%ving group congestion, 

•you create an atmosphere in w'bicb getting dosvn to business seems 
the natural way of behaving. 

"Discipline” is not an imposed state. Rather, it develops from 
the desire of the individual child to conform to the behasior of 
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the group and from his discovery of socially acceptable ways for 
attaining self-esteem, the esteem of others, new experiences, and 
security. 

If you are successful in setting standards of expected behavior 
and in creating an effective learning situation for each child, you 
will automatically have a classroom with excellent “discipline.” 
Instead of an unbroken, frightened silence, you will have a state 
of activity in which children feel free to attack felt problems. It 
will be a goal-directed rather than a goad-directed situation. 

Ideally, as time goes on you will want to act more as a spectator 
than as an overt leader. But you can assume that role only after 
ever)' child has met a problem that he is actively attempting to 
solve. Until this situation has developed, you must maintain direct 
contact with all the members of the group, or at least with those 
who are not yet able to identify goals beyond the problems at 
hand. 

Thus you first help the class to get the general group goals 
identified. Each pupil sees for himself how achieving them wH 
satisfy his needs. You start out from a situation that has familiar 
elements for every child. Perhaps you are to begin the social 
studies work wth a study of the pioneer — his problems and how 
he met them. You start with sometliing that is familiar to all mem- 
bers of the class. You may ask the students to consider the area 
around their owm homes. WTiat did it look like in pioneer times — 
no buildings, no streets or roads, no towns. How would a pioneer 
obtain food? Clothing? Shelter? During a short discussion it be- 
comes apparent that different students can contribute to different 
phases of the problem. One may have a grandmother who w’as a 
pioneer, another knows of a log cabin still standing, another wants 
to know how a pioneer obtained soap, wove cloth, or made leather. 
Another is interested in htmling and wants to know about the 
firearms of the pioneer. Still another may have an idea that plants 
furnished medicine, flavoring, and dye. Individual differences, 
leadership, committees, and individual projects begin to break out 
from this first group approach. 

It will require weeks of effort to build an atmosphere of satisfac- 
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«on and interest in the work; you can destroy this atmosphere to a 
few moments by delivering a reprimand intended for one or hvo 
persons to the whole group. If a few are tardy, noisy, careless, 
rude, or otherwise not reaching acceptable- standards, this must not 
be made a cause for threatening the esteem, interest, and security 
of all. The sh’Ilful teacher pulls out the best for comment and 
sets up attractive goals to /end, but he seldom feels that it is desira- 
We to drive. 

Developing effective methods 

for attaching problems 

Every ttacher, no maKer what his special interest, is responsible 
for helping pupils develop efficient study habits and techniques, 
Children must be taught bow to read, for example, not only so 
that they can gain knowledge from reading but also so that they 
can integrate their new knowledge with what they already know. 
They must be encouraged to challenge and to evaluate what they 
read. Although Chapter 11 contains a detailed discussion of effec* 
tive reading and study techniques, we are interested here in how 
the development of these techniques leads to the creab'on of an 
effective learning situation. 

^Vhen a child enters the classroom, we cannot assume that he 
knows how to study effectively. The study habits that be develops 
under your influence ^vill be determined by the Hod of assign- 
ment and examination you give, and by the way in which you 
guide class discussions. If J’ou emphasize detailed, isolated facts, 
for example, the student will follow j*our lead and build his study 
habits around the same emphasis. If you emphasize broad relation- 
ships and underlying values, be will adjust his study habits ac- 
cordingly. 

In many courses, it is necessary for students to develop special 
study habits and skflls. If students are to be expected to obtain 
information from charts and graphs, for example, you nill «’.nnt 
to be sure that each child knows how to read them with under- 
standing, Or you may want to provide practice in using the library 
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and special study aids, such as chaptei questions, the index, and 
the glossary. 

In a science class, a good procedure is to choose a portion of 
the new assignment and to ask the students to read a certain 
paragraph in it. Then you might ask one of the students a ques- 
tion to test his knowledge of the new material, or you might ask 
him to propose some questions that will test understanding of the 
paragraph. You may want to proceed well into the assignment, 
paragraph by paragraph, foUowing the same procedure. 

You will certainly want to explain the effectiveness of recall as 
a study procedure and provide frequent class exercises that require 
the use of recall in the supervised study of the course materials. 

How much material a child reads before he stops to recall 
will depend upon the difficulty of the material and the number of 
ideas it contains. In mathematics, tlie study unit may be only a 
single sentence, in chemistry a paragraph, and in the social sciences 
tsvo or three paragraphs. Encourage each child to spend a few 
minutes in recall at the end of each large study unit and to check 
on the completeness of his recall before he proceeds. 

Since a well-formed habit furnishes its own source of motiva- 
tion, the formation of good learning habits should be one of your 
primary' aims. Training in the development of these habits should 
start with tlic earliest tasks and should continue for as long as the 
child remains in school. The child who frequently experiences the 
satisfaction that accompanies the successful completion of his 
tasks soon comes to value that feeling and is reluctant to leave a 
task unfinished. 

Effective study techniques, then, are teachable, and they arc an 
important part of the equipment of the efficient learner. 

Prodding jar 

maximum retention 

When studied human learning, one of our major dtscoverics 
was that rc\new has .1 trcmendmis effect on retention. Forgetting 
is cut to a minimum when review is correctly scheduled and car* 
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Tied out Review is particularlji powerful in aiding us to remembe, 
dearly for a long period of fime. But we W- that we cannot 
expect the child to review properly until he understands the value 
of review and has established efficient habits of reviewing. You 
will be responsible for using JnsInicKonal procedures that promote 
and encourage review. There are many ways in which you can 
do this. 

Recalling yesterday’s material to set the stage for today’s class, 
summarizing the lesson and the um't, introducing new problems that 
require the use of previously learned materials and procedures, 
and the written examination are all effective review techniques. 
Their greatest value, however, is the long-range effect the)' have 
on the learner: ^Vhen the child learns to expect reviews and is 
rewarded for reviewing, lie develops the habit of rev-iewing. 

^Vhen you begin j’our teacl»ing, you may find that you ore pro- 
ceeding far loo rapidly to new materials and stills wthout 
providing sufficient time for the development, elaboration, illustra- 
tion, and ^evie^v of each important concept along the «ay. Almost 
all new teachers have that experience. Voii may be tempted to 
cover the entire course in a week or two, and to be satisfied that 
your explanations and instructions are so clear that each child 
must understand the material. In )e«r eagerness, you may forget 
that teaching is much more than just dispensing information and 
answers, and that you cannot ir.insfer understandings directly from 
vour mind to the mind of llie child. You cannot gfffdc him directly 
to goals. He himself must meet problems and find applications. 
TIjc child needs time to accept and to reviesv the information and 
understandings that it has taken you yourself years to acquire. 

You will need to be especially careful to avoid these faults if 
you were a brilliant student yourself. If you found the cum'c-ulum 
of the elementary and secondary schuuls easy to master, you may 
become impatient with students who are less Capable than you 
were. This is a regrettable tendency, because your high iiifdhgencc 
and broad scholastic background should ficlp rather than idndcr 
you in gliding the average and below-awragB child to solve his 
learning problems. 
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The review of yesterday s learnings. To be certain ftat the chilr 
dien have the material they learned yesterday under control and 
ready to take its place TOth what th^ are to learn today, you ^viIl 
need to devote some time to re\*iew at the beginning of each class 
meeting. Your technique in conducting this review determine 
whether or not eadi child is to participate actively in it A particu- 
larly poor tedmique, one that you \vill want to avoid, is to call on 
a go^ student to summarize yesterday’s work. Certainly this 
saves time, but it accomplishes even less than if you were to give the 
summary’ yourself. As soon as you have announced which child is 
to recite, the revaew ceases to be a problem for the other children. 
Once the}’ disco\'er that only the most capable students are always 
called on, they simply retire from the review session. As a result, 
only the students who have already prov’ed their ability actually 
profit from the reviews. 

A far sounder procedure is to direct your questions to the class 
in general and to allow time enough for each member to formulate 
his reply. In this vv’ay, cveiy'one reviews before anyone recites. You 
may want to give a weaker student the opportunity to make the 
first contribution, and then encourage the stronger students to 
furnish additional points. By' emphasizing and confirming what 
each pupil gets right in his contribution, you reward him for his 
effort- You can usually assume that any errors will be corrected by 
the pupils who contribute later. This general prtx»dure for coa~ 
ducting review encourages each child to form the habit of revievving- 
He learns to recall yesterday’s material as he enters the classroom 
and as he prepares the day’s new assignment 
This emphasis on class review does not mean that formal drill in 
fcsponse to questions about facts, dates, and names has again 
become approved educational practice. Emphasis on review is 
simply a modem application of the discovery that learnings are 
soon lost unless vve place them in new frameworks, apply them to 
new problems, recall them, and make them ready to serve as a 
basis for ne^v learnings. 

.Ks you gain experience, you will come to recognize how impor- 
tant it is to devote a large portion of your instructional time tc 
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imiling down, revie\«ng. and integraling the principles, imder- 
sfandings, and skflls that are of cmcial importance. Even when 
you present new materials, ^-ou will find revievv vaJuable. The old 
nde of presenting the new in terms of the old has not become 
outmoded in teaching practice. If facts or prindples arc worth 
learning, th^* are certainly worth revienring. 

The sumiruiry as a review. You must be sure, then, tliat new 
fcnowledge is built upon and becomes integrated \rith svltai is al- 
ready tnown. You will want to emphasise the rclationslu'p between 
nmv material and present Imowledgc. To insure that this relation- 
ship is meaningful, tr}’ to encourage the pupils fci supply appro- 
priate applications and illustrations, instead of Kinding them out 
yourself. Xear the end of the class period, tale time to summarize 
todays feamings. Tomorrows assignment should come fo^icaffy 
from the problems identified in today's summary. Tl»e summary and 
its culmination in the assignment are crtrcmely important parts of 
effective teaching technique. The summary lesson at tlie end of 
each unit proWdes a further opportunity for re\-icAving the progress 
tliat has b«n made and for IdenlifWng nesv problems. It gives the 
children a chance to make a logical transition to U»e new unit b>‘ 
tjang tc^cther the material that they ha\-c learned and the problems 
tliat they are yet to so^x^ 

The rjamhaiion as a reriew. Tlic cxamittiiion itself lus an 
important function in resiew. The child is mothated to Te\iew be- 
fore the examination, he res iesvs uhifehefs faking the ciamlaation. 
and be resacss-s when llie ctamination h bter discussed in class. 
Later on. in Chapter 12, we shall tall- more about d/e use of the 
examination as a U-aming device and as a method of appraising the 
child’s progress. Here we arc interested in how the ciamination 
implements rc\ieiv. 

\Mien wc Vnmv tliat we must actually demomtrate our grasp of 
materials, we are motivated to learn them. It might seem that 
mcrelv knowing that material will be useful af «we liter time 
should proside^suiSdent incentive for learning it Somr'tiojn Oat 
is cnci-h, bill not oIm)--. Tlit o( intci>ti>« 
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in part on how soon they can be realized. Kno\ving that we will 
be rewarded tomorrow for having new material under control is a 
greater incentive than simply Icnowing that the material may be 
useful some time in the future. For this reason, short, frequent 
examinations have a greater motivational effect than do longer but 
less frequent examinations. 

Some general principles of reoiew. A few new facts and prin- 
ciples, well understood, are of more permanent value than many 
facts and principles inadequately understood. The amount of new 
material that a child cari learn each day increases as he grows in 
mental age and as his background of information develops. Thus, 
in the lower grades children must spend far less time learning new 
materials and far more time reviewing and integrating what they 
have already learned than must children in the upper grades. 

As a professional teacher, you will realize that working out the 
correct solution is less important to a child than is the experience 
that he gains in facing the problem. And so it is woth review itself. 
As each student reviews, his new knowledge is revitalized and 
integrated with his past learnings. The act of review is much more 
than simply getting back to the level of learning that had been 
achieved before forgetting took place. It leads to new understand- 
ings and to new relationships. It rev’eals to the student exciting 
generalizations that are infinitely more permanent and useful to 
him than are isolated facts and ideas. 

Organizing classwork 

for effective learning 

AVe uavt. TuiED to identify the factors that are important in creating 
an cifcctive learning situation that moves toward educational goals. 
I.et us now examine the important professional problem of direct- 
ing the minute-to-minutc effective learning siljiations toward broad 
weck-to-wcck and year-to-year objectives, ^^^lat approach have 
ti-achers found most effective in planning for a day-to-day progress 
toward the bro.nd course objectives? 

Many years ago. Johaim Fricderich Herbart (1776-1841) listed 
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One of the results of a carefully planned assignment is that the 
child voluntarily assumes responsibility for his learning. If his 
interest is great enough, you will need to do little more than guide 
him from time to time when his efforts lead him into a particularly 
difficult phase of the assignment. 

How much time should be spent in making the assignment de- 
pends on several factors: the tj'pe of subject matter, whether you 
are introducing a new unit or just ginng day-to-day direction, and 
the maturity of the pupils. Few teachers can be accused of spending 
too much time in making assignments. The tendency is to spend far 
too little time. 

Ideally, the next day’s assignment should grow out of the sum- 
maiy of tlie day's accomplishment. It follows the summary and 
usually precedes the period of supervised study. Since it does 
come near the end of the class period, many teachers fall into the 
habit of treating it casually, forgetting that preparation is the first 
and most important step in learning. We must be constantly on 
guard not to become so engrossed in the work at hand that we 
fail to build a need for the work to be done before the class meets 
again. At the beginning of a new unit of work, for example, an 
entire class period can profitably be devoted to making the assign- 
ment. With experience, you will learn how mucdi time is needed 
for making the daily assignments. In any event, making assignments 
must not be a dictatorial act. The more successful you are in build- 
ing a need for learning, the more democratic the learning process 
becomes. 


Presentation. There is a wide variety of methods for presenting 
the materials that the pupils need in overcoming the problems and 
in reaching the goals identified during the assignment. You will 
make a detailed study of these methods in other professional 
courses. Here we can say simply that the specific methods used 
will depend somewhat on the subject and on the age and abilities 
of the pupils. 


In literature and the social studies, for example, much of the 
presentation of the material that the child needs for solving his 
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problems is individualized. The didd reads materials that are ap- 
propriate to his abilities. In the natural sciences, presentation often 
takes place in the laboratory. In mathematics, you yourself may 
present the necessary baclcground material, or you may encourage 
the pupils to discover it by themselves under yom guidance. No 
matter rvhat technique you use, presentation must never degenerate 
into a mechanical banding out of . information. Although you are 
anxious to guide the diild to effective means of solving his prob- 
lems and reaching his goal, so far as possible the actual exploration 
should he conducted by the chiid himself. 

The actual solutions that the child discovers as he searches for 
materials that \vjll solve his problems may be far less important 
than the skills that he gains in learning how to sohe problems. 
You will find that questions such as *AVhere can we find out about 
this?” or *Ho\v can we divide this job up so that some of us can 
do one part of it and some can do another?'* are /at more effective 
than are direct suggestions on where the solutions can be found or 
an apportioning of individual parts of the job by you. 

WiUi many types of problems you may want to suggest that the 
class form committees to take or'er specific parts of the project. It 
may he that the materials or ideas for meeting certain types of 
problems should come from resources outside the classroom. This 
may be accomplished by letting the children write letters, visit city 
officials, make trips to libraries or museums, or arrange for field 
trips for the purpose of collecting information or observing condi- 
tions. Whatever method is used (laboratory, class discussion, read- 
ing, visual aids, field trips, or committees) the direction and choice 
often can come from the students, under your guidance. Allowing 
each child to contribute to the solution of the group’s problems can 
lead automatically to an adjustment for individual differences in 
ability, background, and interest and to a tremendous energizing 
of the activity. 

Associuiion. This step has been called assimilation by some 
modern writers and comparison and abstraction by others. To a 
large extent, it consists of seeing fliat the mastery ot the new 
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materials grows out of the previous mastery of similar materials 
and problems. The new learning must take place as a building on 
and an integrating with tiie old. 

In studying government, the child learns first about his own city 
or county government, and then proceeds to state and national 
government. In studying geography, he begins with the rivers, 
climate, and raw materials of the region %vith which he is familiar? 
and then goes on to the features of broader regions with which be 
is less familiar. He moves from the known to the unknown. He 
approaches the problems faced by other groups of people or by 
other nations, either during his own time or at other times, through 
his knmvledge of current problems. History, geography, and soci- 
ology must have their roots in the daily lives of the pupils. Facts 
about the culture of other peoples ( the food they eat, the clothing 
they wear, and the houses they build) take on meaning when they 
are studied in relation to the problems posed by climate, soil, raw 
materials, plant and animal life, and transportation routes. Since 
these factors inSuence our own liN-ing habits, they provide a mean- 
ingful approach to the habits of others. By understanding that 
cultural patterns are the expression of human needs, the child is 
able to comprehend the behavior of Avbole groups and nations of 
people in terms of his own felt needs and problems. 

A failure to pro%ide for significant association in the learning 
experience encourages children to be satisfied \%ith pat verbalisms 
at the expense of true understanding. Facts are necessary, of 
course, since the)’ must precede application. But unless the child 
is able to utilize facts in actual situations, they are of h'ttle \’alue 
to him. If the child’s school experience is to be \aluable to him in 
later life, he must develop the ability to apply the facts he learns 
in school to other situations. By pro\’iding for meaningful associa- 
tion at phase of the leaming process, you can guarantee that 

the facts he learns will take on meaning in ever-widening contexts. 

Sytfcmatiafltion. Tl»is step, which has been called organization 
by some modern wTiters and generalization by others, is closely 
interwoven with presentation and association. Since children are 
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limited ia e.^erience and background knowledge, especially in th6 
early grades, it is your responsibility to suggest to them how the 
ne\v facts Uiey encounter fit into orderly patterns of knmvlftlge. 
Fortunately, the tendency to generalize is inherent in nil human 
beings; it is one mark of inteliigent behaWor. If the infant lacked 
this tendency, he would never learn to avoid touching all hot stoves 
after he had touched one. As he matures, he must Icam lo estend 
his powers of generalizing to less vit-id experiences, lo abstract 
facts and concepts- He must gradually become aware tliat all 
knowledge is part of an organized sj'stcm. 

Through learning to generalize his knowledge, Ujc child Icams 
to take the well-learned elements of one sifnation and rccog^nizr 
that they belong tvhen lie encounters tlicm in a new situation. 
Generalization is a key to (he transfer of (raining from one problem 
situation to the solution of another. 

At an elementary level, the child discovers t!).it methexis for 
determining tJie square inches in the rectangles tlwt arc pJehired 
in his aritlimctic book can be applied also to computing the squ.trc 
feet in the playground or (he size of a surface tliat is to be p.u'ntec!. 

At a higher level, he recognizes that tlie Golden Buie can be ap- 
plied a« a guide in hh rebtions with others. 

Application. In this step, the pupil uses the hton Jnlgc tliat !«? 
has gained from a parlicobr study unit in some concrete situation. 

He uses his organized knowledge of punctuation, for example, in 
writing themes. But if you ^v3nt to make sun* tliat he can generalize 
his new knowledge, you will sec that lie continues to apply it in 
all (he siting he does after he has Jcameil the specific elements of 
punctuation. Tlie more often wc apply the materials «e h.ive 
learned, Uie deeper our general uodmlaiuling of them lircomes 
and tho longer wo retain them. 

Application saUsCes the molK-allun that the pupil eiperiencrd 
during the assignment period. It ghfs him a ftx'ling of senirity and 
self-esteem. Tlie pleasant feeling that accowpanin suetTS^flll appli- 
cition senes to fix the ne^v learning securely in ha mfrel. ready lo 
be used again wlwn it Is needed. 
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Guaranteeing maximum transfer 
to Ufe*s problems 

Now WE coT»iE to our final problem. We know that classroom 
learning must prepare the child for life’s needs. Though technically 
the curriculum*inaker specifies what should be learned by the 
children in your classes, you yourself determine what is learned by 
each child. How can you appraise the relative values of the possible 
learnings of the classroom? How can you guarantee that what 
should be learned, is learned? 

Incidental us. planned learnings The child learns much in the 
classroom that has not been listed in our lesson plans or included 
in our written course of study. He may notice the color of the room, 
and the presence or even the purpose of items of instructional 
equipment left in the room by another class. He may learn how to 
live with his classmates with the least amount of unpleasantness, 
and be may learn to make allowances for the day-to-day varia- 
tions in the teacher’s mood. However, most of these so-called inci- 
dental learnings occur only if some problem arises in his mind 
about the color of the room, the use of a piece of equipment, or get- 
ting along wth his classmates or with his teacher. He acquires little 
that is not needed for the solution of actual problems. For example, 
you may have lived in your present neighborhood for some time and 
yel cannot recall the location of the nearest fire alarm box, whether 
or not there is a telephone pole near a certain comer, or the number 
of steps on your front porch. 

Certainly frequency of an experience docs not guarantee that a 
child will learn. Unless weaknesses in his writing become a problem 
for him, a child can write a hundred letters or themes and shmv 
no improvement. Even if you help him to develop good work habits 
thc>’ soon deteriorate unless bis good habits make the work easier 
or in some other ^vay are rewarding to him. If poor habits meet bis 
needs as well as good ones and U ftere is no demand that he attain 
a certain degree of efficiency, poor habits remain. In short, mere 
presence of opportunity to learn docs not guarantee learning. 
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We recognize, then, that no faiportaot fact or principle may be 
entrusted to incidental learning alone and tliat all tbe really im- 
portant skills, ideals, and attitudes must be taught by every teacher 
regardless of bis subject-matter specialty. But the child can gain 
much from so-called incidental learnings if you take full advantage 
of your opportunities. Although certain specific learnings are a 
part of a social studies class, for example, at the same time you can 
teach, inoidentally, oral and written English, spelling, and effective 
habits of learning. And in the English class as you teach oral and 
written expression you can help tire child to develop emotionally 
and socially. But you must be conscious of these incidental goals. 
You cannot expect the learnings to occur automatically. 

For this reason, whether you teach In the elementary or in the 
secondary school, you must be aware of what each subject that the 
child studies can contribute to his total curriculum. In addition to 
knowing the specific goals of your subject you must know the 
general goals of cductatlon and the specific goals that each other 
teacher strives to reach. The personal and educational develop- 
ment of boys and girls— -not the mere teaching of English, sciences, 
mathematics, art, or music— is your major professional responsibility. 

Social utiliJij. You wall be responsible for the leaching of a 
broad area of subject matter and skilb. Some of the pupils in your 
class will have the ability to achieve nearly all the learnings that 
are set as objectives for your class. But there are others who can 
acljieve but a small portion. We know that a few learnings well 
mastered are much more valuable than an inadequate exposure to 
many learnings. What criteria can you use for selecting that por- 
tion of the curriculum that is most important to the child? Let's 
examine the criteria that are used by die curriculum-maker when 
he builds the total course of study for a grade or subject-matter 

•Hie most common criterion of die curticuUim-builder is that of 
social utililij. He seeks to determine whether a certain bit of informa- 
tion a concept, or a skill lias sufficient value that it should be 
Icariied by every child, by most chUdren. by only the most able 
cliildrcn, or by no child. The curriculum-maker recognizes that 
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the accumulated knowledge of out society is so vast that each 
individual masters but a comparatively small portion of it We 
must select those items of knowledge most nccessaiy to the life of 
the child in a social world. 

Each child must be given the best possible preparation for 
meeting the problems of later life. He must prepare for a vocation, 
for citizenship, and for satisfying leisure-time activily. 

If you teach in the high school, you should be cntliusiastic about 
W’bat your specialty contributes to the total educational growth of 
each child. If you are a social-studies teacher you will sec that the 
problems of the world and the necessity for training in good citizen- 
ship make preparation in the social studies extremely important. If 
you teach science, you will have spent many years in getting ac- 
quainted with the wonders and values of that field and you ^viIl be 
convinced of the value of your contribution. If you teach EngUsh» 
you ^vill know that excellence in written and oral English has “wide 
practical and cultural value and that far too little time is available 
for its development. Whatever you leach — physical education and 
health, art, music, mathematics, and languages, or any other por* 
tion of the curriculum — you will see that children need the knowl- 
edge and skills that you can offer them. But you must not allow this 
enthusiasm to prevent you from coordinating your effort wth the 
efforts of those who teach different subjects. 

There is little doubt that each child could be a better citizen if 
he could possess the knowledge that is held by the professor of 
social science or at least by the college major in that field. There 
is little doubt that science is important. Its importance has been 
demonstrated both in the winning of wars and &e development of 
a peacetime w'orld. Ability in oral and ^v^^tten expression and ao 
appreciation of good literature contribute much to the success and 
happiness of the indiWdual. There is no doubt that without health 
all other learning avails us but little and that art and music are 
strong contributors to the peace and happiness of the individual. 
The only legitimate question that can be raised in any issue of this 
kind concerns the best use that we can make of our limited tim® 
for education and the limited abilities of even the superior students. 
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P.irUcubriy if you teacli in the elementary grades where you 
have control of the child’s time for most of the day, you must not 
allow yourself to concentrate on any one subject-matter field to 
neglect of other fields simply because of your o\vn personal 
interests. Too often a teacher who lias a particularly strong interest 
in natural science, social science, art, languages, or music devotes 
a large portion of the available time to one of these areas while 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, wTiting, and otlier necessary slalls 
receive too little emphasis. When this happens die child fails to get 
the preparation for life that he needs. We see examples of this in 
the secomlary scliool also. Suppose that you are convinced that a 
knowledge of early American liislory is extremely important and 
interesting yet you arc assigned to teach a class in local govern- 
ment And suppose tluat you disregard the name and purpose of the 
course and emphasize American history, with the result that the 
children never gain an adequate knowledge of local government. 
Wiat happens w-hen, at a later period, a portion of their curriculum 
is dei’oted to a study of American history? As yon can see, material 
die)' already hrtou’ iv/II be repe.ited and your students will have 
missed completely (he knowl^ge of local government that they 
should have obtained. 

Tlius, since there is a limited period of time and even the better 
students can learn but a few new tliittgs each day, the decision on 
what to teach cannot be made on the basis of which elements of 
knowledge have or may ha\e value. The decision must be made on 
the basis of which combination has most \’alue in meeting the 
social, economic, and personal needs of the child. 

Conclusions 

Although the creation of an effective learning situation is a basic 
professional task of the teacher, your responsibility cannot stop 
there. Just any learning will not do. Learning must have a purpose. 

It must be organized toward the chflds present and fuhire life 
needs. Learning problems must be chosen in accordance UTth each 
child’s abilities and life goals. We must apply our knowledge ol 
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the principles of learning and motivation as we guide the learning 
of each child in the classroom. 

Problems and projects 

1. Use your knowledge of the causes of forgetting to justify this 
statement: “The student of lower ability should be permitted to 
learn a small portion of the course of study well rather than force 
to cover all the work of the course." 

2. Why are materials ^vrilten at different levels of difficulty not 
the solution to the problem of individual differences? 

3. Describe a teacher you have known who was able to build 
effective learning situations. How did he do it? Would an outsider 
have been able to make a fair evaluation of the teachers skill simply 
by visiting his classroom? Describe a teacher you have known who 
impressed visitors but who was ineffective with children. NVhy was 
he ineffective? 
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CHAPTER 


10 


Individual differences 
in ability to learn 


Even tvithin the same school grade, various children possess vastly 
different abilities and backgrounds. The teacher must know wlwt 
constitutes typical mental ability at each grade and age level and 
must be aware of what variations to expect. This knowledge is a 
critical element tn the teachers professional equipment. The teacher 
must know wlwt tasks each child can master. It is more important 
to fit daxj‘to-day learning experiences to the individual chiles level 
of mental development than it is to see that his desk and chair are 
appropriate to his physical size. 

In Chapter 6, we discussed the nature of intelligence and tiie 
factors that influence its development. We found that the primary 
function of the intelligence test is to measure a child's ability to 
learn. In Chapter 9, we applied our knowledge of intellectual de- 
velopment, of motivation, and of the principles of learning directly 
to learning in the classroom. We found that \'ariations in ability to 
learn are a primary cause of most of our instructional problems^ 
and that if it were not for differences in learning ability, skills, an<l 
background knowledge, the task of the teacher would be compara- 
tively easy. We saw why it is important for the teacher to adjust 
materials and methods to meet the problems created by individual 
differences. 

Simply knowing that wide variations in level of mental develop- 
ment exist at every grade level is not enough. We need specific 
information about these variations, and specific reference points, in 
270 
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order fo judge what each child can be expected to accomplish. Here 
are some tjuestions that will guide us to our study of the variafibos 
w leajuing ability; 

mat measurable traits are the best indicators of general 
learning ability? ° 

2. mat variations in these traits do children of the same chrono- 
logical ago show? How mncli overlap is there in learning ability 
among different chronological age groups? For example, what 
proportion of 10-year*old children equal or exceed the average 
ability of 11« or J2*year-old childrco? 

0. Uow is age related to variations in /earning ability? Is there a 
greater difference between bright and dull I2-year-oId children than 
between bright and dull six-year-old children? If so,, how much 
difference? 

4. Do bright and dull children of the same mental age show 
differences other than differences in learning ability that require 
classroom adjustments? 

5. VVJiat can children with various J.Q/s be expected to accom- 
plish? \V/jat final educational and vocational levels can they aeliieve? 

6. Ifow can we use liic results of intelligence tests fo predict 
learning ability? How much faiili can we have in various types ol 
intelligence tests? 

7. Wiat special abilities and aptitudes should we consider as w( 
work with children? To what extent arc special abilities, sucii at 
artistic and mechanical ability, independent of genera/ mental 
development? 

g. ^\'bat general educational plans are used to adjust instructional 
goals and materials to differences in leamiog ability? U'hat elements 
in these plans can we use in the classroom? 

In order to answer these questions, we need to assemble specific 
information from many different sources. For example, even though 
MA. is not a perfect indicator of learning ability, nor is I.Q. a 
perfect indicator of rate of growth in learning ability, still they are 
the best indicators that we have. And the process of developing and 
standardizing intelligence tests, espedally the two faest-kno\vn indi- 
vidual iotelligence tests, has given us a great deal of information 
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concerning just what specific I.Q.*s and M.A/s mean.*- ® In addition, 
these same data tell us a great deal about the differences in vocabu- 
lary, memory span, and other determinants of ability to learn that 
occur among groups of children of the same chronological age. 
Still other important data have been assembled by using intelli- 
gence tests to study selected groups of children and adults. To sup- 
plement our data concerning the level of mental development and 
achievement that dull, average, and bright children can be expected 
to reach, we can draw on expert opinion. Our reason for studying 
these data and opinions is to establish reference points that wli 
help us to understand the children we teach and to estabbsh goals 
to guide us in selecting materials and methods and in appraising the 
results of our instruction. 

Measurable indicators 
of learning ability 

For 50 years or more, mahers of intelligence tests have been trj^ng 
to identify measurable traits that will ser\’e as accurate predictors 
of learning ability. They have discovered that certain traits are 
excellent indicators and that others are worthless. They know that 
size and strength, facial expression and height of the forehead, 
reaction time and sensory discrimination, and, artistic and mechani- 
cal talents are useless as indicators of learning ability. But they 
have found that memory, number sense, actual school achievement, 
ability to solve problems and to follow directions, ability to handle 
abstract concepts and to recognize similarities and differences, 
ability to solve certain types of puzzle and to leam mazes, and 
general ability to reason are extremely valuable indicators of learn* 
ing ability. So the modem intelligence test is made up of problem^ 
that measure the degree to which an individual possesses these 
traits. 

'Lewis M. Terman and Maad A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence. Boston: 
Koughtcm MifHin Company, 193T. This is the guide to the administration of the 
New Re%riscd Stanford-Binet Tests of InlelLgence. 

•David Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1944. This is the guide to the Wechsler* 
Bellevue Adult Scale. 
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Although you may never actually administer an intelligence test 
yourself, you must know how to tateipret the results of such tests, 
and you will certainly want to know how to read the signs that 
indicate whether or not a cMW can learn quickly. 

In general, intelligence tests use one or both of two methods of 
determining learning ability: (1) They make a direct test of a 
child’s memory, reasoning ability, and ability to handle abstractions 
by presenting him with problems and materials that are new to him. 
(2) They make indirect estimates of his ability to leam by deter- 
mining what be has already learned bodi in and out of school. The 
direct approach measures the child’s memory for a group of num- 
bers, a sentence, or a simple design. The indirect approach uses 
problems that are designed to find out how much the child has 
learned from the experiences that are a part of the environment 
of nearly all children. For e.tampl©, the child may be asked to tie 
his shoe laces, to identify common coins, or to draw a picture of a 
man. 

In your own day-to-day appraisal of a child's ability to learn, 
you will use both approaches too. You will estimate ability by 
obsers'ing how well the child follows directions, how quickly he 
leams a short poem, and how far be has progressed in reading and 
other school subjects. 

Age variations and age overlap 
in learning ability 

How WIDE are the variations in learning ability within a large 
group of children of the same chronological age? How much do 
various chronological age groups overlap in learning ability? 

To gain specific information on these questions, lets examine 
some measurable aspects of ability to leam — memory, for example. 

Tlie Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence test children on their 
memory for numbers that are pronounced at the rate of about one 
digit per second. The procedure is as follows: 

The examiner says, ’T am going to say some numbers and when 
f am tlirough I want you to say them just the way I do. Listen 
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carefully, and get them just right."* The child is given three op- 
portunities to succeed. Tiiree different sets of digits are used, yvitb 
the same number of digits in each seL The child is given credit for 
success if he makes one correct response out of the three attempts- 
Table 1 sho\vs the percentages of children of various ages who, 
under these conditions, have a memory span of from two to nine 
digits.^ Since the ability to accomplish Ae kind of task used to 
measure intelligence ceases to improve after ages 16 or 18, the 
achic\’ement of age groups older than 16 is not shcnvn in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 Percentage of persons of carious chronological ages able 
to memorize number series of carious lengths* 


Sym}t«T 
tjf Oi^U 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Fix 
niRht 
Nine 


Chronoto^eal A ge 


9 10 n 12 13 14 lo Jp 


97 

70 81 
19 33 


88 92 
19 22 
4 6 


• .AtUptftl /rom >lcX«niar, cp. ciL, pp. 89-9S. 


According to the table, 2 per cent of four-ycjar-old children fail 
to mcmori7.e a two-digit number, but 8 per cent of them succeed in 
memorizing a five-digit number. We see that 9 per cent of six-year- 
old children succ:eed in a learning task (memorizing a six-digit 
numl>er) that 8 per cent of 16-year-old children faiL 

Obviously, memorj' for numbers is only one indicator of a child* 
ability to profit from instruction. Most intelligence tests derive their 
final estimate from measuring scrscra! more or less independent 
indicators. Hut the ability to memori 2 M» numl)crs does give us some 
indication of a child’s abilitj' to focus his attention on a problem, 
and these test findings give us some idea of the range of a child* 
'Trtman arwl MmiTI. op. cit.t p. 69. 

• SfcNcmar, The Knuion of tlie Startford-Binet Scale. 

Ho-jshtra Mi2in Ownpany, 1912. pp. 6^96. 
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abOity. Some six-year-olds greatly exceed other six-year-olds. Some 
four-year-olds exceed some 13-year-olds. 

Lets foofc at some other indicators of learning ability that have 
been included in the Staoford-Binet Scale. Table 2 lists eight of 
the problems used. Here again, xve see tfie wide variations in ability 
among children of the same age and the overlapping of abilities 
among chronological age groups. For example, 22 per cent of seven- 
year-olds can draw a simple design from memory but S per cent of 
14-year-olds fail to do sa® 

All these tasks are similar to those that the child meets in the 
classroom. And we can see the vast differences in ability to handle 
them that exist among children of the same age when they are do- 
ing die best theij can. We must recognize that we cannot drive any 
one child to perform at a higher level than he is capable of; all 
we can do is to adjust the level of his activi^ so that he is able to 
meet with some success. 


TABLE 2 Percentage of persons of various chronoiogical ages able 
to accomplish certain tasks on the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale* 


Task 


Ckron<^kal Agt 

2 3 4 S 6 7 6 9 10 n 12 13 H IS IG 


Copy a circle 
Naming opposites 
Jiferaory tor a lO-vord sen- 
tence 

Gives exarainerrariousnum- 
bers of blocks 

Secs absurdities in pictures 
Memory for designs 
Name 28 words in ono minute 
Interprets proverbs 


J2 63 04 05 

3 4S 78 93 99 

2 27 64 83 W 

3 43 71 91 96 90 
0 6 30 59 78 85 06 9S 

2 22 31 50 60 72 76 01 92 

0 28 40 55 C6 70 8.1 86 S3 01 
6 11 23 28 43 51 


• Percentages arc taken from McNemar, op. at., pp. 89 £f. 


•If wu want lo see ioiit how each of ibe pcoblmi in T.bl« 2 J. /’XSl 
for scoring responses are given on pp. 191 ff. 
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The effect of age 
on differences in learning ability 

Tables 1 and 2 also give us information about how the range of 
learning ability within a given chronological age group increases 
with increasing age. For example, in Table 1 we see that only 1 per 
cent of two-year-old children have a memory span for four digits 
but that five years later (age seven) 97 per cent can perform this 
task. But as we get into older age groups (memory span for six 
digits, for example) we find a much wider spread of abilities — ^9 
per cent of six-year-olds handle a problem that 8 per cent wU fai^ 
ten years later (age 16), And although only 12 per cent of t^vo-yea^- 
old children and 98 per cent of five-year-old children can copy a 
circle suCGciently well to pass this lest, on a more difficult test 
(memory for designs) we find 22 per cent of seven-year-old children 
passing a test that can be passed by only 92 per cent of 14 -year-olds. 

Vocabulary development is an especially accurate indicator of 
level of mental development. The child’s performance on the 
vocabulary section of the Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence (45 
words ranging from very easy to very difficult) gives a better indica- 
tion of the total score that he wU make on the test than does any 
otlier section of the test.® Thus, if we were to use only one trait 
to predict learning ability, we would choose vocabulary develop- 
ment. Wecbsler, the author of the other best-kno%vn individual in- 
telligence test (which uses a list of 42 words), has this to say about 
tlie importance of vocabulary as a measure of inteUigence:"^ 

Contrary to lay opinion, the size of a man’s vocabulary is not 
only an index of his schooling, but also an excellent measure oi 
his general intelligence. Its excellence as a test of intelligence is 
seemingly derived from the fact that the number of words a man 
knows is at once a measure of his learning ability, his fund of 
verbal information and of the general range of his ideas. The one 
serious stricture that can be made against the Vocabulary Test as 


•KtcN'cmar, op. cU., p, 139. 
* Wtvhsler, op. cit., OS-OO 
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a measure of a man s inlelligence is that the number of words a 
man acquires must necessarily be inEuenced by his educationa! 
and cultural opportunities. Jt is seemingly unfair to iffiterates and 
persons with a foreign lan^age handicap. 



Company, IN2, p. 141. 

Figure 1 shows the StanfonJ-Binet vocabulary' test scores of 
jnoderately superior, average, and moderately dull children at 
difierent .iges.® Tlie vocabulary de\’elopinent of moderately superior 
cliildrcn (I.Q. 115) is sho^v^ by the upper luie of the graph. These 
children are not the brightest you are likely to find in any one 


•Mc.S'emar, op. cii., p. 141. 
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class, since more than 15 per cent of all diildren have I.Q.s higher 
than 115. The lowest line of the graph shows the vocabulary devel- 
opment of moderately dull children (I-Q- 85). Here again, more 
than 15 per cent of all children have I.Q’s lower than 85. 

\Vhen we look at the moderately superior child’s rate of vocabu- 
lary development, we find that by age 14 he has reached the level 
that the average child does not reach until he is 18, and that b) 
age IIM the moderately superior child has already surpassed the 
ultimate (adult) level of growth of the moderately dull child. The 
increasingly wide variations in learning ability that develop a5 
children become older are shown by the tendency of the three lines 
on the graph to become wider apart at the upper age levels. 

Perhaps a more vivid proof of the wide range of learning ability 
among groups of older children is provided by the distribution of 
M.A.*s among large groups of children of the same chronological 

Figure 1, in Chapter 6, showed us that although 50 per cent of 
the cluldrcn in any chronological age group have I.Q.’s between 
90 and 110, 10 per cent have an I.Q. of SO or below, and 10 per 
cent have an I.Q. of 120 or above. Similarly, about 3 per cent are 
below 70, and 3 per cent are above 130. We know that there is a 
strong tendency for children to maintain about the same rate of 
mental gro>\ih from year to year and that approximately the samo 
percentage (10) of six- and 12-year*old children have I.Q.’s of SO 
or l>elow. But as a group of children of the same age grow older, 
the dull child falls further and further behind the bright child io 
ability to Icam (M.A.). Thus a knowledge of how intelligence 
<juoticnts are distributed in the general population helps us to see 
why there is such a large increase in the indi\’idual differences in 
ability to learn and why there is so much overlap in learning ability 
bctx%’ecn a group of children of chronological age six and a group 
of dironological age ten, for example. 

Since wc know tliat M.A. is our best indicator of ability to learn, 
lets examine the mental age distributions that we find among 
chronological age groups (four-, six-, eight-, ten-, and 12-ycar-olds)* 
These are shoxsTi in Fig. 2- 

It is cas)' to understand why the bright and the dull children (th« 
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pner and lower ends of the Bve distribubons) grow farther apart 
1 mental age as they grow older. At age 6. a chdd of 12S I.Q. has 
mental age of TK; at age 12, he has a mental age of 15. Thus, at age 
he was hut IS years above average in mental age, but at age 12 



ChromAogneol agt 

. each of fc® cftwnotoglcal ogc group*. 

ic 2 rfi® jnenfal age* o , j 

;,3yearsaboveavemge.^;cbnd..701^^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

. 1.S years below average S i,am 

.elusv average by the bm^he 1 y 
Jjg. 2. the diflerence lO mental ag 
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children doubles by age 8 and triples by age 12. Although the 
spread of mental ages within the middle 80 per cent of the group 
(I.Q. 80 to 120) is only slightly more than 1^ years at age 4, it is 
over 3 years at age 8 and nearly 5 years by age 12. We can see, 
then, that although many of tlie children wth the lowest I.Q-s 
drop out of school after about the eighth grade, the gross differ' 
ences in mental age are greater in the high school than in the 
elementary school. 

Actually, when we work with groups of older children, the 
problem of finding materials and tasks of appropriate difficult)’ 
is even greater than these differences in abilit)’ to learn suggest. 
The child who is learning new materials rapidly at 14 vvas aho 
learning rapidy at age seven, and in the intervening years he has 
acquired a much greater background of knowledge and expen- 
ence than the slou'-leaming child has. Since most school tasks 
require background as well as ability to learn new material, the 
classroom needs of these two pupils become disproportionately 
different as they grow older. 

Differences between bright 

and dull children 

Although a 15-year-old child of I.Q. 80 and a lO-year-old child 
of I.Q. 120 have the same mental age (12), thej’ show many differ* 
ences other than those caused by their different chronological ages- 
For one thing, the bright child has found success in school; the 
dull child has found only failure. Their attitudes toward die whole 
learning situation \%'ill vary accordingly. Moreover, their interests 
depend on their different degrees of physical development and oQ 
the interests of their respective peer groups. Thus, when we are 
adjusting the educational activities of the school to the individual 
child’s needs, we must consider many factors other than bis mental 
age alone. 

Examples of other types of variations that can be expected among 
children of the same mental age are shown in Table 3. Three 
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diFereuf groups of 25 children each, who were identical on meas- 
ures of One trait, \verc compared on measures of other traits.* The 
children whose scores are reported in column 2 were all of the 
same mental age (llJj). But even on traits that we think of as 
being closely related to mental age (vocabulary, reasoning ability, 
and memory) there wus a variation within the group of "from 2i' 
to 5 years. 


TABLE 3 Range of variation of seven traits for three groups of 
Ucenty-fice pupils each tchen each group teas identical 
in one trait* 



Een'^e i 

n .Moni/ie for Identical 



Ability Croups 



I.Q. 

MA. 

C.A. 

Factor 

loe 

1S8 Months 229 Months 

1. Chronological age 

25 

34 


2, Eeasonlsg ability 

29 

S9 

ss 

S. Language ability 

4. Non-language ability 

29 

23 

42 

35 

29 

79 

S. Vbcabuury or verbal abitly 

55 

56 

59 

6. Memory ability 

60 

74 

59 

7, Special or visualization ability 

79 

53 

114 

Median Hange 

05 

34 

59 


• Adapted from Ernest W. Tiegs. op. cit.. pp. 2T1-273. 


Some reference points 

for interpreting different I.Q.'s and M.A.^s 

PsvaioLOcisTS and teachers who have had years of experieace 
in working \vith children of different levels of intelligence have 
developed useful reference points that give meaning to specific in- 
telligence quotients and mental ages. If, for etample, they are told 
that a 12-year-old child has an I.Q. of 60, 100, or 120, theh broad 
experience makes it possible for them to predict what can he 
expected of such a child in the classroom. Although nothing can 
really take the place of experience in working with children, you 

'Eniest W. TTegs, Tetis and BfeasvreiwMs tn the Improtemcn! of Learning. 
Bos«n; Hougfiton .Sfifiiin Compiny, J839, pp, 271-273. 
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caa maVe a start at developing your ovm reference points b)' 
studying reports on the average l.Q.'s of cliildren from different 
environments and by reviewing the opinions of experienced psy- 
chologists on what can be expected of children %vith different I-Q*s- 


Let’s examine some of this information. 

Although children xvith l.Q.’s under 70 are commonly referred 
to as feeble-minded, most of those with an I-Q. of 50 or above (and 
some with an I.Q. of less than 50) attend the regular public schoo 
instead of being sent to special homes for the feeble-minded- 
^Vhethe^ or not a child with an I.Q. below 70 is able to care for 
himself in a community depends more on the demands of hi> 
en\ironment than upon the exact level of his intelligence. Thus the 
degree of feeble-mindedness that necessitates institutional care iS 


determined by social pressures as xvell as by psj'chological meas- 


ures. 

How'O'er, ps)'chologists rather generally recognize three le^’ch 
of feeble-mindedness: 

1. Idiots (l.Q.’s from 0 to 25) even as adults are unable to guard 
themselves against common physical dangers. They would soon 
die if others did not protect and care for them. E\-eo die brightest 
of this group ne\-er advance mentally bej’ond the level reached h) 
the average two-year-old baby. The higbest-lev’el idiots may leaio 
to dress tbemseh-es or become able to say a fe^v words but at tbs 
lowest level thej' are iinable to sit up and may remain in bed all 
their lives. 


2. Imbeciles (l.Q.’s from 26 to 30) can leam to care for 
mTO physical needs but the)* require close supervision either 
an institution or by their families. They can leam to do siinp^^ 
routine work such as making beds, mopping floors, or di^i®S 
ditches hut cannot de\’elop any clear understanding of mone)' 
of their legal or moral responsibilities. The highest-level imbecile 
may as an adult attain a mratal age of about seven. 

3. Morons (l.Q.’s 51 to 70) can leam to read and write and ^ 
adults can perform many routine jobs satisfactorily. In gener^^ 
their adult level of mental development will be equal to that 
the average child seven to 11 years of age. 
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One investigator has summarized numerous studies of tbe intej- 
ligence of various groups of cOiildren and adults, including the 
predicUons of psychologists on die levels of educational and \-o- 
cational development that can be attained by persons of cMcrent 
levels of intelligence,*’’ His conclusions appear in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 Reference paints for estahlishing the meaning of an I.Q.* 

120 Needed to do acceptable work in a firsi-dass college wth normal effort. 
114 Mean I.Q. of children in Midwest city, from white<oll», skilleddabm 
families. 

107 Mean I.Q. of hich*school seniors. 

104 Minimum I.Q. for satisfactory (I.e., average) work in high school, In 
academic curriculum. 

93 Median I.Q. of children Jn eight one-leacher rural schools fn Texas. 

91 Mean I.Q. of children in Midwest city, from lo\v»bcome, socially de- 
pressed homes, 

90 Adult of I.Q. 90 can assemble some parts requiring some fudgment, can 
operate se^ving machines where threading and adjusting tne maclifne is 
required. 

Child of I.Q. 90 can progress through eight grades with some retardation. 
'With porsJsienee may complete bi^ school with diffieully. 

70 Adult of I.Q. 70 can set and sort type, do farm work. 

Child of I.Q. 70 will be able to attain fifth grade and may do avenge 
work there. 

60 Adult of I.Q- 60 can repair furniture, paint toys, harvest s-egctablcs. 

50 Adult can do rough painting, simple carpentry, domestic work. 

50 Cliild above I.Q. SO can profit from special classes In teguhr schools, 
need not be segregated. 

40 Adult Can mow lawn, handle freight, simple bundry work. 

• Cronbach, op. cit., p. 124. 


In Chapters 4 and 6 we found that a tclalionshlp exists between 
the socio-ewjnomlc level of the family and the inlelligencc of the 
child. Table 5 gives us the results of one study of how the intel- 
ligence of children is related to the occupation of the father.** This 
h’po of ijiformaticm is helpful to us in two ways. Since tlic I.Q.s 
of parents and their children are closely related, we gain a clue to 
the level of intelligence required for awrage success in v-arious 
occupations. And we can see here the apparent effect of meager or 
" «Le7j. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychologtod Toffug- N«w York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1949, p. 124. 

“Tennao and Merrill, op. ctl., p. 45. 
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TABLE 5 Mean I.Q’s according to age and fathers occupation* 


Father's Occupational 
Classification 


I. Professional 

IL Semi^rofeasional and man- 
agerial 

in. Clerical, slcflled trades and 
retaQ business 
tv. Rural owners 
V. Semr*«fcined,nunor clerical 
and minor burioeea 
VI- SligbtJy-sldJIed 
Vn. Day laborers, urban and 
rural 


* Tennan and Merrill, op. ciL, p. 48. 


Chronolo^cal Ages 



of rich home emriromnent on the child's vocabulary, memory, 
general ability to leam. 


— U>4an {S • IS51 co»ei j 
itanJ tv- SW ceml 





ice 115 IS 135 la IS 

M 3M m m at i-ti isi 


Fic. 3. DittHhutions of I.Q.U for rural and urban eroups. From Terman 
ilerriU^ op. ciL, p. 49. 
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Differences in intelligenee between rural and urban groups of 
c Wdrcn have also been reported. For example, during the prLss 
of standardizing an individual intelligence te.st, the children tested 



' were dmded into two groups, those living in areas with a popula- 
' tion density of more tlian 1,000 per s<]uare miJe (urban) and those 
j living in areas with less than 1,000 per square mile (rural). The 
I.Q. ^stributions of these t^vo groups are shown in Fig. 5.” 

Information on the relationship between occupation and inteUi- 
• gence is provided by studies of the scores made by enlisted men 
^ taking tlie Army General Classihcation Test, a group intelligence 
I test, known as the A.G.C.T. Figure 4 sho\>^ seven selected occupa- 
I tions from the more than 200 occupations that have been studied.'* 

'■ "Terman and Merrill, op. cil., p. 49. , , 

“ Naomi Stewart, “A.G.C.T. Scores of Anay Personnel Grouped by Occu- 

I palions," Occupations, XXVI pp. 5-41, 

! 

I 
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As you loot at this figure, remember that it is based on A.G.C.T. 
scores, not on I.Q.’s. 

Figure 4 is important for two reasons: (1) It makes clear the 
wide differences that exist between the medians for the seven 
occupational groups. (2) It also points up the tremendous overlap 
in abilities between the groups- In the lowest-ranking occupations, 
there are alw’ays some indiWduals with sufficient ability to be at 
least equal to the average person in the highest occupational 
groups. A certain minimum amount of intelligence is necessary 
for success in the higher-level occupations (note the short range), 
but no level of intelligence guarantees that an individual 'vill 
choose a high-level occupation. The data in Fig. 4 are of special 
importance to us as teachers because they indicate how often our 
schools fail to guide children wUh high levels of intelligence to 
make the best use of their abilities. Many children with high 
potentiaUties end up as unskilled or semi-skilled laborers. 

TABLE 6 Distribution of I,Q*s for all high^school students 
in St. Louis, Missouri, 1936-7* 


I.Q.l 

Percentage 

140 plus 

1 

130-139 

4 

120-129 

12 

110-119 

24 

100-109 

31 

90-99 

20 

80-89 

7 

Below 60 

1 


• Adapted from Johnson, op. cit. p. 14. 

i The I.Q. was obtained from a croup intelligence test — the Henmoc-Nelsoo 
Tests of Mental Ability. 

A look at two final studies of the intelligence of special groups 
vdW give us additional points of reference to use in the classroom- 
One study of the distribution of intelligence among high-school 
students in St. Louis, Missouri, is reported in Table 6.** 

'•CewRe R. Johnson, “High School Survey," Public School Messenfif*’ 
XX-XV, No. 4 11937). pp. 
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Tlie other study shows the diflferences in median I.Q. found in 
American colleges. AU freshmen in 323 coUeges took tlie American 
Council (group) intelligence test. Table 7 gives the average scores 
converted into I.Q.’s that are roughly comparable to Biiier I.Q.s.'* 

TABLE 7 Median I-Q’s of freshmen in American coUeges* 

Median I.Q. of 
Freshman Class 


Highest-ranking college from a group of 323 colleges 123 

Median I.Q. of all fresliinen fa the 323 coitegcs 103 

Median of four-year coUeges 109 

Median of junior colleges 105 

Median of teachers colleges 105 

Lowest-ranking college from a group of 323 colleges 04 


• Adapted from Trader, op- rW., pp. 462-484. 


The me of intelligence tests 
in the school 

Altiioucii a knowledge of the intelligence quotient and mental age 
of each child should lead to better teaching, many school adminis- 
trators refuse to make the results of intelligence tests available to 
classroom teachers. One reason is that the teacher ivho has only 
a general understanding of the I.Q. and does not recognize the 
limitations of intelligence tests can make serious errors in interpret- 
ing test results. For example, he may classify children ^^^th low 
scores as hopeless and fail to provide them with the same stimula- 
tion that he would have provided had he not known their I.Q.s. 
Or be may cLissify children with high scores as successful rather 
than as potentially successful, accept their work without challenge, 
and hil to hold them to the standard of work that they are capa- 
ble of. 

Another danger is that the teacher may forget that every intelli- 
gence test score is merely an estimate of the child’s intelligence, 
and that intelligence is only a portion of the child's total abilities. 

” ” Arthur Tr.T.sfer, “What Is a Satis/actoiy LQ. for Admission lo College?" 
ScM end Sealety. LI ( 1940), pp. 462-4W- 
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If this estimale is secured by a skilled examiner using an indi^dual 
intelligence test, it will be fairly reliable. It is a much better 
estimate than can be obtained in an hour, or perhaps even in 
weeks, by any other means. However, it is still an estimate- 
teachers we must never close our minds to other sources of infor- 
mation about the capabilities of the child. Although the individual 
intelligence test gives an e.Tccllcnt estimate of tlie general ability 
of the child, success in certain vocations and even in certain tj'pcs 
of school work is not highly related to intelligence test scores. 

The administrator secs another Important reason why he cannot 
make test results available until he is sure that tljc teachers fully 
understand their implications. Most parents have at least a vague 
understanding of the meaning of I.Q. They suspect that the intelli- 
gence of children is related to tlie intelligence of the parents. If 
a child is classed as a moron, the implication is clear to the parent. 
If a child is classed as brilliant, the parent is likely to take a lively 
interest in I.Q/s — particularly- in those of his neighbors^ children. 
The inexperienced teacher might erroneously conclude that there 
is no danger in telling the parent of a brilliant child just how bril- 
liant his child is. Bui parents have a natural tendency to discuss 
their children’s strong points with other parents; if one parent re- 
ports that his child has a hi^ I.Q., other parents begin to wonder 
where their children stand. They make inquiries, and the adminis- 
trator begins to encounter problemsl Actually-, these may be just 
the sort of problem that the administrator and the teacher should 
wish to encounter. Ideally, parents and teachers should w-ork as a 
team in sharing information for the welfare of the child. But 
parents as well as teachers must thoroughly- understand the mean- 
ing of intelligence t«t scores before Aey can use them to the 
child’s advantage. 

And there is another reason w-hy w'e must be cautious ev’en in 
the case of the parent whose chdd has a high I.Q. Both he and 
the child may begin to take a high I.Q. as an indication that the 
child has already achieved success. Such an attitude may result 
in an undue infla tion of the ego and a barrier to the developm^^ 
of good work habits. 
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All Uicse dangers threaten to reduce the potential value of in- 
telligence tests. How are we to avoid them? Obviously, the first 
step IS to acquire a clear uuderstsuKJmg of the implications of 
intelligence test scores and a professional altitude toward the 
proper use of all information that concerns the child and the 
school. 

The {n<lioKlaal intelligence test. The individual test is worth 
while only if the examiner is well-trained and skillful in encourag- 
ing the child to make his best effort. He must know how to interpret 
the child's responses to a series of carefully determined questions 
and tasks. Ifc knosvs how the average child of every' age will per- 
form each task and respond to each question, because he is familiar 
with the responses that hundreds of other children of all levels of 
ability have made preWousIy. 

The tasks and questions included in intelligence tests are de- 
signed to sample how the child will react to real-life situations in 
which he must meet nesv problems, handle abstractions, use lan- 
guage, and learn new materials. Although the individual intelli- 
gence test has been developed only in ^e past 60 years, it has 
already become an extremely important educational tool both for 
predicting the present performance and rate of mental growth of 
individual clitldren and for studying tlie environmental factors that 
are related to mental growth. 

In addition to the actual test scores, the examiner learns a great 
deal about children from his experiences in giving intelligence 
tests. He develops a rich understanding of the methods of attack 
and the abilities of the typical child at each age level. If e\ery 
teacher could become skilled in using the individual test, his 
understanding of children woxdd be greatly advanced. But the 
attainment of tliis slrill requires many hours of study and instruc- 
tion. And ex’en after this basic training has been completed, testing 
e.xperts say that the examiner must test 50 to 100 children before 
be can acquire sufficient skiU to make his findings reliable. For 
this reason, training in adminUlering the individual intelligence 
test is seldom included in the basic program of teacher preparation. 
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Many teachers, however, seek this training when they work toward 
advanced degrees. 

The group intelligence test. To test each’ child \Wth the indi- 
vidual test requires the services of a skilled examiner for nearly an 
hour’s time. But the group intelligence test can be used by a 
careful person after only a short period of training. Of course, we 
must be more cautious in interpreting tlie results of the group test, 
but, if we use it ^visely, it can give us valuable infonnatiOD about 
the children in our classroom. 

Ordinarily, the scores made on group tests arc in fairly dose 
agreement wth the scores made on individual tests. However, the 
acoiracy of the scores depends largely on how carefully the ex- 
aminer follows the instructions furnished with the test In addi- 
tion, he must provide the children with working conditions that 
are as nearly perfect as possible. The room must be well lighted, 
there must be ample seating space and a good writing surface, and 
any needed materials, such as pencils and scratch paper, must be 
made available. Since time is an important clement in most group 
tests, a stop watch is needed. The examiner must be careful to 
make clear all the directions and illustrations tKat are called for, 
and no more. He should reduce distractions to a minimum; he 
should not walk around the room, look at papers, or make un- 
necessary comments. He should read the “Directions to Examiner 
beforehand and should follow them carefully. The examination must 
be scored exaefly as specified by the instrucb’ons. 

Many group tests are accompanied by tables for translating the 
scores into mental ages and intelligence quotients that have about 
the same meaning as those obtained from individual tests. How- 
ever, some group tests make use of percentile norms, %vith separa- 
rate norms provided for each age group. If we find that a 12-ye3r- 
old child makes a score equal to the 75th percentile, we kno^v that 
only 25 per cent of the 12-year>old group that was used to stand- 
ardize the test made better scores than that child. In addition, if 
the group of 12-year-old children that was used to standardize the 
test was a representative sample of all 12-year-old children, the 
75th percentile is equivalent to an I.Q. of about 110, because about 
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25 per cent of all children at any age level have I.Q.s above 110. 

If the group test is so convenient and economical to use, then 
why is the individual test better for diagnosing children with edu- 
cational problems? To answer this question lets compare the two 
tj-pcs of tests, 

T}»e individual intdligence test uses both dfrect and indirect 
methods for estimating the child’s learning ability. The group 
testing situation, unfortunately, makes it difficult to test directly 
the child's memory, ability to follow directions, and the like. So the 
group test must rely on the indirect method and sample what the 
child has learned frotn his environment. Fortunately, this ordi- 
narily leads to a reasonably accurate prediction of learning abiL’ty. 
For exampie, achievement in reading and arithmetic, vocabulary 
dei’elopment, and even knowledge of current events are closely 
related to the ability to learn. 

Unfortunately, however, some children, because of emotional 
problems, absences from school, and other reasons, have not 
learned as much as they fl'ere capable of learning. For this reason, 
the group test greatly underestimates the ability of individual chil- 
dren with educational problems. 

Estimates of mental ability provided by group Intelligence tests, 
then, have all the weaknesses and dangers of estimates provided 
by individual tests, plus the weaknesses of underestimating certain 
children. Children who have a special disability in reading, for 
example, tend to make extremely Jow scores on group tests. The 
danger lies in tlie possibility that a teacher will accept the low 
score as positive proof that the child is dull. TJiis is particularly 
serious because the bright child with a reading handicap could 
benefit tremendously from remedial instruction. But once he has 
become labeled as “dull” he is unlikely to receive such special help. 

The alert teacher guards against this danger by examining every 
possible indication of learning ability. If a child does better work 
in aritljraetic than in reading, if he follows directions and has a 
good memory, and if he understands information that is presented 
orally, it is likely that he has a special reading problem rather than 
low intelligence. Thus, although the group test is useful in identify- 
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ing children who can profit from an enriched program, it must not 
lead us into depriving the other children of the maximum oppor- 
tunity to leam. 

Special ahiUties 

We know that general intelligence is an excellent indicator of the 
child’s ability to leam subject matter, to reason, to understand, 
and to adjust to social situations. However, there are many other 
determinant of success in these and other areas of human achieve- 
ment. We are already familiar with the importance of motivation 
and physical health, for example. In addition, there are several 
special abilities that bear little relation to one another or to general 
intelligence, such as musical, artistic, and mechanical aptitudes. 

Individual differences in special abilities arise in part from 
physiological differences (sense organs, reaction time, coordina- 
tion, and the like) and in part from differences in opportunity. 
Each child succeeds in one type of experience and fails in another. 
If he meets with success in working with tools, in drawing, or io 
music, and finds it diflncuU to succeed in his other school courses, 
be tends to spend more and more time on the activities that provide 
him wth security. Consequently, he develops increased excellence 
in those activities. Even witbio areas that are highly related to 
general intelligence — mathematics, for example — ^we sometimes find 
that a child has developed special excellence through extra applica- 
tion even though he has fallen below bis general level of intellec- 
tual development in other areas. 

Providing for individual 
differences in ability 

There is probably no school in the country that fails to make some 
provision for individual differences. Every school and every teacher 
makes some adjustment in the levels of performance expected of the 
child with an I.Q. of 70 and the child with an I.Q. of 130. And 
during the last decade or two, the tendency has been toward 
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making more and more proi-isibn for individual differences in tlic 
classroom. With our increasing emphasis on the professional train- 
ing of both teachers and administrators, and with cositinuous im- 
provements in instructional materials and laboratory facilities, we 
can expect this trend to persist 

Certain educational plans for adjusting instruction to the abilities 
of the individual child are so well Imown that they have been given 
special names. It is worth while to examine these plans for ideas 
that you may want to use in your own teaching, even though you 
do not teach in a school system that has adopted a special plan. 

Tho Dalton plan attempts to make instruction completely indi- 
x’idualized and tailored to pupil needs. The classroom becomes 
a laboratory, with no formal recitations. Tlie plan is best known 
for its "contracts," in which each student plans a unit of work 
with his teacher and Gnishes one contract before he starts another. 
TudivkUial progress graphs encourage self-improvement rather than 
competition with other members of tfie class. Some educators have 
criticized the Dalton plan’s emphasis on the individual contract, 
since soci.il cooperation is an important product of learning and 
since social stimulation is an important motivator of learning. Even 
though social forces cannot be entirely eliminated by any formal 
pl.in, it is possible that their Impact may be reduced by the use 
of individual contracts. 

The AVinnctkfl.pfan individualizes Instruction, but not to the 
same extent as the Dalton plan does. It starts by identifying those 
core curriailar elements tlmt all djildrcn are etpected to master. 
The core is broken into units, and each pupil works on a unit until 
he has achieved perfect or nearly perfect mastery. The core is so 
designed that a child of about 95 I.Q. or better should be able to 
make a year’s progress in a year’s time. Each child devotes about 
half his time to the core, and tlie otlier Iwlf to activities for which 
no standards are set, such as social studies, fine arts, dramatics, 
and sports. An attempt is made to place pupils in groups based on 
social maturity. 

A third plan, kno^vn as “abdity grouping," came into use soon 
after intelligence tests began to be accepted as educational instru- 
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ments (1916-1918). At first, groups were formed im tlie basis of 
mental maturity. However, numerous problems arose, since a group 
of children may be homogeneous on any one trait but may vary 
widely on otliers. For example, when the children were grouped 
on the basis of mental age, it was found that tlicy showed wide 
variations in chronological age, social and emotional maturity, and 
special abilities. 

In more recent applications of ability grouping, only temporal^' 
groups are set up. Each group is composed of children whose 
interests are similar enough for them to cooperate successfully on 
a given project. Even in a widely heterogeneous group, a skillful 
teacher can provide individualized assignments and instruction. 

Other plans call for the setting up of special classes, particularly 
in the larger schools, to provide for the needs of one or both of the 
Intellectual extremes. A special class for slowdeaming pupils, for 
example, makes it possible for the teacher to provide them with 
additional help. But it has another advantage. Where the slow- 
learning child is in the regular classroom the teacher can give hiffl 
extra help onlj' at the expense of the a\'erage or superior student. 
Special classes for the most able children have been tried wdth 
some success, but they are by no means as common as are special 
classes for the slow learners. 

Perhaps the success of any plan designed to accommodate indi- 
vidual differences depends more on the skill of the teacher and 
on the cooperation among teachers than it does on the specific de- 
tails of the plan. Most of the plans contain elements that can be 
used by the alert teacher even though the plan has not been 
adopted by the school as a whole. 

Conclusions 

Our reason for examining data and opinions on individual difi^' 
ences in learning ability has been to form concrete reference points 
that we can use in planning our procedures, selecting our 
terials, setting our instructional goals, and evaluating our efforts 
as teachers. 
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The modern sdiool if a cbUd-ccDtercd school whose goal is to 
help e\-en' child achie^-e manmom groivth. Since each child has 
many present and future need^ including, but going far twvoad, 
cultural knowledge, we must know a great deal about him as an 
mdisidual if we are to giw him maximum help in his preparation 
for later life. We must know how he resembles aud how he differs 
from other cdiildren in his group. 

As a teacher you must be a realist You must n-ork \rith the d«Id 
where he is in the process of des-elopment You must work with 
what the child has in abilities. And working with the child where 
he is and with what he has, jou must help him acbies’C mnimum 
gro%vth toward carefully selected objectives. 


Prohlems and projects 

L Assume that a parent knows that his child has made a score 
on a group intelligence test that is equivalent to I.Q. 90. \\*ritc a 
paragraph or showing bow yov could help him Interpret th/r 
jnfonnatioo so that it would be most helpful to him and to his 
child- Do the same for I.Q. 150. 

2. List as many reasons as >-ou can why high intelHgence does 
not guarantee the choice of a high-lc''cl ^ocaLioa. Win* do we wish 
to help a child choose a vocation that is do! too far below his 
potentialities? 

3. Describe a former schoolmate who appeared to haw Icrw 
learning abilit)' but who found success in his occupation, ttliaf 
special abi/jbes did he haw that helped him tobesuccessfv}? nlui 
could or did a teacher do to help him make the best of his ability 
while he was in school? 


Suggested readings 

Baker Harrv J.. Tntroduciion to Exceptional Children. New York: Tlie 
Ma^IIan Company. 1953. Chapter 15. TIh? 

"44 233- ChaptCT J6. “The Mentalb* Subnonnal and U.e h«b*e- 
iiunded" no. ^272; Chapter 17, The Rjpfd-LwmjoC.’' pp. ^3- 
iiSl; Oiap^CT IS. The .tfcnfalh' C/fted.” 
ripplement to the tats diicossion of individual diScrenceLf 
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and Tcc/jnigucs of Guidance. New York; Tlie Bonald Press Company, 
1950, Chapter 4, "Guidance and the Curriculum," pp. 57-77. (Dis- 
cusses the educational problems arising from individual differences in 
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Additional resources 
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Se^ndarj’ Schools Are Meeting the Needs of Individual Pupils," pp* 
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Goodenough, Florence L.. Mental Testing. New York; Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1949. Chapter 4, “The Early Tests"; Chapter 5, “Later 
Developments"; and Chapter 6, “The Present Status,^’ pp. 34-94. 
(These three chapters give an excellent overview of (he history and 
present status of testing intelligence. They also discuss developments 
in personality and educational testing.) 

Hilgard, Ernest R., Intrcductioh to Psychology. New York: Harcourt, 
^ace and Company, 1953. Chapter 15, “Individual Differences and 
PP- 3404382. (Excellent discussion of the nature of 
mdividual differences and what they mean.) 

Jersild, Ai^ur T., Child Psychology, 4th ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
“The Growth of Understanding,” pp- 
421-477, (Contains data on the percentages of children at various ages 
who understand specific concepts or 'vho have specific information- 
Also ducusses the types of understanding typical of various age 
groups.) ^ 

W^sler, David, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence. Baltimore: 
The Wfflianu and Wilkins Company, 1944. Chapter 1, “The Nature of 
Intelligent, pp. 3-12. (Definitions of intelligence, with some dis- 
cussion of theory.) 
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gether simply because tliey do not have sufficient reading ability 
to be able to satisfy their needs williin the school situation. The 
poor reader is always a potential source of trouble in the class- 
room. Since he cannot satisfy his needs in Uie typical school situa- 
tion, he must seek attention and security either by changing the 
situation or by escaping from it We cannot expect a child to keep 
up his interest when bis efforts go unrewarded. 

Reading, then, is a fundamental concern of the school and of 
every teacher within the school. Even though the quality of read- 
ing instruction in the lower grades of the elementary school is 
excellent compared with what if ^v'as as little as 23 years ago, Jt 
remains an important educational problem. 

The reading ability of the average ten-year-old child of today 
is far above that of the average ten-year-old child of a generation 
ago. The follo%\'ing changes in the teaching of reading in the pri- 
mary grades are the major reasons for this improvement: making 
xs'ords and phrases, rather than the ABCs, the unit of instructioa; 
emphasizing silent rather than oral reading; selecting materials of 
a difficult)’ appropriate to the developmental le\’el of the child 
rather than forcing all the children to use the same books; choosing 
materials because they are interesting rather than because they are 
literal)’ masterpieces; making reading instruction interesting, in- 
formal, and rewarding to the child instead of driving him through 
formalized recitations; and pro\iding materials of progressive diffi" 
culty so that e>’en the first-grade child can read many books rather 
than just one or Uvo, 

However, today's curriculum and the society for which it pre- 
pares the child demand greater reading ability than was required 
a generation ago. Unfortunately, during the later grades of 
elementary school and throughout the secondary school we do 
little to encourage the continued development of reading skill and 
we do an inadequate job of choosing appropriate reading materials. 

The problem of adjusting the difficulty of reading materials to 
the developmental level of the child is particularly difficult at 
the high-sdiool le^'el. ^Vhere 50 years ago fe%v children with I-Q* ® 
under 100 or 110 attended high school, today many high-school 
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Students have IQ.’s heloxv 200 and e^■en bcfow 90. The machine 
age has eliminated the need for boj's and girls under IS or 21 to 
work full-time. Under the guidance of skilled tcacljm uorkin" 
tOH-ard sound goals, a child or adolescent with an I.Q. of 90, 80, or 
even 70 can progress further toward good citizenship and a happy 
and productive life than he could while working as an unskilled 
laborer or loafing on the streets. 

As we discuss reading, we shall k^p (svo distinct problems in 
mind; 

1. iVIany children do not read (or listen ) as well as tlicy should. 
Wlial can svo do to impros'e their skill? 

2- Many children do not have the ohiUhj to ham to read (or 
listen) as svell as our present curriculum demands. UTiat can we 
do to adjust our curriculum to their levels of attainment? 

What is reading? 

WiiAT do we mean by reading? Tl>ere are many possible definitions. 
We might say that it is the ability to pronounce the words on a 
printerl page; but wc know that it is possible to loam to pronounce 
the printed words of n foreign language nnd )'ct base no under* 
standing of their moaning. For ihb reason, any us,il)le definition 
of reading must include a stipulation that mroning is attained. Wc 
might say that reading consists of obtaining moaning from the 
printed page, but even tills definition leaves much to be desired. 
Reading must be more than merely obtilning meaning. Reading 
is o tj-pe of thinking. Actually, no meaning csists on the printed 
page itself. Meaning exists only ssntldn die reader. And sslut is 
true of reading U abo true of listening, since die critical phase of 
each act is what happens w'tliin the reader or listener and not 
svhethcr the stimulus is a prmfetl or a spoken nvnl The printed 
page or the spoken ss-ord must arouse meaning uithin ibr indl* 
Wdual who reads or listens, and that meaning mirst be integrated 
with other mlated meanings. If integration does not occur, tltc 
fe.idef tlerii-es little benefit from his actirits’. Reading must jurdlel 
and include reasoning. Tlie reader must challenge what he reads 
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on the basis of what he already knows and he must re-examine his 
present ideas in the light of what he reads. 

Certainly the mere skipping of tiic eye across the printed page 
is not reading, and the mere understanding of the printed word, 
without challenge or integration, is at best a low level of reading. 
For at its highest level then, reading requires both thinking and 
learning. The reader takes what is on the printed page and uses 
his store of ideas to accept or reject — and he himself is changed 
in the process. 

Words may suggest thoughts to us, but they cannot transmit 
ideas or meaning directly from the mind of another to our own 
mind. For words have different meanings and shades of meaning 
and these meanings may vary with how the u'ords are arranged 
in the sentence and what sentences precede and follow. The past 
experiences and purposes of the writer determine what meaning 
he intends to transmit; the past experiences and present needs of 
the reader govern what meaning he receives. 

The child has learned to challenge and integrate what he hears 
and sees and to interpret words in light of the situation long be- 
fore he learns to read. He discovers that the word “No” has a 
diSerent meaning Avhen it comes from one person than when it 
comes from another. An assurance that food is "good” cannot al- 
ways be accepted without evidence; spanking may be in fun or in 
anger; and heat may be pleasant or unpleasant 
An excellent measure of the value to us of any material that we 
read is the extent to which it causes us to think. We learn little 
by taking the hand of the author and following him passively 
through a situation. As we know, we learn only as we meet prob- 
lems and are forced to search for solutions. The learning that we 
do as we read may add to our stock of ideas or it may strengthen 
or weaken what we previously have believed. 

How we read 

Although the simplest element of die printed page is the letter, 
we read neither by letters nor by combinations of letters. We read 
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by words and phrases. The total pattern of the ^s•ortI-its Icnctli 
and the picture given by the combination of letlers-is tlie smallest 
unit of reading. Just as in a painting we sec meaning in the com- 
pleted pattern of the picture rather than in the strokes of the brush, 
so we are unaware of the indixddual letters that make up the word. 

To have a sympathetic understanding of the difGcuhics a child 
meets as he learns to read, we must remember that neither tlic 
printed word or letter, nor the spoken word, has any meaning ex- 
cept as a sjTnbol to which we have teamed to attribute meaning. 
The only meaning such symbols can possibly have is tlie meaning 
ive ascribe to Uiem by mutual agreement. Tlie combination d-o-g 
is no more close!}’ related to the anim.al of that name than is the 
combination x-ij-z, except tlwt we hare agrml to use “dog" instwd 
of “xyz” as a symbol for this special animal. Witlj but few excep- 
tions, the words that make up our oral and written language are 
arbltrarj’ substitutes for objects or situations. Meaning is conveyed 
from the speaker to the listener or from the writer to the reader 
only to the degree that both ascribe the same meanings to the 
symbols used. Tlie first step In the dewlopment of reading ability, 
then, is the de^'cIopmcnt of an adequate vocabulin’. Normally, 
the child first acquires a listening sxKabulary and then a reading 
s-ocabulary. 

The primary purposes of reading are to odd to information al- 
ready possessed, to challenge ideas and concepts presently held, 
and to obtain vicarious experiences. Thus, the perstm who has little 
experience or knowledge of his own u-ill gain little from reading. 

He must have a background of ide.as and experience if he fa to 
profit from reading. The ricl)er hfa background, the more he will 
gain from reading- In many cases, the reading that wc do and 
that we expect children to do is so far removed from experience 
that little fa gained from it. 

The problem of obtaining meaning from reading fa rather cruel 
in its implications. The child or adult who carries most to the 
printed page gains most, and the one who carries least gains least. 
Thus the bright and the dull emerge from the reading of an assign- 
ment further apart than the)' svere before. 
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The goals 

of reading development 

Our primary purpose for studying the reading process is to learn 
how to help the child to read effectively. \Vhat are the goals of 
reading development? Obviously, first we must teach the child to 
understand what he reads. And second vve teach him to integrate 
what he reads with what he already knows. We recognize speed 
as a goal of reading development only when we are ready to con- 
sider the efBciency with which the child reads. Although the skill- 
ful reader can read rapidly, his most important* characteristic is bis 
marvelous ability to adjust his pace to the difficulty of the ma- 
terial and to bis purpose in reading it His comprehension remains 
high for all materials, but Hs rate fluctuates from as low as 50 or 
too words per minute to as high as 600 to 800 words. He reads 
clowly when he encoimters difficult materials, when he finds d 
necessary to consider implications, or when he wants to remember 
a number of facts. By contrast, an unskilled reader with the same 
level of mental ability plods through both easy and difficult ma- 
terial at about the same rate of speed. His comprehension suffers 
when he encounters difficult material and, since he maintains the 
same pace on easy materials, be finds them unchallenging and 
his attention w’anders. 

This difference in flexibility beriveen good and poor readers is 
analogous to a farmer plowing a field. Since the tractoi has a 
limited amount of power, as the farmer runs into heavy soil be 
must make a choice between adjusting the depth of plowng or 
reducing the speed of his tractor. The unskilled reader pulls his 
plow to a shalloNv depth but maintains about the same speed; the 
skilled reader shifts to a more powerful gear and thus drops to a 
slower speed. 

If he is to read most effectively the many different ripes of 
material that be encounters, the child must become a flexible 
reader. For effectiveness as well as efficiency, different ^’pes of 
materials are read at different mtes. The high potential speed of 
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the skaied reader helps him in two ways: il holds hfs attention to 
easy inatenals and greatly increases the amount he can read per 
minute Flexibility is more than a simple adjustment of the over-all 
reading rate to the difficulty of materials, however. It is a much 
more subtle process. In almost everything he reads the skilled 
reader varies his rate from momettl to momenL Certain sentences 
or paragraphs he disposes of rapidly, other portions he reads more 
slowly. He may even fnterspene reatafion with reading. 

The determinants 
of reading performance 

There are five factors that determine how efficiently and how 
effectively a child reads a given selection: 

1. The knowledge and experience that he takes to the printed 
page, 

2. His mental set or intention, including bis emotional state. 

3. His general reading habits and skills. 

4. His general level of mental development (Mu\.). 

5. Tlje quality of his sensoty equipment, 

Knotclcdge and experience. If the child is to broaden his expe- 
rience through reading, he must have some background with which 
to hegin. What he gains from reading about a topic is determined 
by the experiences he h.as already bad xvilh the objects, ideas, and 
concepts discussed. That is one reason ivhy the program in begin- 
ning reading starts in the kindergarten and first grade %vfth the 
development of common experiences and vocabulary, if, for 
example, cliildren are to begin their work in reading with material 
based on farm life, you will first ivanl to spend considerable time 
discussing farms with them and sboiving them picture of farms, 
farm animals, farm chores, and farm recreation. You may be abje 
to complete this preparation with a vfait to a farm to make sure 
that the children have common experiences upon which to build. 

Such e:q)eTiences must precede formal instruction in reading, suice 
all the members of a large group of first-grade pupils seldom pos- 
sess the necessary background to b^in reading. For this reason, 
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pre-primers consist almost entirely of pictures, and many publishers 
provide additional pictures to supplement those in the books. These 
pictures serve as conversation pieces to broaden the childrens 
experiences and vocabulary. 

Tliere is a close relationship between a child’s reading ability 
and tlie excellence of his vocabulary. On the average, children from 
culturally favored homes are belter readers than are children from 
homes laebing in cultural opportunity. Education of the parents, 
occupation of the parents, exposure to music and art, and the 
number of books in the home are related to childrens reading 
ability. This relationship is not surprising when we remember that 
reading is a process of converting symbols into words and ideas. 
For the symbols to stimulate ideas, the reader must have a back- 
ground of experience, including a knowledge of the meaning of 

words. 

At all age levels, both comprehension and speed depend in part 
on the reader’s background. Much that a pupil reads is new and 
difficult. Lacking the required points of reference or the background 
concepts, he may find it impossible to see the relationships and 
implications that the author intends him to see. A fourth-grade 
textbook in geography may contain hundreds of new concepts, such 
as Mississippi Valley, atmosphere, Great Lakes, and tides. Even 
such fairly common phrases as deep harbor, tall buildings, and 
many people may have little meaning for a child from a small towTi 
in a fanning region. On the other hand, boys and girls from a large 
city find it difficult to understand such concepts as diversified 
farming, erosion, harvest, and irrigation. And neither group of 
children gains much meaning from a discussion of India’s strange 
animals, Africa’s primitive people or China’s exotic culture until 
each can tie these terms to reference points within his own back- 
ground of experience. 

Mental and emotional set. Mental set is an important detenni- 
nanl of both reading rate and comprehension. If a pupil is simply 
told to read a certain selection, he will read at a much more rapid 
rate than if he is aware that be will be questioned on the material 
later on. or if he knows that he is to make some other specific use 
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of lie material. Nearly all readers are able to make some adjustmcnl 
in lieir reading rate to suit the purpose of their reading. 

Emotional state is also an important detenninant of rSidine (or 
listening) comprehension. If a child's personal problems usuip 
his attention, he cannot be erpected to concentrate on less im- 
mediate goals. 

General reading hohils and skills. Even persons with equal men- 
tal ability show wide differences in the skill with which they adjust 
to different reading situations. In addition, some persons have well- 
developed habits of attention; others are easily distracted. Some 
make full use of charts, glossary, index, maps, and other aids pro- 
\1ded by the author; others ignore tbem- 
A study of the eye-movements of 174 university freshmen shows 
us how important these differences are.* Fifty freshmen who were 
low in general reading ability were compared with otlier freshmen 
with average or above-average ability. A special camera recorded 
the eye-movements of each student while he read materials varying 
from easy to extremely difficult The eye-movements of both the 
good and the poor readers were affected by the difficulty of the 
materials read. But when the rate of reading and the amount of 
material read in one fixation were measured, the good readers were 
found to be much more adaptable than the poor readers. As Uie 
material became more difficult the good readers allotted more 
time to each fixation unit and reduced their general reading rate 
more sharply than the poor readers did. These differences in 
fle.xibility between good and poor readers have been observed by 
a number of experimenters. 

Other studies have been made of the differences between good 
and poor readers in eye-voice span during oral reading. Eye-voice 
span mcaas the distance h^tweea the point on the printed page 
where the eye is focused and the point at which the voice is pro- 
nouncing a word. The eye must run ahead of the voice in order to 
give the reader time to recognize the word that he is to speak next. 

It has been found that good readers maintain a much gre.i{cr aver- 


■ ‘L’iCAnderson, “Studies tn tlie Eye-.\low^t» of 
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age distance between the eye and the voice than do poor readers. 
In addition, they show greater variability in the length of this 
span. The good reader can allow his eye-lead to drop almost to 
zero when he encounters difficult words or phrases, and still main- 
tain a smooth flow of speech. But the poor reader, who has little 
or no eye-lead to reduce, shows tlie effect of the difficult word in 
an immediate vocal hesitation. 

General level of mental development. Our main reason for study- 
ing the determinants of reading performance is to discover which 
ones can most easily be influenced in the classroom. But we also 
want to know which factors require adjustments in our assignments 
^ of reading materials. Even with the best instruction, some children 
\vill continue to be poor readers. We must try to accommodate 
these individual differences just as we do any other individual 
difference. 

Reading ability and level of mental development are closely 
related. The correlation behveen scores made on a reading test 
and scores made on an intelligence test is almost as high as it 
between scores made on two different reading tests taken by the 
same group of children. Authorities agree that a child can profit 
little from reading instruction imtil be has reached a stage of 
mental development comparable to that of the average child of 
about six and one-half years of age. 

Although few persons leam to read with the maximum efficiency 
that their level of mental development permits, intelligence remain^ 
a major determinant of reading performance. 

Differences in sensory equipment. To be able to read, the child 
must be able to see differences in printed symbols; to develop ^ 
adequate vocabulary, he must be able to hear differences in oral 
symbok. Minor deficiencies in sight or hearing, although a source 
of inconvenience to the child, should not greatly interfere 'vith 
his abilitj’ to build up a vocabular)' or to perceive differences iu 
written s)Tnbols. However, many children enter school with such 
marked deficiencies in sight or hiring that they are almost incap^' 
hie of benefiting from the experiences that the school offers. A chil^ 
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With poor sight, for example, may not be able to see the relalivclv 
slight differences behfeen ^vo^ls. A child's inability to bear instnic- 
tions often accounts for his inability to foUov,* them. Each child’s 
sight and hearing should, of course, be cljecfced by a physician 
when he enters school. But you have a responsibility in the class- 
room to be alert to any sign of sensory defects. 

Individual differences 

in reading ahilil^ 

The obvious differences between good and poor readers are that 
good readers possess high speed, good comprehension, and great 
slrill in adjusting to the nature of the material they read. Poor 
readers are likcly-to be low in all these traits. The fastest reader 
in any one class usually cao read at l(Nist three times as fast as 
the slowest reader. The reader with the best comprehension may 
gain as much from one reading as the reader with the poorest com- 
prehension will gain from three or more readings of the same 
material. 

Sixth-grade children have little in common— except that they are 
all in the sixth grade. Among the children in any scIjooI grade, 
there is a range of cducdional acfiicvcmcnt and mental develop- 
ment of from five to eight years. Thus, in a typical sixth grade we 
find some children who are able to read no better than Uic asorage 
child in the third grade and other children who are able to read 
as well as the average child in llic niulh or e\-cn the twelfth grade. 
Reading ability, after all. is rebted to intelligence, and we know 
that among the sLx-ycar-old children who start to school mental 
ages range from about four (I.Q. 70; to nine (f.Q. ISO). Even the 
middle 50 per cent of six-year-old chifdren have u mental-age range 
of from less than S’* to more than 0? j-can. V-’e know tiiat these 
variations in mental age increase as cfiildren become older and 
that educational attainment is highly related to mental age. The 
most advanced child in any class may be from tlirce to nine s-earr 
ahead of the least ad%-anced child. 

Some of die variations in reading achiemnent may he due 
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mainly to causes that can be removed by a remedial program, but 
the greater number are due to factors outside the control of the 
school. The child who has more ability is able to make more rapid 
progress tlian the child who has less ability. 

The variations in reading achievement that we can expect to find 
in the elementary school are shown in Table 1. We see that the 
range of individual differences increases from grade to grade. Even 
in grade t\vo, of 36 pupils we can expect three to have reached 
only the stage of readiness to learn to read, six to be reading at low 
first-grade level, and six to have achieved a level of reading ability 
well above the average for children in grade three. In grade six, 
we can expect to find three or more who are below fourth-grade 
abilit)' and the same number who read better than the average 
child in the eighth grade. 


TABix 1 Probable distribution of reading abilities in the second, 
fourth, and sixth grades of an elementary school * 



Approximate 
Number of PupHs 
in a Class of 36 
WboHaveThisI.Q. 

1 Beginning-of-the-Year Reading Grade Levels 

1 Grade 2 

Grade 4 

Grade 6 

120 and up 

3 

3.4 and up 

0.8 and up 

S.2 and up 

no-119 

G 

2.7 to 3.3 

4.9 to 5.7 

7.1 to 8.1 

JOO-109 ' 

9 

2.0 to 2.6 

4.0 to 4.8 

6.0 to 7.0 

90-99 

9 

1.4 to 1.9 

3.1 to 3.9 ' 

4.9 to 5.9 

S0-R9 

0 . 

1.0 to 1.3 

2.2 to 3.0 

3.8 to 4.8 

Befow SO 

3 

Readiness ' 

Below 2.2 1 

Below 3.8 


* Albert J. Harris, i{ow To Increase Reading .-tbiliri/. New York: LoDgmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1948, p. 109. 


The importance of vocabulary and other background items has 
been shown by studies of how the ability to cxjmprehend from 
reading a selection is related to the ability to comprehend from 
listening to someone else read the same material. With few 
exceptions, children who comprehend most when they read also 
gain most when they listen, and those who read poorly gain least 
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from listening.- In tlie classroom, then, remember that the poorest 
readers are also the children who gain least from your oral esplana- 
tions and discussions. 



no. 1. Ths effeeU o/ practice ott Wicfdual diffeteiwer. From Stroud, op. rio 

p. m 


Figure 1 presents in graphic form the differences in listening 
ability found among members of a group composed of university 
Juniors and serriors." A recortiing of a highly factual article on the 
location, climate, and history of an Italian city was presented rrs a 
lecture. Following the lecture, each student took a ro-item comple- 
tion test Tire remrding ivas presented hvo more times, and each 
time it was followed by the same test On the basU of the results 
on the first test two groups were chosen: the 10 per cent making Ae 
best score and the 10 per cent nrakiog the poorest score. The 
average tint score of the lowest 10 per cent of the listeners after 
hearing the material three times was little better than the average 
score of the highest 10 per cent after hearing the matenal but once 
When the scores of the highest ooe-lifth of the class and the lowest 

'’ muucs B. Stroud. Tr^chotos, C FdurFturu. New tekr Ia»E»m. G,«n 
and Co., p. 399. 
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one*fiftli were compared, the differences were nearly as great as 
between the highest and lowest ten&s. 

Thus even £n a group of university upperclassmen (and few if 
any university juniors have I.Q.’s below 110), we find that a student 
in the loxvest one-fifth gets little more fi-om three opportunities to 
listen than a student in the highest one-fifth gets from one oppor- 
tunity. Other studies have shown the same results with experiments 
in reading. 

Among members of the same school grade, individual differences 
in ability to achieve are closely related to differences in vocabulary, 
IcnowJedg^ and experience, to differences in habits of reading and 
lislenitig, and to differences in level of mental development It is 
not surprising that the child who goes into a learning situation with 
the most, gains the most; and that the child who goes in xvith the 
least, gains the least As a result, differences in level of educational 
development and in capacity for further development become in- 
creasingly greater as we progress from grade to grade. 

A textbook that all the members of a class can read and under- 
stand fails to challenge the better students. However, a textbook 
that is geared to the average level of the class is far too difficult 
ior the students in the lower one-fifth and is still unchallenging to 
the upper one-fifth, 'Whatev’er procedure we follow in choosing 
reading materials, we must be sure to provide the children of higher 
ability \Nnth supplementary materials that offer them a chance to 
enrich their store of facts and ideas. 

Providing suitable supplementary materials»will be one of your 
biggest problems as a professional teacher. In any one class, you 
must provide for a range in reading ability of six years or more, and 
within this range you must offer a variety of choices to fit the inter- 
ests and background experiences of each child. There must be 
something for every child— those in the lower half of the class as 
well as those in Ore upper half. To the child, one important reason 
lot reading is to learn something that he can contribute to the class 
discussion. Sodal motives are powerful stimulants to learning. The 
lower the child s ability, then, the greater is your responsibility to 
heto him find stnne way to make a unique contribution to class 
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disrassfon. Even if his contribution is no more than knowing what 
land of shoes are worn by the people being studied, the slow- 
learning child still can achieve a feeling of self-esteem and satis- 
[action franj sharing his knowledge. 

Orade-to-grade improvement 

in reading abilitij 

Mant studies have been made of reading ability from the elemen- 
tary school through the college years. There appears to be a rapid 
growih in reading ability during the first four years of school, much 
less during the nest two or three years, and little or no grmvtb 
thereafter. Most children show little improvement in basic reading 
skills after the sixth or seventh grade. From this time on, the rate 
of reading and the general level of comprehension show little im- 
provement. Movements of the eye, including the amount seen dur- 
ing any one fixation, and general maturity of eye-movements, in- 
cluding smoothness and lack of backward movements to re-read, 
show little change. The child who remains in school, of course, 
increases in the amount of background information he takes to 
the printed page and shows continued improvement in his technical 
vocabulary. 

Does this apparent maturation of reading performance in the 
later years of the elementary grades mean that no further increase 
in ability is possible? IVe might tb/nk so. if ft were not that in spe- 
cial cases, when particular atfeotion w'as ^ven to the teaching of 
reading in high spools and colleges, considerable improvement has 
resulted. Tbe reason for the lack of improvement after the seventh 
grade is not that the child has eriiausted his ability to improve. 
Rather, it is the failure of the school at the upper grade levels to 
nurture a need for improvement in readnig. 

This failure to continue to improve reading skills may be attrib- 
uted in large part to the departmentalization of the school after 
the sixth, seventh, or eighth grades. Typically, reading as a subject 
for indiridual emphasis is eliminated from the curriculum at the 
end of the sixth or seventh grade. After this toe, it is left to ind- 
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dental learning, which, as we know, is a good guarantee that it 
will be ignored entirely. In a departmentalized school, the teachers 
are likely to be subject-matter specialists interested primarily in 
science, mathematics, English, or social studies, rather than in 
stimulating children to Icam. High-school teachers too frequently 
assume that the curriculum above the seventh or eighth ^des is 
a subject-matter curriculum rather than a curriculum that must 
provide further development in skills. 

Another reason for the schools failure to nurture reading im- 
provement is that too frequently the examinations, particularly those 
prepared by state oi other central certifying agencies, are designed 
to test competence in subject-matter knowledge— often factual 
attainment only — and do not seek to measure the general develop- 
ment of the child. This emphasis tends to force both teacher and 
pupil to overvalue facts and to strive only for facts. 

Leistire-time vs. 
work-type reading 

Leisube-time reading, which is done primarily for pleasure, and 
work-type reading, which is done to gain understandings in such 
subjects as geography, history, and science, differ in many important 
ways. A recognition of these differences will help you to contribute 
greatly to die development of general reading skills and perhaps to 
the development of a taste for good literature. Many teachers of 
literature use a work-type approach that destroys any incipient 
interest the child may have in literature as material for leisure-time 
reading. If in his reading he is forced to concentrate on footnotes, 
comments, analysis, and minute details of content, he will most 
certainly fail to gain an appreciation for what good literature can 
offer, if he fails to find enjoyment in good literature, he wiM 
turn in his leisure time to comics and pulp stories or to non-reading 
pursuits. 

On the other hand, teachers of geography, history, and science, 
through a somewhat mistaken faith in the value of extensive read- 
ing, often employ a leisure-time approach and fail to develop skill 
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in \vork'-t}'pe reading. Lcistire-(ime reading and work-type reading 
are widely different processes. But we cannot expect the child to 
make the distinction unaided. The correct methods for each type of 
reading must be taught. 

The child should learn to read literature as nearly any adult 
reader of good taste reads It. A good story or poem, like a good 
painting or a good song, can* be enjoyed as a wJuile even by the 
relatively immature. Considerable maturity, wide experience in 
reading for cnjojTncnt, and, perhaps, a special interest are neces- 
sarj’ for the enjoyment of a detailed analysis of the various parts. 
Few high-school or even college students are ready for the analyti- 
cal reading of stories and poems. Reading good stories and poems 
as wliolcs and for fun contributes far more to the development of 
readiness for higher-level appreciations than does reading them 
with ttn<luc emphasis on their component p.irts. 

On the other han<I, children must rc.id ivork-type materials with 
nn intent to ni.isfer fJiem, and the material chosen must he at a 
level of difficulty that permits mastery. Some of the material pre- 
sented in a gwgraphy, history, or science class requires a work- 
type approach, and some of it allows for a leisure-time approach. 
The child must learn to recognize what approach is needed for 
different types of material and he must be given supervised practice 
in each approach. To the child, and even' to many adults, reading 
is reading. He can discover the correct approach to different types 
of material only if you give him the proper guidance. 

Developing skill 

in xcork-Ujpe reading 

E%’Enr teacher is a teacher of reading, and every teacher must 
have an opportunity to learn how to teach reading effectively. The 
high-school teacher needs to learn how reading is taught in the 
elementar)' school; the elementaiy-school teacher needs to know 
the reading tasks a child will face in high school. And both must 
recognize that effective reading involves skills that can be taught. 
Every teacher, whether he teadies history, geography, or science. 
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must insure that the pupils de\’clop the appropriate vocabulary and 
the special skills demanded by his subject At all grade levels, part 
of the supervised study time should be dev'oted to these tasks. Not 
that subject matter should be shoved out of the curriculum. After 
all, vocabulary is basic to any specialty, and the study of vocabu- 
lary is the study of subject matter. To help the child develop skill 
in work-type reading, some class time should be spent on e.rercises 
in which each student is asked to read a paragraph silently, look 
up when through, and prepare to answer questions on the material. 
As we know from the discussion in Chapter 9, the teacher should 
be careful to select a student to answer the question or to sum- 
marize the paragraph aflcr each pupil has had time to attempt to 
formulate his reply. This Upe of exercise encourages recall and 
allows the teacher to show the <dii1d the specific goals of the type of 
reading to be done in the course. The teacher, through the type of 
questions that he asks, can show the diild the specific goals of his 
assignments. Through appropriate questions, the teacher can en- 
courage the child to draw implications or to search for cause-and- 
effect relationships. The questions attached to study exercises abo 
are important because they will do much to determine whether the 
child searches for facts and stops, content vvith his facts, or goes 
on to see the relation between W’bat be reads and what he already 
knows. 

Probably the larger portion of the teaching of work-type reading 
slaUs will occur during the beginning of the year than after the y'ear 
is well along, but at no time can the teacher assume that his 
students are sltillful in the ^pe of reading required for an under- 
standing of the subject he teaches. In addition to these exercises in 
the use of recall, the child must be taught to integrate the new 
material vvith what he already knows. Older children need to learn 
how to take notes so that they can preserve materiab for future 
review. The teacher must see that the child rmderstands that a 
work-type study’ procedure is much more efBcienl riian js the pas- 
sive reading of vvork-type materials. We cannot expect the pu- 
pil to make the transfer from fte class exercises in how to r^d to 
his own unsupervised reading of Ae same kind of materiab unless 
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we show him that the techniques malce his study most economical 
and effective. Even a first-grade child soon learns to use a recall 
type of approach when taught to look at the whole word on a chart 
or picture dictionary and then to write it, rather than to copy it 
letter by letter. 

Many skills closely related to reading are sometimes omitted 
from the school curriculum, e\'en though they are necessary if the 
child is to become an effective reader. Among them is the abilit)’ to 
locate sources of information and to interpret charts and graplis. 
Even university graduate students are often weak in these skUls. 

Children need special practice in learning the parts of a bark 
and their functions. Each pupil should learn to examine the title 
page, to find out who wrote the book or the article, and to judge 
whether or not tlie author is an authority on his subject. The date 
when the book was written is often important. The table of con- 
tents and the index have important functions that many students 
do not fully appreciate. Children need frequent practice in the use 
of the dictionary, with emphasis on the history of the language, 
biographical data, and the pronunciations and meanings of words. 
They should also become familiar with other common sources of 
information, such as the encyclopedia, atlas, and almanac. Practice 
periods in the use of these materials provide excellent opportunities 
for instruction hi the proper care of books. Ideally, instruction in 
the locating, appraising, organizing, and note-taking skills accom- 
panies the assignments in which they are used, but you cannot 
assume that the child lias already mastered these skills or that they 
need not be reviewed. 

Oral vs. sileni reading; 

The relatively recent emphasis on silent reading is an extremely 
important development. In the past, the school devoted a major 
portion of its reading time to oral reading, and even serious study 
was sometimes done aloud! Jfany sdtools still place far too much 
emphasis on oral reading. 

Even when they are reading silently, most persons make con- 
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siderable use of their lip and throat muscles in pronouncing indi* 
vidual words (“sub-vocalization"). Their rate of reading is obviously 
limited by tlic speed with which ihcj* can speak the words. If sub- 
vocalization can be eliminated, the rate of silent reading, particu- 
larly of materials that do not require a great deal of tliinking time, 
can be increased greatly. The current empliasis on silent reading 
is so general in our schools that in this chapter, when reading 
is mentioned, it is assumed that wc arc referring to silent reading. 

Oral reading does, however, have three important functions. First, 
it gives us a chance to check on a child's .ability to read silently — 
his understanding of words, bis pronunriation, and his use of 
punctuation to ^ve meaning to what he reads. Oral reading is 
frequently used for this purpose m the first two or three grades 
and for an occasional check thereafter. But even in the earlier 
grades, we give most of our instructional time to silent reading. 
WTien we wish to check comprehension, we ask the pupil to read a 
sentence or a paragraph silently and then tell what the sentence or 
paragraph says. Second, oral reading is appropriate to certain lands 
of literature. Most poetry, for example, is best appreciated when it 
is read aloud. Third, oral reading gives the child a chance to share 
his experience with others. With a book for support, a child may be 
able to read aloud to a group even though he could not present an 
extemporaneous report 

Difficulty of reading materials 

Various procedures have been dex'eloped for obtaining a mathe- 
matical index of the difficult)’ of reading materials. Sentence 
length, sentence structure, and the nature of the vocabularj’ are the 
determinants most commonly used. Although the specific procedures 
for obtaining an index of readability are bex’ond the scope of this 
book, references to appropriate sources are listed at the end of this 
chapter.^ 


* For an example of the tise rf snrfj an index, see Edmtmd W. J. Faison, 
"Readabflits' of Children's Teilboots," Journal of Edttcatumal Psuchola<ni, 
XLII (1951). pp. 43-31. 
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However, what is perhaps the most important determinant of 
readability cannot be evaluated through use of a formuia. 'Whether 
or not the reader is famfliar with the subject and with its special 
vocabulary is of primary imporfana, particularly for the adult. 
Two readers, equal in general reading skill, may differ widely in 
the ease with which they can read discussions of chemistry, botany, 
philosophy, or ptychoJogy. And even rvith nontechnical materials, 
one reader may find an article on travel, finance, photography, or 
politics easy to read, and another may find it difficult 

The special reading disabiliti/ 

THOUCM the teaching of reading found throughout our ele* 
mentary schools is generally of hi^ quality, many children get out 
of step with the instruction. They simply have not attained a level 
of reading skill, and of other skills, in keeping ^vith their stage of 
mental development 

There are many reasons why a particular child’s reading ability 
may not keep pace with his mental development Emotional blocks 
or unsolved problems of one land or another are perhaps the most 
frequent basic causes, in general, the child’s desire for new expe- 
riences, for self-esteem, for esteem in the eyes of others, and for 
security makes him ready and eager to leam to read. He comes to 
regard reading as unpleasant and to avoid rather than seek it only 
if the learning situation in some n'ay threatens these basic inotltes. 

Attempts by the parents to teach reading frequently pose a 
threat to the child. Parents often fail to build a need for reading 
and frequently do not use good teaching methods, paUence, or 
tact. The child may be berated for stupidity and forced to attend 
beyond his normal span. Instruction periods that come after a day 
of school work are likely to exhaust the child. As a result, both 
reading and reading materials become charged with unpleasant 
associations for the cMd. 

Parents sometimes succeed in teaching the child to read before 
be even enters school. When this happens, the child is out of step 
with his group when he joins the first grade and is denied the pleas- 
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ure of discovering reading in a social situation- He finds the school 
unstimulating and he may develop habits of inattention. 

Parents who read a great number of stories to the child may 
unwittingly contribute to the child’s lack of desire to read. His desire 
for new experiences leads him to books, but be knows that he can 
snn satisfaction more easily xvheo someone else reads to him than 
if he himself is forced to read. On the other hand, a moderate 
amount of reading may help the child to dc^’clop his vocabulary 
and may whet his desire for learning to read. 

You will remember the threats to emotional adjustment that were 
discussed in Chapter 3. Any experience that leaves the child emo- 
tionally immature is likely to interfere with his educational de- 
velopment. And such an experience can be particularly serious if 
it occurs during his first year or two in school A home marked by 
bickering and strife produces a child so insecure that he can give 
little thought to less pressing problems. A child who has not 
achieved a sulBciently high lc\'el of mental development to learn 
to read -when we first attempt to teach him can nev’er recapture the 
interest in school that he loses during this first year of failure. Age 
mates or even an unsjTnpatbetic teacher can so threaten security 
and self-esteem that the child cannot give full attention to the 
work of the classroom. Prolonged illness may result in so much lost 
iiistruclion in important reading skills that further class work 
results in failure. 

The cumuJatice effect 
of disabilities 

It mtckt appeab that the intelligent child who finds himself be- 
hind his classmates in any academic area would catch up with them 
just as soon as the emotional or physical block was remo\-ed. But be 
may not be able to. His need to satisty his motives may have swung 
his interests into entirely different directions. He may have found 
that bobbies or other activities not closely related to the schoolroom 
satisfy at least a part of his need for security and new experiences. 
And once be gets oat of step with the day-to-day mstniction being 
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revived by tbe class, he finds ft increasingly dilHcult to understand 
and use what is being offered; if he does not receive sp^al help 
he will drop further and further behind in successive activities that 
involve the areas he has missed. 

A child may develop a special disability in arithmetic, spelling, 
or wriUng, as well as in reading. Ordinarily, however, deficienciei 
in these areas arenotsonoHceabJeorsoimportantas are weaknesses 

in reading, which may prevent success in many other areas of study. 

Some approaches 
to remedial tcork 

From the first grade through college, some students need special 
help in reading. However, the remedial techniques vary with the 
grade or age at which the deficiency is discovered. In all cases, the 
first and most important step is to recognize tliat a certain child 
can profit from special help in reading. As a classroom teacher, you 
must accept a major portion of this responsibility. 

How can we determine what child will profit from special help 
and what child already is reading as welt as his general level of 
mental development allows him to read? First, of course, we must 
find out bow well he does read. We use a general survey reading 
test for this purpose. Then an intelligence test, preferably an indi- 
vidual Binet-type test given by a qualified examiner, is used to 
determine his level of mental development By comparing these 
two levels, we can judge the extent of his special reading disability. 

The chronological age of the child is not an important factor in 
determining his need for remedial assistance, A 14-ycar-old child 
xvitli a reading age of ten does not haw a special reading disability 
and does not need remedial instruction in reading if his mental age 
also is tea. Oa the other hand, a len-year-old child with a reading 
age of ten can profit from remedial nvrk if his mental age is 12 nr 
13. 

After you have determined the extent to which a child’s reading 
abilit^ lags behind his mental ability, j-our next step is to diagnose 
his specific difficulties. Here we are looking for possible causes as 
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well as for specific weaknesses in reading ability. A physical exami- 
nation must be made of his eyesight and hearing. A special type of 
reading lest, called a diagnostic test, is used for locating his strengths 
and weaknesses in reading. From such a test, you can plan the 
specific types of instruction that are most needed. For example, the 
child may be able to recognize an adequate number of common 
words by sight but lack the knowledge of phonics or of prefixes and 
suffixes that he needs for recognizing the less common words. 

In the remedial reading program, you will help the child to 
remedy his specific defects and to advance his general level of 
reading achievement. If the child’s difficulty is an inadequate sight 
vocabulary, you help him to build it up; if he needs phonic skills, 
you help him to develop them. In some cases, you will need to use 
first- or second-grade reading methods and materials even though 
the pupil is a high-school student 
You vnW find it profitable to study some of the better books on 
remedial reading. Since specific procedures and suggestions are too 
detailed to be included here, a list of books and a brief description 
of each are included at the end of this chapter. 

Some schools set up special help rooms where the children may 
go for part of the day to receive instruction individually or in small 
groups. The teacher entrusted with a help room should possess 
great skill in diagnosing as well as in remedjing reading difficulties. 
Only children who have special disabilities, rather than those who 
are slmv in mental development, should be permitted to attend. 
Attendance in the remedial reading program should be regarded 
as a real opportunity and not as an implication that the child is 
stupid. 

In other schools, the responsibility for remedial work lies with 
the teacher; if the school is departmentalized, it must be a coopera- 
tive project. In nearly ever>' classroom, you will need to devote 
some time to individual instruction. You may want to enlist the 
cooperation of tlie parent so that the child can come to school early 
or stay late. In small classes, you may be able to cany on your 
remeclLil instruction as part of the regular classroom schedule by 
devoting short sessions to individual assignments. 
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men you are atfempbag to remedy reading defidendes, jtju 
must be particularly careful to fiad materials that the child can read 
and enjoy. Remember that you are not interested in whether or 
not the materials are appropriate to the child’s grade and chron- 
ological age. You can safely ignore his chronological age, except 
for the cues it may gi>-e ^-ou to bis interests. Oace the cb'Id begins 
to enj'oy reading, you can be sure that your remedial program is 
beginning to show results. 

On the high-school and college Ie\'els, special instruction is often 
offered in reading and in general study slcllls. Groups of about 15 
students meet for one to three hotus a week throughout a semester. 
They practice reading different t)*pes of assignments, set up and 
disaiss a schedule for their outside study time, discuss and practice 
effective techniques for review and for preparing for and taking 
examinations, examine and criticize various methods for taking 
lecture and study notes, learn bow to “skim," and how to get the 
main point of a paragraph. They may take reading tests of different 
types and keep a chart showing their improvement in both reading 
rate and comprehension. 

Various mechanical dmnees to Improve reading have received 
considerable publicity in recent years. They include metronoscopes, 
films, reading-rate controllers, and taebistoscopes. It has Ijccn 
demonstrated that an intelligent person can greatly improve his 
reading speed through practice with these devices. Allhouglj ffeti- 
bility rather than speed is the primaiy goal of the skillftil reader, 
fiexibilitv’ does require tliat the reader be able to attain high speed 
when the occasion warrants. As we know, the child cannot attain 
hit’ll speed so long as he pronounces to himself each word that 
he'^reads. And not only is slmv reading uneconomical Imt. on the 
easier materials, the intelligent indmdnal tvlio must mad slnsvly 
daydreams, and consequently he may fail to understand what (lo 


So far, we do not know what place, if any. mechanical desfees 
should hace in the sdroolroom. We do knmv that the school is not 
doing an adequate job of helping children attain indcp.mdcn« ^ 
habits of orononneing eacl. word daring them sdent readmg. Espen- 
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mental work is being done with different types of mechanical 
equipment at different age levels. The advantages and disadvantages 
of such equipment should soon be well established.® 


The itmetion of language 
in thinking and communicating 

Language is tlie instrument with which we think. Mature thinking 
is impossible without language. Wc use language to make our 
plans, to solve our problems, and to recall our experiences. The 
richer our language, the greater arc our opportunities to use it 
creatively and meaningfully. The language of a civilized people 
must include a vocabulary for expressing feelings, appreciations, 
and abstractions, as well as a vocabulary for identifying scientific, 
legal, and philosophical concepts. Language is basic to our cultural 
heritage. The modem scientist’s understanding of physics could 
never have been arrived at and could never have been transmitted 
without a highly specialized vocabulary of materials, forces, time, 
and distance. As a teacher, you must regard the vocabulary of your 
special field as an important part of your subject matter. 

We spend so much time in our schools trying to devise methods 
of instruedon and to choose materials that will hold the interest of 
the child of low and average ability that we may fail to provide 
adequate stimulation for the child of high ability. Why do so few 
adults make significant contributions to political and social think- 
ing? One reason is that we faU to provide reading problems that 
challenge adequately the child of higher ability. Few adults are 
able to recognize political and social problems, or to locate mate- 
rials that ^vould help them to solve a problem, or to read, appraise, 
and organize relevant materials. And the few who do manage to 
recognize the important problems and to locate and organize the 


‘Walter B. Barbe, “The Effectiveness of Work in Remedial Reading at the 
College Level/" Journal of Educatioiud Psychology, XLHI (1952), pp. 229- 
237. Henry P, Smith and Theodore R. Tate, “Improvements in Reading Rate 
and Comprehension of Subjects Training with the Tachistoscope,” Journal of 
Education Psychology, XLIV (1933), pp, 176-184. 
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re!e™i materials are likely to fed that they lack esperiencc in 
thinking problems through and in arriving at valid conclusions. 

If we do an adequate job of developing those highest-level read- 
ing skiUs where critical thinking becomes a part of the reading 
process, we should find a tendency, on most issues at least, for the 
best-educated observers to agree oa the best solutions. But what 
we actually find is that on almost all social and political issues 
nearly equal numbers of honest, intelhgent, "educated’’ men and 
tt'omen are arrayed on both sides. 

The coniTnunication of ideas. Ideally, the words that you use 
and the ideas that you express should have the same meaning for 
you and for the child, the parent, or a fellow teadier. This seldom 
if ever happens because the meaning of language, whether written 
or oral, depends upon the background of erperiences of both the 
giver and tlie receiver and no two persons have exactly the same 
background of experiences. \Wjen we attempt to convey our 
thoughts to another, certain of our words will have a connotation to 
the receiver dilTereat from what the giver intended. The differences 
in meaning are of course less when we communicate with someone 
who has shared many experiences witli us, as in the case of children 
of the same family or a husband and wife. But the differences are 
particularly great when family, communi^, and national differences 
exist. We see an illustration of this problem when members of 
different national groups gather around a conference table. Their 
diSerences in experiences make understanding tremendously diffi- 
cult even when both groups understand the language used or 
when an interpreter explains it for them. And we have stilJ other 
problems as we attempt to communicate with our pupils. In addition 
to the differences in backgrounds between ourselves and each 
child, different meanings occur because each of us tends to hear 
what he wishes to hear. It is easier to confirm the beliefs that ire 
now bold than it is to modify them. The result is that though our 
listeners nod enthusiastically their actual understanding may be 
far distant from the idea that we think we are conveying. 

Some goals of effeclive speuking. Despite Uie difficulty of con- 
veying exactly what we wish to conv^, there are certain rules for 
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the effective use of language that we can profitably follow whether 
we are speaking to a class or discussing a problem wth a parent or 
a fellow teacher. 

The effective speaker tries to know the present knowledge (and 
opinion) of his listeners. Starting there, he seeks to take them as 
far as possible in the direction that he thinks they should travel. 
He starts at a point where his listeners are able to say, “Here is 
someone who thinks as I think and who values the things tliat I 
value.” He realizes that the attention of his audience should focus 
on what be says rather than on how he says it. He knows that such 
tilings as an audible pause (“aah”), unusual facial contortions, 
awkward or unusual postures and movements, and the overempha- 
sis of articles, prepositions, and conjunctions call attention to him 
and thus lessen his effectiveness as a speaker. He gains emphasis by 
varying loudness, duration, pitch, and phrasing. 

The effective speaker infiuences the behavior of his audience 
through offering them satisfactions for their motives. He knows that 
no one in his audience is interested in helping the speaker (or 
salesman) achieve what he wants; each listens only for the purpose 
of satisfying his outi personal needs. 

Some goals of instruction in handwriting. The tivo primary goals 
of classroom instruction in handwriting are readability and speed. 
Neither should be sacrificed for the lesser goals of beaufy, style, and 
originality. In writing rapid notes intended for the use of the ivriter 
alone, lower standards of legibility are acceptable than when the 
materials are to be read by someone else. Still lower standards are 
legitimate when the writer is to make immediate use of his own 
notes. 

Occasionally, a parent may ask you what svill happen if a child 
who sho^\'S a preference to svrite with his left hand is encouraged 
to use his right hand. Many persons have either a slight or a well- 
established preference for the left hand. Yet our style of writing 
from left to right makes it necessary for the left-handed person to 
take an uncomfortable position if he is to avoid dragging his 
fingers across the written words. So it is more desirable for children 
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to learn to use the right hand whenever possible. Actually, many 
have succeeded in overcoming tfieir preference for the left hand 
and have become proficient right-handed writers. 

For a number of years, because of certain facts about the location 
of the brain area that controls ^jeech and other motor functions, 
it was believed dangerous to encourage the left-handed child to 
use his right hand. Studies have been made to determine whether 
or not such a change was associated with the development of 
speech defects, such as stuttering. The results of these studies indi- 
cate that if the change is made early in the child’s life— probably 
not later than the first grade — and if no undue pressure is exercised 
by the teacher or the parent, the likelihood that the child will stutter 
is in no way increased. Stuttering seems to be associated not with 
changing hands but with emotional stress. If the child has such a 
pronounced preference for writing with his left hand that he must 
be frightened or embarrassed into changing, the experience may 
lead to stuttering. But, since this Is a right-handed ivorJd in which 
left-handed ^vriters are at some disadvantage, children who have 
only a moderate preference for using the left band will probably 
profit from learning to use the right. However, the advantages 
certainly are not great enough to justify placing the child under 
any emotional strain. 

Conclusions 

Toe teacher at each grade level must help each child attain the 
toob he needs for the current learning activity. You must be able 
to identify and assist the child of normal, superior, and below- 
average ability and background. You must be able to recognize and 
make adjustments for the cluld with physical handicaps and 
special emotional problems. 

The school's success in contributing to the child’s education de- 
pends on the leamworfc of hfs teaohen and their supervisors. Each 
teacher mast give first consideration to the long-range ^operative 
goals of the school, such as skill in reading. listening, thinking, and 
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communicating; sound social and emotiona] adjustmenl; good phys- 
ical health and health habits; high standards of morality and char- 
acter; and high standards of citizenship. 

Never allow your enthusiasm for special subjects or tools to pre- 
vent you from helping every child acquire all the tools that he will 
need for success in school and in later life. If you are to be most 
effective in carrying out the long-range goals of the school as well 
as in achienng the specific goals of your subject-matter area, you 
must learn each child's present abilities, skills, and attainments, 
and, starting from there, encourage him toward maximum groulb. 


Problems and projects 

1. Select five general principles from the chapter that seem most 
important at the grade level or in the subject that you intend to 
teach. AMiy do you think they are important? 

2. Trj* to recall a classmate from eletnentaiy or high-school da)*s 
who seemed to be of average or better abffity but who suffered 
from a reading disability. Suggest wbal may ba\-e caused it. 

3. For the grade or subject that you expect to teach, identify 
some specific adjustments that you can make to accommodate the 
individual differences in reading abilit}’ that you will find- 
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CHAPTER 12 


Evaluating the results 
of instruction 


In a sense, the test-maker determines the curriculum. The objec- 
fives and plans contained In a printed course of study are of little 
value if we ignore them when we check on the progress of students. 
Teachers teach and pupils learn those things that in some way 
satisfy their respective motives. If the teacher measures only how 
much subject matter the pupils have learned, he soon comes to place 
value only on subject-matter attainment. If a pupil receives rewards 
of enhanced security, self-esteem, and respect for his subject-matter 
knowledge alone, knowledge of subject matter becomes for him 
the objective of the course. High-sounding objectives filed away in 
our course of study have value only when we appraise the progress 
that we make toward them. 

You are not alone in your need lo make a day-to-day appraisal 
of your progress. All business and professional persons find it neces- 
sary to do this. The businessman uses accounting techniques for 
appraising his progress. Under ordinary circumstances, the physi- 
cian will not attempt treatment until he knows a great deal about 
the patient’s present health and developmental status. He makes a 
careful study of blood pressure, blood count, heart, metabolism, 
muscle tone, lungs, temperature, weight, and specific diseased con- 
ditions. He does not work toward broad, general goals of good 
health for his patient He considers the patient’s health potentiali- 
ties as indicated by his chronic conditions, age, sex, height, weight, 
328 
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bodily build, and case history. Similarly, you cannot work electively 
toward general goals of worthy citizenship, effective home living, 
vocational competence, and IcnowJedge of subject matter. You too 
must establish specific steps leading toward these broad educational 
goals and you must tailor both your goals and your treatment 
{teaching} to the individual child's present status and potentiali- 
ties. 

The physician uses as his signposts toward the patient’s recovery 
from diseased conditions specific measurable indicators such as 
blood pressure, temperature, muscle and skin tone, and blood 
count. He checks these signposts from day to day or week to week 
and if it seems desirable he modifies his treatment. And you must 
make day-to-day appraisals of the results of your educational treat- 
ment. You too must be ready to modify the treatment as you meas’ 
ure each child’s progress and determine his needs and potentialities. 

Unfortunately, it is not an easy job to define and break down the 
broad goals of education into measurable day-fo-d.iy objectives 
based on the individual status and abilities of each child. The social 
forces of the classroom, the home, and the community make the 
task extremely complex. And obviously you will not be able to 
do’ote all your time to appraising the results of your instruction. 
Tlie difficulties of the task, however, do not free you from the 
responsibility. 

You will find that certain kinds of progress are easier to evaluate 
than others. Progress tow.ard the mastery of subject matter, for 
exnmph, is easier to measure than progress toward tlie broader 
goals of education. And the diiJd’s command of facts is easier to 
measure than liis understanding of cause-and-effect relationships 
or his ability to solve problems that require the use of facts. To be 
meaningful, any measure of a child’s progress must be based on 
bis individual abilities and status, although it >vouId certainly 
simplify matters if we could ignore individual differences. The ivork 
habits and study skills that n child develops in the classroom are 
often more valuable than the actual facts he learns, but they are 
more difficult to evaluate. Finally, it is easier to evaluate <i chffd's 
progress toward the instructional goak that are our individual 
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responsibility than to evaluate his progress toward the goals that 
are the joint responsibility of the entire teaching team. 

In this chapter we shall be interested only in the problems of 
evaluating the teacher’s success in reaching the two groups of in- 
structional goals: those toward which the individual teacher works 
more or less independently, and those that are the joint responsi- 
bility of the teaching team. There is, however, another important 
group of educational goals toward which progress must be ap- 
praised: the so-callcd developmental goals — emotional adjustment, 
social adjustment, and the development of character, ideals, and a 
philosophy of life. In the three chapters that follow, we shall at- 
tempt to define this latter group of educational goals and to dis- 
cover methods for appraising progress toward them. 

Actually, the scope of this book does not allow us to examine in 
detail the specific methods used to appraise progress toward in- 
structional goals. Instead, we must concentrate on the psychological 
bases of evaluation. We shall talk about specific techniques only 
when they are essential to an understanding of how the psycho- 
logical principles of evaluation are applied in the classroom. 'Your 
professional study of curriculum, philosophy, measurement, and 
methods and materials will give you furthei information on the 
techniques of appraisal. 

Measttrement vs. evaluation 

Thebe are real and important dittcrcnces between what is called 
“educational measurement” and the newer and much broader con- 
cept of "appraisal” or "evaluation.” Measurement is focused on 
the pupil, and too often it finds him lacking. Evaluation is focused 
on the environment and what it does to the pupil. Measurement too 
often is considered an end-product, and the blame for any inade- 
quacies is shifted to the pupil. Evaluation places the responsibility 
on the teacher and the administrator, and implies that it is their 
business to make necessary changes in the educational program 
and to appraise continually the effect of such changes. Evaluation 
begins with a careful analysis of the goals of educatiem, and studies 
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the effect of enviroiunental forces on progress toward those goals. 
Evaluation insists that if the educational situation does not lesd 
to maximum pupil growth, the situadon must he modified. 

Evaluation is an on-going process focused on the whole child in 
his environment; measurement focuses on static, isolated points. 
Evaluation emphasizes interpretation and modification; measure- 
ment emphasizes the present educatfonal position. Evaluation is 
concerned with the total goals and the total environment of tlie 
school, the home, and the community. Measurement concentrates 
on the attainment of subject-matter knowledge. Evaluation uses 
all the tools and techniques of measurement, hut it uses them as 
means for determining progress rather than as ends in themselves. 

Evaluation puts a premium on democratically conducted learn- 
ing. ^Vliere the child himself evaluates his own accomplishment, 
he learns to welcome suggestions. He leams to value self-improve- 
ment and to seek help from his peers as well as from his teachers. 

The scope of ecaluation 

Oot >rEnrnODS for evaluating the child’s over-all growth botli rellect 
and determine our instnictional goaHs. In addition, they help the 
child to identify his own goals, not only in subject matter but in 
personality development and social living as well. An undentand- 
ing of evaluation and of evaluative procedure helps us to appreci- 
ate the professional value of courses in curricuium. methods and 
materials, philosophy of education, and educational me-isurcmen!. 
For to evaluate wisely, we must know both the specific goals 
of education and the techniques that tlie professional teacher uses 
to attain them. 

A knowledge of the evaluative process also helps us to see how 
we can make our best contribution to the accomplishment of the 
total goals of the school. It helps us to coordinate our efforts with 
the efforts of others who contribute to educational goals— teachers, 
administrators, parents, ininisteis, and community lenders. 

To ev’aluate progress we must become competent in three areas 
of professional knowledge: 
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1. The general goals of education and the goals of our subject- 
matter area or grade. 

2. The nature and needs of the child. 

3. The techniques for appraising the educational growdi of the 
child. 


The goals of education 

The first step in appraising the results of instruction is to deter- 
mine the general educational objectives of the school and the 
specific objectives of the course we teach. We must not be too 
modest at this point, and we must deal in specifics rather than in 
generalities. Our objectives must embrace far more than simply 
dispensing subject-matter knowledge. We roust work toward many 
objectives, because, \vhether we realize it or not, what we do in 
the classroom has a direct bearing on the life success of the boys 
and girls who pass under our influence. 

What you need, then, is a clear understanding of the over-all 
developmental goals of life. You must see clearly how classroom 
experiences lead to improved social and emotional adjustment. 
You will want to break down into immediate goals attainable in 
the classroom the over-all goals of good citizenship, healthy adult 
membership in the life of the home, and desirable attitudes toward 
personal life. Only then can you appraise the individual child’s 
progress as he shares in the social situation of the classroom and 
phiyground. 

Worhing with the teaching team. What does all this mean to the 
individual teacher? For one thing, it means that the teacher of, say, 
sdenco or social studies must be constantly aware of the specific 
objectives of other teachers who are working with the same chil- 
dren now, who have worked with them in the past, or who will be 
working with them in years to come. The specific objectives of 
even’ teacher must be coordinated with the general objectives of 
education. Good oral and wTitten English must be valued and re- 
warded in the science class and the social studies class as well as 
in (he formal class in English. The teacher who feels that nothing 
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developing in each child habits of using acceptable English, broad- 
ening his leading interests, developing social adequacy and char- 
acter, and practicing good citizenship. 

As in any activity, educational or otherwise, your success in 
achieving long-range objectives depends on how carefully you 
detail your short-range, day-by-day objectives. Only by making a 
specific, complete analysis of your snbject-inattei program can you 
choose or construct instruments or determine methods for evalu- 
ating progress toward the school’s general objectives. Determining 
objectives is always the first step in evaluating our progress toward 
them. 

Since specific course goals are different for each grade level and 
for each course, we cannot list them here. You will be spending 
most of your time in learning how to identify them later on, in your 
study of the curriculum and goals of the grades or subjects that 
you prepare to teach. Instead, in this chapter we shall concentrate 
on the need for determining specific goals and for appraising 
progress toward them as a psychological foundah’on for your later 
courses in education. 

Seeing long-range goals. There are certain things, however, that 
are true of all specific goals, no matter how much they may seem 
to vary from course to course. For one thing, they are valuable 
only if they carry the child a step closer to the school’s over-all 
objectives. And to do that, they must be precise and well formu- 
lated; they must not be vague or generalized. For example, you 
and the students in your classroom decide that it would be worth 
while to study a chart shmving the general organization and lines 
of autliority for the three major divisions of our government and 
their principal subdivisions. What should the purpose of this study 
be? Probably not for each child to memorize every detailed fact 
on the chart — although some children may have a valid reason 
for doing that. The purpose would more likely be one of these; 
“To provide a broad frame^vork so that each child can see the 
relationships among the various parts before he studios them in 
detail.’ “To show that all the parts are interdependent but that 
each is responsible for its own activities.” “To develop general 
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sMl! in raading charts, so that each child will be able to use ether 
charte m hooks, magazines, and newspapers." ‘To give practice in 
reading this specific type of chart." Nob'ce that each objective is 
worded carefully and precisely; the specific purpose is always clear. 

In short, only by making course objectives definite and specific 
can you do your best job of guiding the learning situation and 
checking on the results of your instnicHon. Setting up specific 
objectives must precede good curriculum planning, effective teach- 
ing procerinre, and realistic appra&al of results. 

The nature and needs 
of the pupil 

The rnoBLOf of individual differences h>s at the heart of effective 
evaluation. It guides us as we choose our teaching methods and 
materials and as we evaluate the results of our instruction. To pro- 
vide for individual differences in ability we roust identify the 
specific educational goals that are minimum essentials in each 
child’s preparation for adult fife and for later study. These mini- 
mum essentials for effective living are the foundation stones of 
both curriculum and evaluation. We cannot espect eveiy child to 
realize ci'ciy one of the schools objectives. Some children can 
digest only a little from each Icsion; others may take all that each 
lesson has to offer and hunger for stiU richer experiences. Afinimum 
goals must be based on each child’s needs for effective living. The 
child’s progress ts far more permanent when he leams a few things 
ivell than when he is forced to learn many things superficially. 

To insure that each child achieves these minimum goals, we 
must provide a carefully selected core progniin that results in 
a definite progression toward higher and higher levels of skill and 
knowledge. Tliis core program is so designed that any child who is 
able to profit from regular school instruction can master it. But 
we have to go further than that We must also provide supple- 
mentary programs of less critical skills and knowledge for the 
children who are able to accoroplfeh more. What criterion do we 
use in choosing materials and activities for the core program and 
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for the supplementary programs that are buUt around it? We give 
priority to what children need the most for effective ]i\ing. To 
^tablish valid priorities, we need a thorough kncnvledge of tlie 
general objectives of education and the specie objectives of each 
subject-matter area. In the carefully designed program, then, the 
child of below-avcrage ability masters the core essentials; the 
average or slightly above-average child masters the core plus other 
desirable experiences; and, finally, at the program’s xridest range, 
the extremely brilliant child enjoys ricffi opportunities for growth 
in keeping Avith his indisidual abilities. 

Ide^y, since the curriculum must provade for a continuous 
grade-to-grade progression, the basic core and supplementary' ex- 
periences are worked out by committees of teachers. This work 
requires great skiU and much time and effort; it cannot be handled 
satisfactorily by one teacher or even by one school working alone. 
Hmvwer, you uill become a better teacher if you see clearly the 
implications of adjusting instiuctioQ and appraisal to the wide 
range of indi>idual differences that occur in the ordinary class. 
But do not be dismayed by the size of the problem. Although the 
ideal solution requires a pooling of many skills and -great labor, 
you can make many adjustments for individual differences on your 
Own. For’Cxample, in teaching English you might xvash that every 
pupil in the class could gain an appreciation, of Shakespeare, an 
imderstanding of infinitives and participles, and competence in 
debate. To be realistic, howe\*er, you may have to decide that the 
most pressing need is for each child to learn bow to ^^■rite and 
address a letter so that it can be deb'vered and read. You can think 
of many other examples of situations diat reqiiire priorities rang- 
ing from the most important educational goals that all children 
must attain, to eminently desirable but less essential learnings that 
are within the capabilities of only the more able children. 

E^’aluation must be flexible. We always consider possible effects 
on the child’s sense of security and self-esteem. An inflexible system 
of evaluation would reward one pupil with increased security and 
esteem and threaten another with Ae loss of security and esteem. 
In our tests and other appraisal methods, w'e must offer each pupil 
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the chance to gain a feeling of penonal worth; we inuit not force 
him to choose behveen hvo labels: "adequate” and "inadequate” 
JJou' wc appraise the chiHs efforts will fla^’e one of two results: 
Either he will regard school as a desirable, stimulating experience, 
or he will regard it as an unpleasant situation from which he \vilJ 
escape as soon as he can. 

Poor appraisal inevitably results in constant failure for many of 
the children in the class. A single standard challenges only the 
mediocre. Our e\'aluation must offer each child an opportunity to 
show progress and to achieve success in keeping with bis motives 
and his abilities. 

Techniques of measuring 
educational growth 

All oun attempts to appraise the results of instruction rest on one 
fundamental principle: Everjthing exists in some quantity that is 
capable of being measured. Not that the techniques for determin- 
ing the quantity are necessarily simple or even in common use. 
But once we have defined an objective, we can at least estimate 
any progress that is made toward it. Even such intangibles as 
social adjustment, emotional adjustment, honesty, good citizenship, 
and effective study skills exist in some definite .amount that is no 
more impossible to measure than is the attainment of factual knowl- 
edge. Of course, they are much more difficult to measure, and 
techniques for measuring them are not as yet highly refined or 
accurate. However, the importance of measuring them is so great 
that we must make every attempt to understand and use existing 
techniques and to devise techniques of our own to fit the new 
situations that we encounter. 

In today’s schools, measuring devices have but one real purpose: 

To tell us where the pupil was at some point in the past and where 
he is now. These points are measurable. Ihey give us our only 
means of appraising the child’s progress and the effectiveness of 
our classroom instruction. This principle seems obvious enough, but 
it is commonly ignored in evaluations of pupil progress. In most 
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some students are more advanced on the first day of work 
than the average students will be at the end of the year. Even 
though they make no progress at alb they can wn a B or even an A. 
But the other students, e\*en though thty achie>”e all the growth 
of which the)* are capable, cannot possibly satisfy eitlier their 
teacher or their parents. In spite of their progress, they are destined 
to receive a D or an F as their re\^*ard. 

All the steps in the process of evaluation go on simultaneously 
as you teach. You ^sill constantly redefine your objectives and 
strive to make them more specific. And as you re^’ise your ob- 
jectives, and incorporate new ones into your professional actiWties, 
you will constantly want to evaluate the effectiveness of your 
progress toward them. In this chapter, wc shall discuss some of the 
specific techniques for appraisal; others fall more logically into 
Chapter 13 on ‘The Individual Chfld.” However, your master)* of 
these techniques will grow more with actual dassroora experience 
than with formal study. Good evaluation is so complex and so im- 
portant a skill that you will probably continue attempting to per- 
fect it through your whole professional career. 

Techniques of appraisal 
in specific stihject-matfer areas 

Y’od will probablv make vour most important appraisals of a 
pupils progress by observing him as be contributes to the solution 
of cooperative problems in the classroom, as he requests infor- 
mation, and as he responds to situations. Obviously, evaluation 
must go fax bev’ond an analv*sis of his oral and written responses 
to predetennined questions. However, as a teacher you he 
responsible for dev'eloping specific subject-malter knowledge. The 
techniques for appraising and encouraging thig development are 
more formal dian the techniques for appraising general progress. 

The most frequently used technique for appraising progress 
in the subject-matter areas is the oral question and o^ answer. 
Properly used, your questions should sample how well each child 
understands the facts he has learned from study. This mav well 
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be Die most effective type of sobjcct-malfer wuluation, ninee it 
makes fall use of the molivotional force el the social situation.' 
It has other advantages as tvcll; It can be used frequently, and it 
gives you a diance lo m-ake an immediate confinnation. correchon. 
or claboraUoD of each answer. It also provides you with an ideal 
opportunity to recognize individual differences in ability. Improp- 
erly uswl, however, it may present a threat to the child’s secimtj’, 
may emphasize isolated facts, and, if only one child is thinking 
about the problem at any one time, it may be wasteful. 

As you use this technique, you will find that the best procedure 
* is to prepare a few good questions before the class recitation. You 
will want some questions that are less difficult than others, so that 
the cliildren of low ability will be able to contribute. After vnu ha\’e 
asked a question, make sure that each child has prepared an answer 
before you call on anyone to answer aloud. Be especially careful 
to rmvnrd or protect each child as he makes his contribution and 
to correct any misundentandings that arise. We shall have more to 
say about this important technique later in this chapter. 

Another important device for appraising subject-matter progress 
is the \vritten examination on material covered in a unit There are 
t\vo general types oi written examination, each of which requires 
a different thought process. In one, we ask the child to recall ma- 
terial llwt he has learned; in the other, we ask him to recognize if. 

To Induce recall, we use either the essay or the completion type 
of examination. If we require only the recognition of material, we 
use the true-false, multiple-choice, or matching examination, or 
some variation or combination of these. "The recall and the recogni- 
tion types of examination differ greatly in ease of prepaniHon, ease 
of scoring, coverage of material, and motivation toward certain 
kinds of learning. So we shall discuss them ns general types before 
we examine the methods for conslnictlng and appraising specific 
examinations. 

Tlie type of examination a student c.’q)ects has a direct influence 
on hi! motivation in preparing for it. He uses a different procedure 
in preparing to answer essay questions than he u^es in preparing 
lo answer true-false or mulliplt-choice questions. Actually, hvo 
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different mental processes are involved. In the essay examination, 
he knows that he must not only produce the required material, but 
also organhe it in some sort of logical form. In the recognition type 
of examination, his task is merely to decide whether material that 
has been produced by the teadier is correct or incorrect. It is easier 
to recognize material than it is to recall it. ^Ve all know how much 
easier it is to recognize faces than it is to recall the names that go 
with them. By requiring the student to produce correct ans^vers, 
then, the recall examination motivates him to learn the material 
more thoroughly. 

A good essay examination also leads to a high level of ap- 
praisal. It demands that the student apply material as well as 
recall it. And the goal of teaching is to prepare children to use their 
new knowledge in meeting the problems of life. The good ob- 
jective, or recognition, type of examination also aims to evaluate 
the pupil’s ability to apply informaUon, but it is much more di£B- 
cult for the test-maker to frame true-false or multiple-choice ques- 
tions that serve the purpose. 

Various studies have been made to determine how the type of 
examination a pupil anticipates affects the amount and quality 
of leanung he achieves. In one experiment, each of four groups of 
students was fold to expect a certain type of examination. Each 
group was allowed to study, under supervision, for the same length 
of time. One group studied with the expectation that it would take 
a true-false test, another group expected a multiple-choice, another 
a completion, and the fourth an essay examination. Actually, each 
group was given all four types of examination, in an effort to deter- 
mine die relative quality of learning that is achieved when a certain 
kind of examination is anticipated. The results of this experiment 
are shown in Table 1.' 

Notice that the students who expected an essay or completion 
type of examination and who, therefore, studied in order to recall 
material, made better scores than those who expected that they 
would simply have to recognize material in a true-false or multiple- 

* Ceorce Meyer, “iTje Effect on Recall and Recognition of the Examination 
Set ID Cbisroozn SituaHons,” Jourrud of Edacailonal Psychology, XXVII (1936), 
pp. 81-99. 
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choice erammal, -on. The shidenb ivho studied to recall material 
made higher scores not only on the essay and completion examina- 
bons, which they were expecUng, but also on the uneipecletl 
multiple-choice and true-false examiDalioDs. Had the students been 


TABLE 1 Effect of examination set on test performance* 


Kind of Test 
Expected 

True- 

False 

Mttltiple- 

CfxMce 

Completion 

Essay 

True-False 

67.61 

63.76 

52.57 

51.22 

Multiple-Choice 

66.26 

62.82 

50J2 

42.86 

ComptctiQn 

71.61 

67.76 

57.40 . 

55.61 

Essay 

71,26 

63.83 

60.40 

62.34 

Adapted from Ceorge 

Meyer, op. 

cit, pp. 86-88. 



free to decide for themselves how long they wanted to spend in 
preparation, the results might have shown e\en greater advantages 
in studying for a recall type of examination. 

This experiment demonstrates that some amount of learning 
actually does occur while the student is preparing for an examina* 
tion. Other experiments have sho^vn that pupils leam more from 
a course in which frequent examinations nrc given than from a 
course with few examinations. Knmwng that be ^vill ha^'e to write 
an examination motivates the student to leam. 

And the learning does not come to an end once the student 
has finished his preparation. He continues to leam while he is 
aciualft/ taking the examination. He sees new relationships and 
implications and continues to review the material he has already 
learned. Minute for minute, the well-constructed examination 
yields more value than almost any other use that can f>e made of 
school time. This certainly does not mean that we should use oil 
the school time for examinations, but it does mean that a good 
examination possesses many educational values in addition to pro- 
viding an appraisal of tiie results of instruction. If you arc to gain 
die maximum values from the examiaarion as a learning experience. 
vou will "Tint to follow certain general procedures, regardless of 
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the type of examination yon are using. Here is a summary of these 
procedures; 

1. Use the recall type of examination often, so that students will 
study for all examinations with the idea in mind that they may 
be called upon to recall and use material rather than merely to 
recognize it. 

2. Give frequent examinations, so that purposeful study will go 
on at all times rather than in short spurts just before the end of 
the year or the end of a large unit of work. The short daily quiz 
or problem, or at least a weekly check on learning, is of great 
vahie, 

3. Give each student an opportunity to leam the correct answer 
soon after he has attempted to answer a question. If his answer 
is wrong, show him why it was wrong or incomplete, and give him 
an immediate opportunity to leam the correct response and why 
it is correct. 

4. Construct examinations that encourage the student to 

the factual material be has learned, rather than examinations that 
merely invite him to make pat, superficial statements about facts 
that he recognizes. Though factual knowledge is often very useful, 
we must use our examinations for helping the child apply the facts 
to situations similar to those in which the facts will later be used. 


Speci^c examinational techniques 

Becakdless of how well it is constructed, each of the commonly 
used types of examination has certain characteristic advantages 
and disadvantages. In addition, each may be used well or poorly, 
depending on the test-makers skill and the teacher’s ability to 
use the results for purposes of motivation, appraisal, and enriched 
learning. Let’s look at each of the most commonly used instru- 
ments for estimating achievement in subject-matter areas, 

The essay examination. The most common criticism of the essay 
examination is that it is difficult to grade accurately and fairly. 
In addition, the grading is time-consuming. The glib student may 
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leam that he can stretch a lets, geeeral ideas so as to leep any 
subject decenUy covered. Poorly handled, the essay eiaminatioa 
unduly penalizes the hardtvorldng student who lads facility in 
ejpressing himself. He finds that his hardest efforts cannot over- 
come his handicap. 

It has been sho\vn that different teachen will give ^videly differ- 
ent grades to the same written examination. One reason seems to 
be that teachers are variously impressed by the quali^ of hand- 
writing and neatness, and by variations in ability to %vrite in an 
interesting and well-organized manner, in ability to punctuate and 
spell, and in general facility of expression. Another reason is that 
different teachers assign different values or weights to each ques- 
tion. Then, too, one teacher may believe that even the best paper 
falls short of perfection and is entitled to a mark of, say SO, whereas 
another teacher may invariably assign a mark of 100 to the best 
paper that he scores. Thus, even Aough hvo examiners agree that 
Ae same papers are Ae best in Ae group, Aey may be using differ- 
ent scales. 

This problem of subjectiveoess in scoring essay papers has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention from Ae testing experts— perhaps 
more Aan it warrants. Obviously one sowce of trouble h'es in Ae 
examiners' failure to agree on Ae objectives of a given examination. 
Some examiners feel, rightly or wrongly, Aat any subject-matter 
examination should do more than simply test Ae students’ knowl- 
edge of Ae specific facts covered in a unit. They feel Aat it should 
also test skill in expression, punctuation, handiiTitiag, spelling, and 
Ae lAe. This position is certainly logical if we believe Aat each 
fParb^T should be responsible for progress toward Ae general ob- 
jectives of Ae school as well as toward Ae objectives of each 
specific course. 

Vou rvill find Aat your scoriog of an essay examination wiU be 
more objective if you wite out in advance Ae specific areas to 
be covered in each question, togcAer wA Ae number of credit 
points to be given for each item covered. Then you can read through 
and evaluate aU Ae anSNvers to one question before you proceed to 
Ae next If you want to allow a specific number of additional 
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points for neatness, quality of thought, spelling, organization, and 
the like, decide beforehand just what you plan to do. You will 
probably find that one or two extra points for each feature will 
serve the purpose. Flexibility of this sort actually enhances the 
value oi the essay e5ainination as an appraisal instrument. It en- 
courages effort toward general school objectives without distorting 
your appraisal of specific subject-matter growth. 

Another objection to the essay examination is based on the so- 
called *11310 effect.” The teacher consciously or unconsciously feels 
that certain students are superior and that others are inferior. This 
feeling may be the result of the students physical appearance, his 
verbal facility, or a knowledge of his past performance. Thus when 
the teacher reads the examination paper of one pupil, he assume 
from the start that the pupil knows the material. When he comes 
to an ijoadequate anstver, he says to himself, “John means the right 
thing even though he doesn't say so spedfically." But a few 
minutes later he picks up the paper of another student, who has 
impressed him less favorably. Now his reaction is quite different: 
"James doesn't give the exact answer because he doesn't know it." 
As a result, the teacher may give two equally good papers quite 
different marks. One way to avoid this error is to have the 
students ^^Tite their names on the back of the papers and to avoid 
looking at the names until all the papers have been appraised. 

Since the essay examination necessarily includes fewer questions 
than the objective examination, it does not provide as large a 
sampling of the factual knowledge gained in a course. This weak- 
ness can be redured by giving frequent examinations. A small 
sampling each day or week provides an extensive coverage ol the 
course In a year's time. And though the essay examination takes 
a long time to score, it requires much less time to construct than 
does the objective examination. 

An extremely important ads'antage of the essay examination is 
that it gives you a \-aluable opportunity to indiridualize the goals 
of your instruction. Using the differential assignment and investi- 
gating the growth potentialities of each child mean little unless the 
instrument you use for appraisal allows you to adjust for these 
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factois. Neitler the esaminaboii nor your level of eipectation can 
be the same for ah chadren. For eramplc, the child who is ex- 
pected to leam only the core must have an opportunity to succeed 
on the examination by proving that he knosvs the core. The clnld 
who studies only about the dothing worn in a certain country 
cannot be expected to answer detahed questions on the country’s 
economic system. The essay examinatiDn provides flexibility in 
appraisal by giving us an opportunity to interpret responses in 
relationship to ability and opportunity to leam. 

The results of every examination give us two lands of informa- 
tion that we can use in apprafaal. First, they give us gross scores 
that indicate the achievement of a child or a class in terms of a 
percentage of the material mastered, or that indicate how well 
esch child has mastered the material that be personally was 
expected to master. Second, they give us information oa hoiv effec- 
tively we have taught the various elements of the unit |ust com- 
pleted. We are vitally interested in determining the specific ele- 
ments that have been mastered by each pupil and by the class as a 
whole, and the specific elements Aat have not been mastered either 
by individual pupils or by the entire class. 

The essay examination is extremely helpful in our attempts to 
appraise in detail the effectiveness of our teaching. The objective 
examination, on the other hand, is far less helpful Unless we make 
a careful analysis of how many pupils ga^-e a ^vrong answer to 
each item of a test, we have htt/e or no information that will help 
us appraise the effectiveness ol our instrvctJon. Even if ^ve do 
analyze each item, we still have no way of knowing why certain 
pupils missed iL But as we read the essay examination, we can 
follow the thinking of each pupil as be approaches each question. 

By spotting the elements of the course that he has failed to master 
or that he has misunderstood, we can make plans immediately for 
the necessary re-teaching. 

The essay examinadon is particularly powerful in aIIo«-ing us 
to check on our pupils' progress Icnvard fong-range goals of under- 
standing and applying what is learned. Although in any ciamina- 
don we may be tempted to emphasize who, when, and where, in 
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the essay examination we can easily determine the child's under- 
standing of why, and the cause^and-effect relationships. And by 
our questions we can help the child discover relationships that did 
not occur to him during his study. 

The teacher-made objective examination. The objective elimina- 
tion gives us a wide sampling of the pupil’s knowledge of core 
elements in a relatively short period of time. It gives us an ob- 
jective appraisal uninfluenced by “halo effect,” handwriting, organ- 
ization, and other elements. It makes it possible to test a large 
number of students in much less time than is needed for the essay 
examination. If it is well constructed, the objective examination can 
appraise the pupil’s ability to apply facts and principles to fairly 
concrete situations, although the inexperienced teacher will have 
considerable difflculty in forming questions to meet this objective. 

There are certain principles that experienced teachers use when 
they draw up, administer, and evaluate objective examinations. If 
you learn these principles and follow them conscientiously, you 
will find that your tests will help you do a better job of 
c\'aluation and will be much easier for you to score. Here they are; 

1, Give specific and clear directions on how the pupils are to 
indicate their ans^vers, If the examination includes true-false ques- 
tions, you might use a statement sudi as this: 

Directions: Head each statement below. If you think that the 
statement is true or usually true, put a T in the parentheses in 
front of it; if you think a statement is false or usually false, put 
an F in the parentheses. 

If the examination includes multiple-choice questions, be sure 
that specific directions precede Uiis section of the examination. 
Here is a sxjggestcd statement; 

Directiofw: Read each of the questions below. Trj’ to think 
of the correct armver. Then choose the one answer out of the 
four suggested answers lliat is most nearly correct Write in the 
parentheses the letter that appears l)efore the answer you think 
is /icrf. 
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2. Be sure that each student has a copy of the examination. The 
examination should be typed dearly, \vithout crowding, and should 
be duplirated on a machine that gives distinct, easily read copy. 
If facilities are not available for preparing a good copy for each 
student, it is doubtful whether this type of examination is worth 
preparing. 

3. Provide space along the left margin of the page for the an- 
swers to be written in. Or distribute separate sheets for recording 
the answers. If you use separate sheets, give dear directions on 
how they are to be used. The separate answer sheets are somewhat 
easier to score, and they make it possible for the duplicated exami- 
nation to be re-used, thus saving the paper and time required for 
duplicating. Be sure to caution the students not to make any marks 
on the test itself. 

4. Make every effort to see that the quesb'ons or statements are 
dear and unambiguous. After you have administered and scored 
the examination, you can check for ambiguity by arranging the 
papers in order from low to lUgh score, and then choosing five 
or six of the highest-ranking papers and the same number of 
lowesf’tanJdng papers. If you find that certain questions were 
missed more often by the better students than b}' the poorer 
students, the chances are that the superior students misinterpreted 
those questions. Any question on vvhidi both strong and weak stu- 
dents show an equal tendency to make errors is of no help to you 
in appraising the relative achievement of various students. You 
may ^d that certain questions were missed by ah the students, 
or by all those with lowest ability. Such results indicate that you 
will have to do additional teaching of this material to the class as 

a whole or to the lower-ranldng students. 

5. In constructing objective exaroinatiou-s, be sure that you do 
not suggest the correct answer by the way in which you phrase 
the question. For e.xainple, you may unconsciously phrase a multi- 
ple-choice question so that only one or two of the suggested an- 
swers could possibly be correct This is particularly likely to 
happen when the question is in the form of an incomplete state- 
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ment If the verb calls for a certain tense or number in the correct 
ans^ver, you may inadvertently include only one answer that will 
make a sensible statement. To avoid this difficulty, read the incom- 
plete statement with each of the suggested answers to guarantee 
that they fit together smoothly and sensibly. 

6. In constructing true-false examinations, be careful not to 
limit the coverage of the test by lifting statements verbatim from 
the textbook to form true statements or by lifting statements and 
changing only a word or t%vo to make false statements. If you are 
not careful on this point, you will offer a heavy reward for simply 
remembering factual statements and little or no reward for under- 
standing the framework that gives meaning to the facts. Also, try 
to guard against using certain typical words when you are phrasing 
true statements and other words when you are phrasing false state- 
ments. It has been found that unless teachers are particularly care- 
ful they tend to use such words as always and never only in false 
statements and usually, frequently, and occasionally only in true 
statements. Such cues are an aid to the brighter student and reduce 
the efficiency of the test as a measure of actual achievement. 

7. Consider the use of matchlng-item tests for the objective 
testing of certain types of material, such as authors and their works 
or selections from their works, events and their dates, and the like. 
Be sure to limit the number of items in each column. You may find 
that eight items in the left column are enough to be matched Nvith 
choices from perhaps ten or eleven items in the right column. By 
placing more items in the right column than in the left you make 
it more difficult for the student who kno\\’S most of the items to 
guess the final item or two by the process of elimination. Here 
again, be sure that all the items in the right column can logically 
be matched with any item appearing in the left column. 

The oral examination. TIic oral examination is valuable both for 
implementing and es'aluating learning. Properly used, it provides 
a recall experience for each member of the class. It gives you an 
opportunity to make a quick appraisal of the effectiveness of your 
instruction and to determine whether or not all the students under- 
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and that represent a more careful sampling of materials than it is 
usually possible to achieve in the teacher-made examination. 

But these tests have disadvantages too. They are usually devised 
so that they can be used in all sections of die country and in all 
kinds of schools. As a progressive teacher, you may find the 
questions somewhat limited in coverage and inappropriate for 
appraising the results of a course that is wide in scope and that you 
have enriched by a ^vise choice of supplementary readings. 

In addition, there is a danger that the norms accompanying the 
test may be misinterpreted. If you have a group of students who 
are lower in ability than those from whom the norms were obtained, 
you may be discouraged by the showing of your pupils when 
actually they have learned more than average in relation to their 
ability. On the other hand, if you have a class that is above average 
in ability, you may be pleased with a sho%ving that, though above 
the norms based on average students, is actually below what should 
have been accomplished. Ordinarily, the test-maker Wes to base 
his norms on groups that are average in performance. However, 
few individual classes are likely to be exactly average. So be care- 
ful not to take the norms too seriously when you interpret the 
effectiveness of your instruction, since the only valid way to inter- 
pret performance is in relation to pupil ability. 

If you are aware of these weaknesses in the standardized test, 
you may find it a very useful instrument of appraisal. It provides 
you with an objective, ready-made lest that is well constructed, 
and it saves you many hours of time that you would otherwise 
spend in constructing your own tests. Some teachers find a file 
of standardized tests of great value in suggesting items for teacher- 
made examinations and in helping them to develop their own 
skill in devising items. 

Familiarizing students with standardized achievement tests has 
one great advantage apart from their immediate value in evalua- 
tion. The use of these tests has become an a«:eptcd technique for 
determining achievement, capabilities for further education, and 
probable job success. The Army uses tlicm to classify soldiers and 
to select candidates for officer training. Many colleges and univer 
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Sities use them to classify students or to screen applicants for en- 
rollment The ability to da well on standardized examinations then 
is likely to be important in the later life of students in our ele-’ 
mentaiy and secondary schools. Consequently, students should 
become familiar with the general form, the procedure for record- 
ing answers, and the typical test situation, so that they %vill be able 
to forget such details and make their best showing when they are 
asked to take a standardized test in an important life situation. The 
acquisib’on of skill in taking objective examinations has, for good 
or bad, become, an educational goal that is important to nearly 
all pupils. 

Common examination goals. The ideal way to appraise the re- 
sults of our instruction would be to test each pupil’s ability to use 
his classroom learnings in real-life situations. Obviously such di- 
rect appraisal is impossible, except oo special occasions. So we 
resort to the next best thing— -the pencil-and-paper examination, 
which Is really a substitute for a real-life situation. ’The value of 
any examination depends on bow dosejy the problems it poses 
duplicate the life problems that we are preparing the child to solve. 
Neither the facts and pnnciples that it tests nor the scores that 
it leads to are ends in themselves. The value of facts and principles 
h’es only in their later usefulness, and the value of scores lies only 
in the prediction they give of a pupils ability to make later use of 
his knowledge or in the guidance they give him in improving his 
study habits. 

AU examination questions, then, either essay or objective, xvrit- 
ten or oral, should encourage tlie thild to apply the facts and 
principles he has learned rather than merely to recite them parrot- 
fashion. Questions should emphasize tefitj and hoiv, rather than 
who, u-haf, when, and where. For example, the invention of the 
cotton gin in a particular year is of importance primarily because 
it made slavery profitable anci thus was a contributing cause of the 
Civil War. The exact date of the invention is of little importance in 
itself A test question that requests only this date will not show 
whetiier the student is aware of the sequence of CN-ents of wWch it 
is a part. 
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Conclusions 

Evaluation will be one of your most important responsibilities as 
a professional teacher. It is not the responsibility of the professional 
test-maker, although he can be of help to you as you devise ap- 
praisal techniques suited to the individual children ^vilh whom you 
are working. It is not even the immediate responsibility of the 
school administrators, counselors, or psychologists, although they 
\\ill obviously be able to help you, and they will certainly be 
interested in seeing that you carry out your responsibility. Effective 
evaluation of educational progress can be carried out only by you, 
because you are the only one who Nvill have an opportunity to 
live with boys and girls day by day, to understand their needs and 
their abilities, and to match their classroom experiences to the 
problems that they are likely to meet outside the school environ- 
ment 

There are various levels of evaluation. At the lowest level, you 
can evaluate the pupil’s ability to memorize isolated, unrelated 
facts that happen to arise in a specific subject-matter course. At 
the highest level, you can e>’aluale the pupil’s mastery of the skills 
and knowledge that are essential to effective living in a democratic 
community. The choice is always yours. If your day-by-day instruc- 
tion emphasizes fragmentary details and unsatisfactory experi- 
ences, you must suit your CNnluation to the kind of learning situa- 
tion you have created. But if your instruction emphasizes the 
patterns that underlie isolated facts, the behavior that leads to 
the satisfaction of deep-sealed motives, and the rewards that can 
he gained by applying knowledge to real-life situations, you can 
safely base your evaluation on the whole child’s performance in an 
effective learning situation. 

In our discussion of ev'aluation, we have talked a great deal 
about goals and objectives — the goals of specific courses, the goals 
of specialized study, the ov-er-aU goals of the school, long-range 
goals and short-range goals. And you can see the reason for this 
emphasis. We evaluate progress toward some ultimate outcome. 
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Mess we faow from lie stmt wlat the goals of our inslnicSou 
^e to he. we can do no more than go through the motions of 
evaluation. 

In a sense, evaluation is the culmination of your professional 
activities. It is the point at which juu see the concrete results of 
your efforts to guide children toward worth-while learning. But 
never be deluded into feeling smug about how well the children 
you are working with compare with the nameless children who 
have contributed to the ready-made “norm.'* Evaluation is not a 
pleasure to be reserved for special days at the end of the unit or 
the close of the year. It is a continuous, never-ending process that 
enricjjes ei’ciy* hour and et'eiy day of the life that you and the 
children share in the classroom. 


Problems and projects 

1. Construct h\’o true-false, two multiple-choice, two completion, 
and two essay questions to test a students knowledge of the cause* 
and-e0cct relationships contained in the present chapter, or his 
abjlitj' to apply the facts and principles presented. 

2. List some of the dangers that you see in usia^ the essay exami- 
nation. In using the objective examination. 

3. List as many objections as you can to Ibe suggestion that 
grades in the elementary school and the high school should be based 
on performance in relation to ability rather than on actual achieve- 
ment. 

4. Should the grade in this course be based on ability and back- 
ground rather than on the actual status of each student at the end 
of the course? Wiy or why not? 
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CHAPTEH 


The goaU and problems 
of human adpistment 


To jilatj an effeclke part in the development of the whole child, 
toe mmt have clearly defined goals. \Vc must know the life prob- 
lems that the child must solve and we must learn to recognize the 
patterns of behavior that indicate a normal and happy development 
and those that arc symptomatic of abnormal development. And 
having learned to recognize danger symptoms, we must know the 
ways fn which the school can redirect the behavior of the child 
into desirable channels. 

In the preceding cfiapfm, we have studied each of the broad 
areas of human development We have observed the topical pat- 
terns of physical, emotional, social, intellectual, and attitudJnal 
development and the wide range of individual differences that 
exist within the pattern. We have seen that human behavior is 
energized by strong forces, or motives, that demand a solution to 
the problems presented by the environment. Some of these motives 
are physiological; others are psychological. We know that well- 
developed habits tend to perpetuate tliemselves. A knowledge of 
this complex group of motives equips us to understand the "why” 
of human behavior. 

We have observed hosv the individual can modify his behavior 
in order to solve the problems presented hy his environment, and 
how, through his ability to remember, he can preserve these adap- 
tations and use them to meet future problems. We have studied the 
conditions under which learning is most eQicient and retention is 

557 
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most permanent We know that all learning (desirable and un- 
desirable)— physical skills, factual knowledge, personality patterns, 
philosophy of life, attitudes, interests, and social adjustment— is 
governed by the same general principles. All learning is energized 
by the same motives, influenced by the same kinds of environmen- 
tal forces, and dependent upon the developmental status, experi- 
ence, and ability of the learner. 

Our purpose in studying the trends and individual deviations in 
human development, the power and scope of human moriVation, 
and the principles of learning and retention has been to develop 
skill in creating effecUve learning situations. We have searched for 
information that is likely to be of particular value to you, the 
classroom teacher. We have seen that the complexity of your task 
is tremendously increased by the problem of individual differences 
in rate and level of development We have seen how important it 
is to meet this problem squarely. It is both undesirable and im- 
possible to mold all children to fit the same adult pattern. 

Now we shall see how all this information can help us to set 
well-defined objectives that will serve to guide us in our attempts 
to influence the development of the child’s behavior. Unless we 
have objectives, we have no right to attempt to modify the child’s 
behavior. Without objectives, the changes we bring about are as 
likely to harm the child as they are to help him. 

One way to identify our objectives is to start with die end- 
result — that is, to examine the behavior of adults who appear to 
have achieved satisfactory solutions to the major problems of life. 
We can look at the general patterns of normal development, and 
observe some of the habits of adjustment, both good and bad, that 
the adult members of the community have adopted. Working back 
from that point; we should be able to locate some of the roots of 
the desirable and the imdesirable behaviors. 'Then, if we can iden- 
tify the earliest symptoms of these behaviors, we should be able 
to decide what types of child and adolescent responses we should 
nurture and what types we should attempt to modify. And, in 
OUT s^rcb for the symptoms, we may gain some clues to the most 
eflective means for guiding behavior toward desirable objectives. 
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\vifli the customs of the cultural groups with which he is to live 
and work. 

How near any one person can approach the ideal goals of ad- 
justment depends upon numerous environmental iorces and upon 
his ability to discover and learn appropriate behavior whenever he 
comes face to face with new problems. He wll encounter many 
important problems all the way along — during infancy and early 
childhood, during adolescence and adult life. We are safe in setting 
ideal patterns of behavior as our developmental objectives only 
if we appraise each child’s progress toward the ideal in terms of 
his individual capabilities and limitations. 

Emotional stability 

Characteristics of the emotionany stable adult: 

1. He has a feeling of security based on a belief in his personal 
competence. He rejects overdependence on others and values inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 

2. He makes decisions when they are needed; he does not worry 
unduly about matters that are not ready for his immediate atten- 
tion. 

3. He has learned to accept life, recognizing that joy and sor- 
row, health and sickness, will be his Jot and the lot of those he 
loves. He does not ruin his enjoyment of the present with undue 
concern over vague, ill-deBned disasters that may mar his future 
comfort and happiness. 

4. He has learned to accept and to respect himself. He has 
found his place in life and believes that his contributions to the 
communit)' are worth while. 

5. He can face the unpleasant, receive criticism gracefully, and 
profit from his mistakes. 

6. He has achie\'ed freedom wthin the socially acceptable pat- 
terns of emotional expression. He is able to relax, to laugh, to 
lo%’e, and to enjoy life. 

7- He gains emotional satisfactions from music, art, literature, 
sports, hobbies, and the companionship of others. 
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8. He is consistent in his feeling toward life. He does not show 
Violent day-to-day \'ariations in mood. 

Sonic problems anil trends in emotional development The road 
to mature emotionaj adjustment is made up of many developmental 
steps from earJy childhood to adult fulfillment. At the outset, the 
infant relies upon his parents for all the things that, as an adult, 
he must provide for himself. He is insecure except when he is 
protected by his parents. He depends on them for food, clothing, 
and luxuries. Tlie human infant is the most helpless of animal 
children. Adult emotional stability does not flower, full-blown, at 
some magic time in adolescence. It begins its growth during early 
childhood- If the parents encourage the child to malce small de- 
cisions for himself, he learns to plan his actions and to accept 
responsibility for them. For e.tample, he must gain confidence in 
finding his way around the neighborhood before he is ready to take 
adult responsibility for making long trips. 

As the child gro\vs older, the school shares the task of providing 
experiences tint nurture emotional stability. By individualizing 
instniction and appraisal, Uie school helps the child to accept and 
to respect himself. By encouraging him to tackle problems that he 
is able to solve, it develops in him a feeling of competence and 
security'. And it is from this basic sense of security that he derives 
freedom of emotional expression and the ability to enjoy life. 
Parents and teachers, rvorjdng together, can increase the child s 
feeling of security by providing him mth training in cooperative 
social behavior and sound sex education. 

As you work with the child day by day, you can help him to 
accept and profit from criticism. In the derooerafically conducted 
classroom, where the child himself helps to e\’aluate his own ac- 
complishments, he learns to welcome suggesh'ons. “Pighradedness’ 
starts with the parent who says, "My ^vay is the ^vay, and it is 
fostered in any classroom where facts are learned but never ques- 
tioned or discussed. 

Emotional maturity cannot be measured on a single scale or in 
a single environment. It must be appraised in many different con- 
texts. A child may be confident, relaxed, and capable when he 
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faces one situation, but fearful, tense, and incompetent when he 
faces anoUier. At the highest level of emotional maturity, the in- 
dividual faces every new situation with assurance and confidence. 
The child develops flexibility only by practice in meeting many 
different types of problem situations. You must not shield him 
from his problems through overprotection. Instead, you must ac- 
tively set about to provide him with experiences in cooperating 
\vith his peers, in witnessing and participating in music and sports, 
in taking part in school-sponsored trips of many kinds, and in 
sharing in the activities of the democratically conducted classroom. 
All these experiences prepare him to face new problems without 
imdue anxiety. Only through meeting and solving new problems 
does the child leam the ways of emotional maturity. 

Social maturity 

Characteristics of the socially mature adult: 

1. He exhibits a high degree of cooperative behavior. He is 
able to work Avith a group without feeling compelled either to 
dominate it or to withdraw from it. He is able and willing to 
accept responsibility for leading, but be is also able and willing 
to follow. 

2. He has freed himself from the extreme domination by his 
social group that is so characteristic of the adolescent. He shows 
some independence in his choice of beliefs, interests, clothing, 
vocabulary, and life goals, 

3. He is free from prejudice. He judges others according to their 
merits, not the group to which they belong. He accepts each in- 
dividual as having potential worth, and he does not allow early 
conditioning to influence his j'udgment of a person whom he is 
meeting for the first time. 

4. He evaluates others on the basis of their strengths as well as 
their weaknesses. 

Some problems and trends in social development. The young 
child either dominates or is dominated, but during middle child- 
hood he begins to react to group pressures. He must follow the 
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current fads in haircuts, toy guns, or cJothing. By adolescence the 
social group carries a tremendous pressure to cotJotit}. Adoles- 
cents must talk alike, dress alike^ eat the same foods, and have 
die same heroes. Not until the adolescent has attained considerable 
maturi^ and security does he feel that he can depart, without fear 
of penalty, from the mold into which his fellows h.ive forced him 
and into which he has forced othcR. If a child's parents permit 
him to do and have everything he likes “because all the other kids 
do,’ his adult life may become an endless struggle to Tceep up 
witli the Joneses." Both teachers and parents must be sensitive to 
the fine distinction behveen hurting the child's chances of becom- 
ing an accepted member of tlie group and helping him to develop 
independence of thought and action. 

Pre/ud/ces are barriers to full social development. Often the 
child accepts them, ivilhout resenations, from adults. The preju- 
diced child is unable to recognize that there can possibly be any- 
thing desirable about a person or an Idea against which he 1$ 
prejudiced. Of course, almost all adults retain certain prejudices. 
But we must set as a logical goal of social development the removal 
of prejudices and the development of an ability to judge and ac- 
cept each individual on his merits. 

As with emotional development social do'cJopment cannot be 
measured on a single scale or appraised in a single social setting. 
Social maturity calls for a flexibility that enables the individual 
to adjust to a variety of sodal groups and situations. 


Intellectual maturity 

Characteristics of tJie intclleciuaJly mature adult: 

1. He has an active curiosity concerning the world about him. 
He wants to know the causes of events and how Uiey xx^ill affect 
the future. 

2. He continues his intellectual growth through careful observa- 
tion broad reading, and skillful listening. 

3. He has formed the kibit of evahatiu^ new Inhrmathn la 
terms of what he already knows. 
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4. He demands evidence, seeks data, and evaluates the sources 
of his information. 

Some -prohUms and trends in intellectual development. Intellec- 
tual growth should not cease with the attainment of physical 
maturity; it should continue throughout adult life. The adult uses 
all reliable sources of information; he does not limit himself to 
television programs, newspaper articles, or popular magazines. And 
he evaluates what he hears and reads. The child holds anything 
that is printed as sacred and true; the adult uses his full back- 
ground of knowledge to interpret what he reads. He does not 
simply add ne^v information as a series of isolated items; he inte- 
grates it with the background of knowledge he already has. 

The child depends on others, particularly on teachers and 
parents, to interpret the world about him. As he matures, he must 
gradually outgrow that dependence. Intellectual maturity is nour- 
ished by a desire for evidence and by the ability to evaluate sources 
of information. By strengthening the child’s curiosity and by 
teaching him how to go about satisfying it, the school can foster 
an intellectual maturity that will enrich his entire adult life. 

Membership 
in the family unit 

Characteristics of adult family adjustment: 

1. Both partners consider marriage a normal step in their de- 
velopment. 

2. Each expects to share leadership in the family unit with the 
other. 

3. Each accepts a share of the responsibility for rearing and 
caring for children. 

4. Each is mature enough to welcome the children to the de- 
cisions, labor, and fun of the home. 

Some problems and trends in the development of the family unit. 
Marriage and adjustment to its demands are ultimate developmen- 
tal goals. The best possible preparation a child can receive for 
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mamage is to live in a home where the marriage relationship 
reHects love, respect, and cooperation. But ullitnate success in 
marriage demands a high level of social and emotional maturilj'. 
Home and school experiences that further cooperative social be- 
havior and security prepare the child to share leadership in a 
family unit. 

Both boys and girls must come to realize that marriage is based 
on more than just physical love. Both in elementary school and in 
high school, they need to learn that marriage is 'life work," and 
that it demands a great deal of cooperation and mutual sacrifice. 

Before he is able to make a satisfactory adjustment to family 
leadership and responsibilities, the individual must have emerged 
from parental domination. The new family unit cannot remain a 
subsidiary of the old one. ^\'ben the indMdual marries, he must 
surrender some of his independence and substitute fn its place an 
interdependence. That is the only svay in which he can enter Into 
full partnership svith another adult in a family unit. 

Sexual maturity 

Characierisiics of the sexually mature adult: 

J. He has achieved a relationship w-itb (he marriage partner 
that is satisfying and that is restrict^ to the partner. 

2. He bases his sex behavior on love, respect, and consideration 
for tire emotional needs of Ujc partner. 

Some prol/lems and trends in sexttal adjustment. To the >x.ung 
child the matter of sex difference is of little or no concern. Ilis 
choice of plajTnafes is dictated almost solely by their proximity. 
Somervh.it later, during the early school years, he tends to restrict 
his play gwmp to members of his own sex who have Interests similir 
to his osvn. The onset of pubescence brings a sodal problem. Girls, 
njahmng nt an earlier age than boys, begin to feel the nml for 
social erpcricnccs with boj-s. But most of Urn boys of their mm 
age-grade croup arc as yet uninterested in being involved in such 
sodal outlets as parties and dances, ft fs an unfortunstc fset tfut 
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at the very time girls have their greatest need to begin their de- 
velopment in the social graces, they are restrained from doing so 
by the immaturity of the boys of (heir age. 

As boys and girls progress further into the adolescent period, the 
extent of social acquaintance is no longer closely bound by the 
classroom and age groups. By this time, the adolescent ciiooscs his 
friends on the basis of their maturation and mutual interests. His 
interest in members of the opposite sex may be general or he may 
restrict it to hut one person at a time, changing the objects of his 
interest in rapid succession. As he approaches adulthood, his interest 
narrows to one or two members of the opposite sex and finally he 
chooses one person as his exclusive love object. 

Certain special problems are related to the development of 
sexual adjustment. Since marriage is sometimes delayed by a 
long period of occupational training, various threats to satisfactory 
adjustment have time to develop. Masturbation is fairly common 
among girls and is nearly universal among boys. Some adolescents 
adopt particularly maladjusted forms of behavior. Instances of 
extreme masturbation and homosexuality certainly are frequent 
enough to deserve careful study by both teachers and parents. We 
must plan experiences that can be shared by boys and girls of about 
die same physical and social maturity. The removal of special social 
handicaps, such as the inability to dance, may be as important to 
the child’s adjustment as the removal of a reading deficiency. 

Vocational competence 

Characteristics of the vocationally competent adult: 

1. He has made a vocational choice appropriate to his abilities 
and interests and has completed the necessary training for that 
vocation. 

2. He is eager to develop increased vocational competence. 

3. He has work habits that enable him to complete tasks even 
though tliey do not furnish immediate rewards. Since many jobs 
include fairly long periods of dull routine, the adult must learn to 
endure them vrithout serious loss of productivity. 
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4 He has come fo accept his p?ace in the w-orld of work. AlthougJi 
he is alert to better opportunities, he gains happiness from his 
present tasks and status. 

5. He believes in the dignity and importance of the vocation that 
he has chosen. 

6. He is able to gain pleasure from a j'ob well done. 

Some problems and trends in cocational ed{ustment. The average 
adult must work to earn a living, hfuch of his waking time is spent 
in some sort of labor. Logically, then, he should choose a vocation 
that he finds satisfying, that is within his capabilities, and for which 
he can secure adequate training. It should be suited to his interests, 
personality, and habits of life. The ideal ^-ocation satisfies needs in 
addition to the need for financial security. A Job tint satisfies the 
desire for new experiences, selLrespect, and regard of others 
contributes much to the worker's personal well-being and efficiency. 

Tlie pattern of ultimate vocational adjustment begins to Like 
shape during childhood. Tlie young chOd exhibits an early interest 
in the choice of a vocation, but hU choice is largely governed by 
the seeming glamour of adult orcup.itions. Perhaps the greatest step 
that the child can take tou-ard \-ocai/t>naJ adjustment is to dm-eJop 
adequate work habits and a satisfactory emotional and social adjust- 
ment. In the classroom, we cau teach the child to cany tasks through 
to completion. Even the wry young child can be taught to put away 
his toys. As he grows, his responsibilities should grow too. ffc 
should learn to accept certain responsibilities that seem important 
to him in his family or puop life. By tlic time the individual has 
reached adolescence, he should be IliinUng seriously alwut choos- 
ing a specific vocation from among those for which he possesses the 
intellectual and physical requirements. 

W/de experience in extra-curriailar aclirities and in elective 
courses gives the student an opportunity to acquire skills and find 
interests that will contribute to his t-oeational adjustment, ‘nirough 
personal counseling based on the information that sw obtain from 
\-ocational interest inventories and other de\nccs, wc can help 
him understand his vocational aptitudes and interests and male 
vvise plans for obtaining suitable training. 
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Economic security 

Characteristics of the well-adjusted adult: 

1. He has adjusted his standard of living to his income. 

2. He provides financial protection for his dependents. 

3. He saves for his future financial needs. 

4. He budgets his income wisely. 

Some problems and trends in economic adjustment. The child 
who is completely dependent on his parents for the satisfaction of 
his financial nee^ has no chance to learn how to earn and spend 
money wisely. He receives no training in assuming financial re- 
sponsibility for himself or for his future dependents. Only through 
practice, with its attendant failures and successes, can he learn to 
adjust his standards of living to his income and learn to budget 
wisely. 

He must be allowed to handle small amounts of money before 
he can learn to handle larger amounts. He must encounter small 
frustrations brought on by failure to plan for the future before he 
can learn to avoid serious difficulties. He must sample the pleasure 
of earning money to fulfill his needs before he can understand fully 
the importance of regular work. Earning money must be made a 
rewarding experience to the child, and he must be allowed to take 
increasing responsibility for bis own support before be can become 
ready to assume the support of others. 

Few of us work for the love of work alone. Work must be a 
means for satisfying needs. The child must progress toward eco- 
nomic maturity as a part of his general development toward adult- 
hood. 


Skill in using leisure time 

Characteristics of the well-adjusted adult: 

1. His play activities have become specialized and skillful. 

2- By distinguishing beriveen the time for play and the time for 
work, he gains greater freedom for fais play activities and greater 
efficiency during his work periods. 
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3. His choice of phy acliviBes is cowpaUble nilh his mmamic 
status. Thus his recreational acBviUes do not threaten his general 
economic adjustment. 

Somg problems and trends in Uarning to me leisure time effec- 
tively. In this phase of development, as in others, the adtiU has 
come a long ^vay from childhood, u-heo his play actmtics followed 
his moment-to-moment variations in mood or the whims of his 
teacher or parents. Throughout adoJescenee, pla)’ is extremely ac- 
tive and closely involved uith social and sexual interests. The 
leisure-time interests of the typical adolescent are tremendously 
varied and somewhat unrelated to each other; the adults range 
of interests narrows, and his interests are Ijlely to hecomo closely 
related to each other and to his vocation. 


A philosophy of life 

Characteristics of the adult with a satisfactory philosophy of Ufa 

1. He has goals, values, ideals, attitudes, and general principles 
of conduct that govern his actions and give stability to his behavior. 
He has made an adjustment to sooai living that is satisfying to him- 
self and to others. 

2. He has faith in the future. 

Some problems and trends in the dccc/opmcnf of a philosophy of 
life. The well-adjusted adult has found his place in the world and 
obtains satisfactions from his status and contributions to the com- 
munity. His decisions and goals are governed by a set of ideals that 
give stability to his personality. Others can predict his behavior, and 
he can predict his own behavior, in almr»t any situation. An Inte- 
grated and consistent philosophy of life leads to a tremendous sa\ing 
of energy and tfie remo>'al of many worries about future exigencies. 
Since a philosophy of life consists of more or Jess pre-made de- 
cisions, the individual knoivs how he will art under llie stress of 
temptations, interruptions, and failures. 

A philosophy of life is seldom stated in terms of grand ideals; 
rather, it is a framework that dclcnnines the actions of the indl- 
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vidual. It includes his concept of himself and his pride in the way 
he meets the problems of life. To say that an individual has a fine 
philosophy and fine goals but that he frequently falls short of at- 
taining them is a misstatement. His actions are his philosophy. He 
has a fine philosophy and fine goals only if he exhibits fine actions. 

The adult’s philosophy of life requires many years for develop- 
ment. During childhood many of the individual’s decisions are 
made by his parents. When he does make decisions for himself, he 
is usually guided by the relative attractiveness of immediate goals. 
He has litUe in the way of a moral code, and is seldom guided by 
preconceived plans ot action. He acts in the way that will make 
him as happy as possible in the immediate situation. 

Most adolescents, consciously or unconsciously, spend a great 
deal of energy in attempts to formulate a philosophy of life. Deci- 
sions that the adult makes almost automatically now require sleep- 
less nights and a great deal of nervous tension. The adolescent 
learns that, much as he desires the respect of all his peers and of 
all adults, he must decide what peer group he will associate himself 
^vith and which adults he wants to think highly of him. He is 
forced to make choices, knowing that if he follows the code of one 
group he Nvill be refected by another. Making these choices is essen- 
tial to his progress toward the formulation of an adult philosophy. 

The interrelationship 
of all areas of adjustment 

We flvd that the adult who shows a high level of adjustment in 
one area is likely to show high-level adjustment in other areas. The 
experiences that foster security and self-respect ako foster emo- 
tional and social adjustment The emotionally and socially mature 
person is most likely to achieve intellectual maturity, good family 
adjustment, satisfactory adjustment to sex, ability to meet his finan- 
cial needs, good vocational adjustment satisfying use of his leisure 
time, and a well-integrated and sodally acceptable philosophy of 
life- 

In order to recognize behavior that is indicative of maladjustment 
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oDd <0 liDCAv wliat type of behavior to substitute tor it. sve must first 
identify specific patteras of behavior that indicate high adjustmcDt 
in each area. Hots'ever, we know that experiences that help the 
chUd to maintain his self-respect, that enhance his feeling of 
secunfy, and tjjat alioiv him to savor the esteem of others are 
iikely to. help him grow torvard satisfactory arijusiment in all 
areas o{ personality devclopnfcnt. 

Some developmental problems 

As sVE STVmr the process of adjustment, we fine! certain life prob- 
lems that are common enough to justify individual examination. 
Some of these problems persist for a Jong period £>/ time and ftnv 
if any persons achieve perfect solutions to them, even though they 
make continuous progress. Many of the problems tlrat arise in at- 
taining emotional stability, social and intellectual maturity, and 
vocational competence are of this kind.- The individual must con- 
tinue to rlcvelop competence in meeting such problems throtighout 
his adult years. 

Other problems arc met and solved once and for all during 
relatively short periods of time. Since most of these problems occur 
during childhood, the solution that each child works out is of criti- 
cal importance in determining tlie manner in which he will ap- 
proach later problems;. You should recognize that tlie child’s suc- 
cesses and failures in retaining Jjis security and scif-esfecro while 
he learns to walk and talk, leams bowel and bladder control and 
ieams to read and to accept tlie role of bis ow’o sex arc important 
determinants of his later emotional and social adjustment. If he 
loses his security and fails to obtain satisfactory response from 
others in meeting these early developmental problems, his later 
problems will become increasingly difficult for him to solve. 

Still other problems arc not closely associated with any one stage 
of development and arc difficult to classify within any of the broad 
areas of adjustment. However, the chad’s experience in trjing to 
solve them strongly affects his general feeling of .security and thus 
influences bis adjustment in all areas. We shall study the implica- 
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tions of the most common problems that children must learn to 
solve. 

We are primarily interested in the problems of the child after 
he has entered school. But we cannot understand the elementary- 
school child and the forces that make one child different from 
another unless we know the problems that he has encountered in 
his earlier years at home. And when we work with the adolescent, 
we must remember that he has faced problems both in the home and 
during his years in the elementary school. Of course, if as a child 
he met his problems successfully, his new problems will be easier 
for him to solve. He has had experience in problem-solving and 
he has developed a philosophy of life that will help carry him 
through new crises. But if the adolescent carries with him numerous 
unsolved problems from childhood, the task of solving both the 
new and the old problems will be tremendously difficult for him, 
and he will probably need considerable help from the school. 

Adults as problems. Those who have studied the forces that create 
maladjusted and antisocial behavior often say that we do not have 
“problem children”; we have “problem parents.” Parental authority 
and domination create real problems for every child. He must learn 
his place in the home and his rights and duties. This is particularly 
difficult for him because the attitudes, moods, and day-to-day 
problems of his parents often make their responses unpredictable. 

For years, the child is incapable of meeting his physical needs 
for survival without the aid of adults. His security, both physical 
and emotional, is in the hands of his parents. He needs to feel sure 
of their love before he can give full attention to solving the other 
less immediate problems of his world. His security and his readiness 
to meet new problems in and outside the home are determined by 
how sure he is of his parents’ love and by how surely he can pre- 
dict their responses to his acts. As we know, the child’s emotional 
adjustment is more affected by the consistency of parental behavior 
than by its severity. But dependence on his parents must not per- 
sist indefinitely. At any early age, the child must receive training 
in assuming responsibility if he is to be ready for a later emancipa- 
tion from the home and an acceptance of his adult responsibilities. 
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TOe habit patterns of regulari^' 16 eating and sleeping, of care 
and cleanliness of self and clothing, and of respect and considera- 
tion for others are acquired during iiildhood. They form a basis 
for the self-security that must ultiniately replace the security pro- 
vided by parental protection. 

Siblings as problems. Any individual with whom the child comes 
into daily contact creates problems. The child's birtli-order in the 
family determines in part his relationship with his brothers and 
sisters. An eldest child learns to expect the undivided Jove and 
attention from parents, grandparents, and other adults. The arrival 
of a new baby, particularly if the child is unprepared /or it, dis- 
rupts his daily life and interrupts the flow of attention that be has 
learned to expect Part of the time that the parents formerly spent 
playing with him now goes to caring for and admiring the new 
cliild. The older child may have trouble finding new activities to 
fill his time. Ilis sense of security and /eeh'ng of importance are 
threatened. In his attempts to re-establish himself in the family 
group he may develop temper tantrums and various illnesses. Tlie 
wise approach is to make him a full partner in planning and caring 
for the baby. In the classroom, you can help the child derive pres- 
tige from having a baby brother or sister and thus help him to ac- 
cept his new responsibilities. 

The presence of an older sibling in the family group creates spe- 
cial problems for the younger child, particularly if the older cJn’Id 
has felt threatened by the birth of the younger. The younger child 
may need help in adjusting to the plij-sical domination of older 
children or in throwing off on over-reliance on the protection of 
older children that keeps him from meeting his o\mi problems. In 
the classroom, you can give such a child opportunities to assume 
responsibility and to help younger children. 

Playmates as factors in development, "nie child must not be 
over-protected from his world. He must leant to deal with his peers. 
Only in this tvay 'can he prepare for dtizenship and learn to follow 
the rules of the group. He learns what behavior is acceptable to 
the group and what behavior is unacceptable. If he cheats, is selllsli. 
or resorts to crying or temper tantrums to order to get what lie 
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wants, he soon finds that his behavior has excluded him from the 
play group. 

Bullies and bad little or bad big boys and girls are a part of the 
world at all age levels and the child must learn to deal with tliem. 
Parents should exercise some control over the child’s choice of 
playmates, but they must be careful not to become inflexible and 
dictatorial in their control. During the earlier years, the child seldom 
persists in his choice of playmates if his parents oppose it strenu* 
ously. For the adolescent, however, overt parental opposition may 
endow the opposed friend with a glamour that he would not other- 
wise have had. The opposition may serve only to strengthen the 
adolescent’s choice as he strives to overcome what seems to be a 
threat to his security and independence. 

When a child moves to a new neighborhood, he often needs help 
from his parents in achieving acceptance by his peers. There are 
several things parents can do. They can provide attractive play 
equipment, occasional refreshments, or (he use of a playroom free 
from parental domination. Or they may arrange a party for the 
child’s age mates in order to give him importance in their eyes. 

You can be of service in the classroom by seeing that a new child 
is accepted rather than rejected by the group. Children enjoy re- 
sponsibilities and tend to become interested in another child for 
whom they have rendered a service. Helping another bolsters one’s 
owTi security and self-esteem. Encouraging specific children to act 
as guides for the new child, to teach him the school songs, and to 
work with him in groups or committees may pave the way for ready 
acceptance by his peers. 

Problems of the child in ihe school. WTien the child first enters 
school, he encounters a be^\ilde^ing mass of problems. He finds that 
the school is dominated by adult authority and peopled wth 
strangers of his o\vn age. He cannot achieve the undivided love and 
attention that he has received at home. His abiliW to adjust to the 
new problems created by the school will depend in part upon the 
experiences he has had at home. If he has been dominated by 
parents or siblings, he may seek to dominate younger or weaker 
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cHIdren; if he has been sheltered, he may be timid and fearful; if 
be has been a cooperating member of the family, his adjustment to 
the school will probably be easy. 

A primaiy reason for nursery schools and Jdndergarterts is to 
give the child a chance to approach the social and emotional prob- 
lems of the school in a leisurely fashion and with careful guidance. 
The fact that he experiences this new environment for short periods 
of time, during which the teacher slrillfuUy combines work \vith 
play, helps the child to bridge the gap beriveen home and schooL 

Physical maturity as a problem. The advent of adolescence intro- 
duces social and emotional problems as well as physical problems. 
We have e.xamined most of these problems in separate chapters. To 
adults, the problems of the adolescent, with his changing voice, 
awkwardness, giggles, new-found awareness of the opposite sex, 
pimples, and blushes, are often a subject for amusement. But for 
the adolescent they are deadly serious and often terrifying. Al- 
though most adolescents adjust to them rather smoothly, you must 
be careful to treat the adolescent with dignity and understanding. 

The coniintting adjustment 

of the adult 

The process of adjustment does not come to an abrupt end when 
the adolescent enters adult life. There are many developmental 
problems peculiar to adult life. Cooperative living with another 
person retpiires constant adjustment. The demands of the adults 
occupation change with the years, and the adult must ke^ abreast 
of them if he is to remain competent and satisfied in bis work. In 
later years he faces the problem of retiring from his vocation and 
devoting full time to an avocalional pursuit. Sickness and death 
disrupt his emotional and social solutions and force him to make 
new adjustments. As is true at any level of development, if the adult 
has acquired an adequate philosophy of life and a high level of 
emotional and sodal adjustment be can adjust to new demands and 
can continue to obtain saH-rfactions from what life brings to him. 
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If his philosophy and general adjustmeDt are inadequate, he may 
find it impossible to mahe satisfactory adjustments to his new 
problems. 

As we study the behawor of adults, we find that many adults are 
adult only in size or age, and have not achieved all the develop- 
mental goals that ser\’e as criteria of maturi^’. ^^any adults dc 
have prejudices; many adults do depend on their mother and 
father ra^er than on themselves. Some adults do not attain finan- 
cial security; some remain inunahire in their sex interests; and 
some fail to de\'elop a consistent and well-integrated philosophy of 
life. Few if any adults are completely mature in all the areas of 
development- We have attempted merely to formulate ideal goals 
of adjustment to guide our attempts to influence the child’s develop- 
ment in the classroom. 

General habits 
of adjustment 

Each indisidual acquires his own habits of adjusting to life. As 
the child matures, he lends to limit his attach on ne%v problems to 
the approaches that he most often has found successful. Soon his 
methods of approaching problems become so typical that ih^ 
function as well-establisbed personality traits. These traits become 
an important part of his o\^ti conception of himself. He comes to 
see himself as aggressive or modest, persistent or flexible, generous 
or selfish, and, finally, he accepts himself and his personaliU' traits 
as worthy and desirable. From that time on, he actively resists any 
substantial modification. 

Certain personality traits become typical of the indisidual early 
in his childhood. By the time be becomes an adult they are deeply 
ingrained- Many of the general habits of adjusting to problems 
occur so frequently in himian behavior that they’ have been studied 
intensively and have been given special names. The habits of adjust- 
ment that we shall discuss here are a part of all human bebawor. 
E^ cb of tis uses them in one kind of situation or another. 

The general nature of habits of adjustment. \Vhen we think of 
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personality traits such as introversion or extroversion, aggression 
or withdrawal, we tend to classify everyone at one extreme or the 
other. We say, “John is an introvert; Jane is an extrovert. Dick is 
aggressive; Jack is withdrawn.” Fortunately, however, the situation 
is not that simple. Actually, few pereons are purely introverted or 
purely extroverted. Most are introverted at some times and in some 
situations and extroverted at other times and in other situations. 
This refusal of individuals to submit to tidy classifications means 
that we run into a difficult problem when we seek to evaluate habits 
of adjustment. We can seldom say that one e.xtreme is better th an 
the other. We have no way of knowing whether it is really belter 
to be extroverted or to be introverted. It may be that averageness 
is most desirable, or, on the other hand, it may be that the 
world is better for having persons who possess different amounts 
of such traits as introversion or extroversion. It may even be that an 
individual’s possession of certain traits bears little relationship to 
his happiness or to his contribution to the welfare of the group. 

What we can say is that different individuals approadi neiv 
problems in different ways: Some attempt to solve a problem by 
destroying the harrier, by climbing over it, or by finding another 
route to the goal. Others substitute an equally satisfying goal that 
is not so well protected by barriers. Others avoid failure fay with- 
drawing altogether. And still others remain where they are, fac- 
ing the barrier, wanting to reach the goal, but doing little about it. 

The larger problems of life ordinarily cannot be thought of aj 
blocks or solid barriers to be climbed over or passed by. Th^ are 
made up of smaller particles that call for numerous day-to-day or 
minute-to-minute adjustments and decisions. Some of life s problems 
are spread over years of tim^ others are short and sudden in their 
impact. 

Direct attack on problems. It appears that the person who makes 
it a practice to identify a problem and to attack it as soon as the 
time is ripe makes the most effective over-all adjustment. However, 
there are some problems upon which even a well-adjusted indi- 
vidual >vi!I not make a frontal assault. He knows tliat Uiere arc limM 
,vhen a different approach is likely to be more effective. But wth 
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some individuals a frontal attack has become habitual; they use it 
invariably, even when some other approach might be more effective. 

There are certain logical steps that can be followed in making a 
mature, intelligent attack on a problem: 

L Identify the problem. Learn as much as possible about it; 
identify its weak spots and its strong spots. 

2. Spend adequate time deciding what method of solution is 
most likely to be successful. Determine ^vbether or not the goal is 
worth the price that must be paid for its attainment. 

3. Launch your attack, bringing to bear whatever force appears 
to be necessary. 

4. Evaluate from time to time ffie progress that you have made 
toward the solution of the problem. 

5. If you succeed in solving the problem, check on the solution 
and determine whether or not you could have made a better ap- 
proach. 

6. If your attack fails, re-evaluate the problem and decide whether 
or not you should try another frontal attack. If you decide that you 
shoiild, again choose a method of approach that seems most likely 
to succeed. 

Substituting different goals. CompensatioD is a mechanism of 
adjustment by which we substitute goals that seem easier to at- 
tain than the goals that we originally set for ourselves. We all com- 
pensate at times. In many situations, compensation provides an 
excellent means for achieving success and avoiding a feeling of 
inferiority and failure. One child, recognizing that he is outshone 
by another in ability to walk on his hands, spends months in a direct 
attack on the problem. Another child seeks superiority by substitut- 
ing excellence in something for which he is better equipped. In 
compensating, we retain confidence in our ability to succeed, but 
recognize that we cannot always succeed in all things. Obviously 
everyone cannot be equally excellent in every activity. Each per- 
son must pick and choose. We must find the activities that give us 
security, self-esteem, the esteem of othere, and new experiences. 
We enjoy the activities that lead to satisfaction of our motives. We 
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feel encouraged to spend more and more time on tte activities in 
which we excel, and thus we gain more and more skill and prestige 
in them. ^ * 

There are two steps, then, in the process of compensating through 
a wise choice of activities. First, perhaps by hit or miss, we find 
actii’ities tJjat satisfy our needs. Then we specialize in these activi- 
ties and ultimately decide that they ate important in the over-all 
sciieme of things. We may even go so far as to decide that anyone 
who does not fully appredate the worth of these activities counts 
for little in our world. 

Compensation takes m-iny different forms. Sometimes it is car- 
ried to such an extreme tJiat it becomes a threat to the iveU-heing 
of the individual rather than a desirabte way for improving adjust- 
ment. A person may become so thoroughly convinced of his in- 
feriority that he submerges his feeling of inadequacy under a hard 
shell of aggressive behavior. 

The personality traits that we call introversion and e-Ttroversion 
are types of compensation. TTie introvert has found success when 
he indulges in reading, listening, and Oiinling. The e.'ctrovert, on 
(he other hand, typically has found satisfaction from the response 
that he obtains from others. He is happiest in a group. He is the 
typical salesman, the influencer of people. Although hereditary 
factors may have some influence on the development of personality 
traits, the individual’s experience wth different approaches to prob- 
lems is by far tlie most po\wrfuI influence. The introvert lias usually 
met with little success in bis attempts to influence the actions of 
others. The extrovert has found that be has gained little praise and 
esteem when he attempts to roaBipuIate ideas. 

Another tj-pe of compensation results from our identifj'iog our- 
selves svith others. For e.xample, parents may compensate through 
identifying themselves with their children— often to the detriment 
of the children. Many a thwarted actress-mother has forced her 
daughter to take dancing and qieech lessons even though the child 
preferred sand-lot baseball. Many diildren in college today are 
^mpeting at a level out of keying wth their intellectual ability 
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or their interests simply because their parents, desiring a status 
that they could not attain themselves, are determined that their 
children shall become doctors or lawj'ers. 

Withdrawal from life*s problems. Withdrawal is a habit of ad- 
justment in which the individual avoids failure by refusing to 
meet problems. It is the direct opposite of making a direct, frontal 
attack on problems. Withdrawal is particularly common among 
young children, and may lead to serious adjustment problems that 
persist into adult life. Instead of meeting a new problem realistically, 
the child pulls back into his shell. He develops a fear of new expe- 
riences rather than a desire for them, especially if he has suffered 
an extremely painful failure. 

Vour ability to recognize the symptoms of Nvithdrawal is of 
extreme importance in the classroom. The child who resorts to 
withdrawal offers the greatest possible threat to himself, even 
though he seldom disrupts classroom activities. He is perfectly 
easy to have around; he stares quietly out the window; he sits in his 
seat instead of playing %\ith the other children; he never scuffles 
in the hall or causes a disturbance; he is a model of behavior. Yet 
this very withdrawal is a tremendous threat to his well-being. In 
his search for u'ays to a>’oid problems, he has built up a dream 
world. He substitutes the pleasure of imagined successes for the 
trouble of striring for real achievements. 

In extreme cases, the child may withdraw into actual illness 
whenever his passive ^vithdrawal proves inadequate. He may refuse 
to go to school and develop real stomach aches, headaches, and 
other ailments. If he persists in this behavior through adolescence 
and into adulthood, he may develop hysterical symptoms when- 
ever be is faced wtb a difficult problem. Here are the general types 
of hysterical s)Tnptoms: 

1. Loss of mcmoTV, called amnesia. This type is particularly well 
knoNNTi and is often mentioned in the newspapers. 

2. Loss of sensitivity in any of the sense organs, known as 
anaesthesia. In anaesthesia, the individual may become blind or 
deaf or lose the sense of touch for a specific skin area. 
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3. Loss of the use of a rouscJe group, Irno^iTi as hv-rterical 
paralysis. ' 

These hysterical symptoms are well known to physicians and 
psychologists. They occur under extreme conditions of stress— on 
the battlefield, for example, or under the extreme boredom of 
holding a dull job for many, many years. Many so-called miraculous 
cures are no more than the remo\'al of hysterical symptoms. Some- 
what Jess extreme symptoms are the various occopah'onal “cramps," 
such as ^vriters cramp and telegraphers cramp, which protect the 
individual from a problem that he prefers not to meet. 

Fear and timidity are also characterisb'c of withdrawal. Many 
timid persons have found that instead of success they reap only 
failure when they attempt new things. As time goes on, they de- 
velop a general fear of failure. In its extreme form, the Individual 
suffers from strong, persisting fears, called phobias. Fears of closed 
places, high places, animals, water, and deep holes are common 
enough to have been given special names. Most phobias are created 
by a Slagle incident rather than by a series of failures in dealing 
^vith new situations. They ordinarily have their beginning in a 
hoiTi/)'iag and shameful e-tperfence from which the individual 
emerges with a strong feeling of penonal guilt. This guilt-feeling 
results in an inability to confide the experience In anyone else, an 
inability that appears to be an essential element in the development 
of a phobia. 

Persistent nonadjustment. Sometimes an jndindual remains in- 
definitely in a state of tension, incapable of taking any positive 
action. Strangely enough, he appears to gain some degree of ad- 
justment from his very inactivity. He stands facing the problem, 
desiring his goal but refusing to risk the failure that may follow 
any attempt to reach it. He pap the price for his indecision in 
headaches, ulcers, and other s)mploms of high nervous tension. 

The solution to a problem may depend on liis giving up one of two 
goals, both of which he feels he must attain. But, since he is unable 
to renounce cither, he can attain neither. Even tliough tlie solution 
is quite obvious to him, he cannot accept it. since it would mean 
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that he would have to give up something that he feels is indispens- 
able. For example, the adult who has formed a strong sexual at- 
tachment to a member of his own sex, or to a member of the 
opposite sex already chosen by another, knows perfectly well that 
the only sensible solution to his problem is to renounce his attach- 
ment. By persisting in it, he knoivs that he has everyttmg to lose: 
self-respect, the esteem of his fellows, security %vithin his family 
group, his job, and perhaps ultimate salvation. He knoNVS that the 
“ price he is paying for his continued attachment is impossibly high. 
His loss of sleep, his tensions, and his headaches may ultimately 
become unbearable, but although he sees the solution, he is so 
certain that the object of his attachment is indispensable that be 
cannot renounce it He remains indefinitely in a state of nonadjust- 
ment- 


Individual di^erences 

in problems and habits of adjustment 

Ihe pebsonalitt traits and habits of adjustment that we have dis- 
cussed are only a few of the more common patterns of behavior. No 
individual adopts only one of them and forsakes all the others. But 
these mechanisms are t^’pical of human behavior; we all use ihem 
at one lime or another. Even a person who seems completely extro- 
verted in most situations sometimes reveals an element of compen- 
sation in his behavior. He may conceal his timidity by forcing him- 
self to become die center of attention. Although he is able to make 
a frontal attack on most problems (particularly those within his 
own field of interest), he may be forced into withdrawal by a 
problem in a new field. He may, of course, conceal his wtbdrawal 
bj* suggesting that the ne%v problem is uninteresting or unimportanL 
Earlier in the chapter we identified the goals of human adjust- 
ment and saw that how far each person adv’anc^ toward those 
goals depends in large part on the problems he meets in his environ- 
ment. Though there are certain problems that nearly all children 
meet, each child also meets his owtj peculiar problems. 

Special problems are created by the pr^ence or absence of 
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adjusted children who will ultimately become well-adjusted adults. 

Always remember that each child is encountering specific, indi* 
vidual problems that require dilFerent types of help. The withdrawn 
child needs to experience success in attaining the esteem of others; 
the overly aggressive child needs to taste the success that comes 
from contributing to the welfare of the group. 

In working with the child, remember that all behavior, good and 
bad, has a cause, and that the behavior itself is only a symptom 
of the child’s attempts to solve his problems. Ordinarily, it is use- 
less to try to treat symptoms. Instead, you will want to try to diag- 
nose the symptoms and then move on to remedy the causes that are 
responsible. 

Problems and projects 

1. Try to think of persons you have known who have adopted 
frontal attack, withdrawal, strong fears or timidity, or illness as 
habits of adjustment. If you know enough about their history, try 
to explain why they chose these approaches. 

2. What can you do in the classroom to assist the child in each 
of the broad areas of adjustment discussed in this chapter? (Attain- 
ment of emotional stability, attainment of social maturity, etc.) 

3. List some of the developmental problems that you encoun- 
tered in elementary school, high school, and college. How could or 
did an understanding teacher help you? 
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The psychological basis 
of behavior problems 


If a child fails to win security and recognition and to satisfy his 
curiosity in a socially acceptable manner, he will attempt to do so 
in some other way. Although agencies other than the school must 
share in guiding the development of the child during his school 
years, the teacher and the school have a major responsihility. Sue- 
cess within the school is particularly important to the child who has 
difficulty in satisfying his basic needs in the home and the com- 
munity. Consequently, a teacher must understand the home, school, 
and community pressures that are the basis for behavior problems 
and must know what the school can do to guide behavior into 
socially desirahle pathways. 

We have already seen how patterns of behavior are acquired and 
how they can be modified. We know that all behavior — both desir- 
able and undesirable — is learned. We know the motives that com- 
pel us to leam and the general rules that govern learning. And, in 
the preceding chapter, we identified the broad goals toward which 
we seek to direct the child’s development and the general des'elop- 
mental problems that all children encounter. 

Ever)’ child needs the securit)’ and guidance that can be supplied 
only by his family, his school, and the adults of his community’. 
Even with the best guidance that these agencies can offer, howes'er, 
many children have difficult)' in soUing their regular life problems 
in a socially acceptable manner. And the struggle is ev'en harder 
3S6 
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for children who are faced with spedal problemr in addition to 
those that all chOdrea must face. 

In the classroom, then, we must be prepared to meet countless 
challenges as ^ve try to help each child find socially acceptable 
behavior that satisfies hu needs. Juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime arc not mere philosophical concepts. They are serious threats 
to tlie general social welfare. And these major deviations in be- 
havior grow from the minor deviations observable in the classroom 
and on the playground. 

Once again, we see how valuable our hnowledge of behavior 
and motivation is in dealing with the day-to-day situations that 
arise in our work with hoys and girls. Wien their physiological, 
psychological, or habit motives are unsatisfied, tensions arise that 
compel them to act Although most physiological motives are rela* 
h’vely easy to satisfy, everyone constantly seeb new and interesting 
eaperiences and strives to nurture his security, self-esteem, and 
esteem In the eyes of others. 

We use these pi}'chologieal motives to build effective learning 
situations in the classroom. But the same motives can lead the 
child to leam socially undesirable forms of behavior. After all. the 
ciiilds purpose is to satisfy his needs. It is our adult responsibility 
to see that he does so in a socially acceptable manner. Unfortunately, 
however, not all children manage to discover socially acceptable 
ways to satisfy their needs. Some, because of chance or example, 
find that dishonesty, untruthfulness, aggression, and truancy — and, 
filter, delinquency and crime — offer at least partial satisfactions. 

In time, undesirable as well as desirable behavior can become 
habitual. Childhood behavior problems differ from delinquency and 
adult crime only in degree. And frequently the term we use de- 
pends more on the age of the offender and U'hether or not he is 
arrested than on the severit)’ of the antisocial behaiior. 

Fortunately, since antisocial behavior dirows the child into con- 
flict Avith certain social groups, he seldom gains complete satisfac- 
tion from his misbehavior. Still, the reason that he adopts anti- 
social behavior in the finl place Is that it come.-! closer to satisfying 
his needs than any other behavior that he has discovered. And 
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once he has indulged in his first antisocial act, he has begun to 
erect barriers that cut him off from socially acceptable behavior in 
the future. As a professional teacher, you will be deeply interested 
in preventing the erection of such barriers, and in removing any 
that may already exist when the child first comes to you. Guidance 
toward desirable behavior must occur as early in the child’s life as 
possible. 

Each child must have an opportunity to discover socially accept- 
able solutions to his personal problems. The school cannot assume 
complete responsibility for achieving this goal. The family and 
other community agencies must share the task. But since the child 
spends so much of his time in the school, and since the schools 
potential influence on him is so great, every teacher must keep this 
goal constantly in mind. Unfortunately, as we know, the school, as 
well as the family and the community, often fails to do its part. We 
have a professional as well as a personal interest in finding out why 
we fail. Is it enough for the school simply to offer the potentially 
delinquent child the same opportunities that it offers other children? 
Should it not offer extra help to the child whose home and com- 
munity environment is catapulting him toward antisocial behavior? 

The delinquent 
and his encironment 

Court records tell us that by 1940, over the United States as a 
whole, 1 per cent of all school-age children became delinquent each 
year, and that nearly 10 per cent became delinquent before they 
reached maturity.* The actual number of children who commit 
serious antisocial acts is far higher than these percentages indicate, 
howes-er, since many offenses arc nesxrr entered on police or court 
records. .And delinquency certainly has not decreased since 1940. 
Figure 1, based on data compiled by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. sbou's arrests by selected age groups from 1938 through 

* C. C. Bennett, Problem Children, Delinnuency, and Treatment," Hecietff 
pf F.duceiioruil lletearcU. X ( liMO), pp. 44(M49. 
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1948. Fi^nire 2, based on data for Cook County (Chicago), Illinois, 
gives us°an indication of the trend since 1948. For evidence of the 
extent to which the school-age chdd and adolescent are involved in 
crime, sec Figure 3, prepared by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for 1952. 

The extreme behavior problems that you will meet in the class- 

yoom stealing, aggression against property and persons, habitual 

truanty, and rebellion against authority— differ from delinquency 
only in legal definition. So we can appropriately begin oiir study of 
the ps)'chological basis of behavior problems by looking at some of 
the environmental conditiorw that are associated with a high rate 
of delinquency. 

TABLE 1 Number of families, by family income, for the United 


Sf<2fc«: 295I* 

Family loooroe 

Number of 
Families 


40,400,000 

.5.700,000 

4.600.000 
0,200,000 
8,000.000 

6.300.000 

4.300.000 

2.800.000 

3.000. 000 

1.000. 000 
£00,000 













•From CurrmS Papulalwn Rrport*, Srrifs P-€0, JCo. 12. Vt'nthington, D. C.t 
U. S. ol Commerce, Bureau of the Cchfu?, June, 1953, p, 1. 


Dclinqijcncy Cotmshes in crovtded areas, where families arc 
large and living space is at a premium.* In am* area, rural or urban. 


'Tctn I*. “Jtmenflr DeLnquency on Rise in Chicaco,’* Chicaiio Sun- 

Ttmrs, May 3. 19.>1, p. HT. 

•iW F» 2 ttfe 4 for nutniKT of chiVlnrn (1915) in low and modcrale iocom'- 
ar,l TaLV 1 (ot number of families, by family Income, In 1931. 
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it is closely related to poverty and to broken homes. It thrives in 
neighborhoods where there is a high rate of adult crime, where 
there are few playgrounds, and where mothers are obliged to work 
outside the home.* Many children learn their first lessons in de- 
linquency as they play in the streets and in cellar or alley hangouts, 
safe from adult supervision. 


DELfNQUfNTS AGB 10 TO 17 
REFERRED TO fAMlLY COl/RT 






OelleqaeBcy i***® 
among teen-ager*. Tni* h 
revealed by number of 
catei referred to eourb by 
the Juvenile Bureau end 
other unit* of the Chi- 
cago PoKeo Department. 


ITiTfl 


im 


liifi 
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formed by crowding and poverty. If we can identify these psy- 
chological factors, we wUl have a valuable clue to what the school 
can do to help children develop in socially acceptable ways in 
spite of their environmental problems. 


The basic causes 
of antisocial behavior 

Wx KNOW that antisocial behavior as rTOll as socially approved 
behavior is learned and we know that the child leams only when 



no. 4. Percentage of all children In the United Slates from families of carious 
ijearltj incomes. Adapted from Chart 22, Children »nd Youth at the Mideentury, 
Midcentuni WtUe House Confaence cn Children and Yoath. Faleigh, fi. C.; 
Health Puhlications Institute, ItK., J95I. 


he encounters problems that stand bebveen him and goals that 
appeal to his motives. We know that the solutions that the child 
discovers to his present problems are a ina)Or determinant of his 
behawor when be meets future problems. We should be able to 
discover, then, either in the motives of cliiJdren or in the learning 
process itself, an explanation of antisocial behavior. 

Eveiyone— child and adult, bright and dull, felon and ev’ange- 
list— has the same basic motives. And eveiyone finds the same 
general goals attractive: prestige, praise. love, new experiences. 
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freedom from want, security for loved ones, and general self- 
respect, to mention only a few. 

^Vbere, then, do the critical differences lie be^veen the forces 
that result in antisocial behavior and the forces that result in 
socially approved behavior? There seem to be but two possibilities: 
(1) difierences in the number, si 2 e, or kind of problem that chil- 
dren encounter, and (2) differences in the solutions to problems 
that children discover or are taught. 

Everything we have learned about the forces that direct behavior 
leads us to the conclusion that behavior problems, delinquency, 
and crime must result from combinations of these two factors. We 
know that all behavior is earned. Both highly approved and anti- 
social behavior are energi 2 ed by the needs of the child and shaped 
htj the problems that he encounters and the sohrtions that he dis- 
cooers. The problem child, both in the school and in society, has 
important problems far which he has not yet found socially so- 
ceptable solutions. He is striving to satisfy the same basic needs 
tliat the well-behaved, well-adjusted boys and girls of the same 
age are striving to satisfy. Each delinquent child has problems 
that are bigger or more numerous or an environment that has 
taught him to find antisocial solutions to his problems. His prob- 
lem behavior is, after all, merely a symptom of his struggle to 
satisfy his needs. First, then, let us examine some special problems 
that children find difficult to solve. 

Special persisting problems 

Ik our culture, the ordinary, day-to-day problems of life are likely 
to block satisfaction of the ps)-cliological rather than the physio- 
logical motives. The special, persisting problems that so often lead 
to antisocial bchasior almost invariably act on the psychological 
motives. True— hunger, cold, and discomfort can by themselves 
create tremendous tension. But ordinarily their most potent effect 
is to destroy the individual’s confidence in his abilitv to control 
his world and thus to leave him insecure long after he finally 
l>ccomcs well fed and comfortable. Even under the most favorable 
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conditions, the psychological motives are never completely satis- 
fied. And when a chUd must meet numerous, persistent threats to 
his security and esteem that he cannot remove by a direct approach, 
he is almost certain to develop and maintain a high level of 
tension. 

The habit motives also are important in the development of 
problem behavior, primarily because they stabilize and maintain 
modes of attack. The behavior patterns that the individual acquires 
as he attempts to satisfy hfe physiological and psychological mo- 
tives tend to become habitual, persisting long after his original 
reasons for the behaw'or have disappeared. We cannot overlook 
the power of habit motives when we try to modify undesirable 
behavior in the classroom. Not only must the child discover socially 
desirable behavior that meets his needs better than the undesira. 
ble beha^'ior does, but be must have opportum'ties to practice the 
netv beh.ai'ior until it, rather than the undesirable behavior, be* 
comes habitual. 

All the motives, then— -physiological, psychological, and habit- 
come into play in the complex development of antisocial behavior. 
But, as we have found in studying other behavior patterns, the 
psychological motives seem to have the most potent influence and, 
fortunately, it is these motives that we can most easily appeal to 
in the classroom. So we shall concentrate here on the special 
problems tliat threaten satisfaction of the psychological motii-es. 

Obviously, children with spedal problems are not thereby ex- 
cused from having those other problems that nearly ail children 
must solve. And though problems ate a necessary condition for 
learning, it the child has numerous special problems added, he 
may find the task of achieving satisfactory personal and soa'al ad- 


justment too great. 

Threats to secarity. Many of tho special problems that children 
meet offer nearly insurmountable blocks to their atfaiament of 
security. Since the first signs of antisocial behavior often reveal 
themselves during early childhoorl. let’s Icclt first at the problems 


that arise in the home. 

Even the home that fails to 


contribute positively to the child’s 
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securit)’ presents him with a serious problem. And the home that 
actually threatens his security magnifies the problem to frightening 
proportions. Luckily, most children do receive from their parents 
a fair measure of the security that they need. But what about the 
child from a broken home? Whatever the cause of the break-up, 
this child has a special problem. If friction and recrimination 
existed between the parents long before the break, llic chances 
are that he has found little security at home. In fact, the tlireat 
to bis security has probably been greatest before rather than after 
the actual break. Broken homes arc all too common in our culture. 
In 1948, about 2,000,000 children in the United States under 18 
years of age were firing \rith neither parent, and 4,000,000 children 
were living with but one parent.* A broken home, in itself, does 
not necessarily launch a child on a delinquent career. But it does 
present the child with a unique problem. 

Then there are homos that never quite break up, but that manage 
to hold togetiicr in an atmosphere of nev'cr-ending discord and 
tension. The children in such homes must face threats to their 
security that are sometimes more destructive and pernicious than 
the threat offered by an actual break-up of the home. In some 
of these homes, children must cope with an atmosphere marked 
by habitual drunkenness, drug addiction, extreme emotional insta- 
bility, or physical violence. In other homes the family’s energies 
may be consumed by the serious illness of one of the parents. 
These problems are so great that the young child cannot be ex- 
pected to attack them directly. He has no choice but to turn 
aw^y from the home in his attempt to find security. And socially 
acceptable sources of security outside the home are not easy for 
him to find. 

The home is not the only place where the child must come to 
grips svitb threats to his security. Almost every child spends a good 
part of his svalang hours as a member of a peer group. To many 
children, membership in the peer group offers a source of security 

* Childrm ^ Youth at the Midcentury, Midcentmy White House Confer- 
raee on Children and Youth. Balei^ North Carolina: Health Publicatioos 
Iiatihite, Inc., 1951. Chart Number 13 
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that is a valuable supplement to the security that they enjoy at 
home. To othen, it offers the only source of security, since the 
home offers none. But some faff in their attempts to become fully 
accepted by a peer ^oup. They become outcasts and scapegoats'. 

. In their desperate struggle for group recognib'on, they succeed 
only in intensifying their insecuri^ and isolation. To the child from 
an insecure home, rej'ection by his peer group may be so painful 
that delinquent behavior becomes the only path open to some 
kind of security. 

The adult community is usually thought of as a source of ad- 
ditional security and recognition for both children and adolescents. 
We remember the friendly, encouraging, and sympathetic play- 
ground supervisors, Sunday-school teachers, ministers, scout lead- 
ers, policemen, merchants, and teachen. But do aU children derive 
security from adults? Or do some boys and girls find the policeman, 
shopkeepers, and teachers hostile and threatening? We all know 
of children who have been discriminated against, even though their 
own actions were relatively blameless. Thoughtless adults are all 
too prone to base their attitudes to%vard a child on the reputation 
of his parents, brothers, or sisters, or on the locab’on and condition 
of bis home. As a result, the veiy child who is most in need of 
security is rej’ected by the adult community. The borne conditions 
that have created his initial insecurity become the basis of threats 
to his security outside the home. 

We could go on witli this list of special, persistent threats to 
the child’s security. We might mention membership in a minority 
group, the threat of e>’iclion, the loss of family income through 
strikes, illness, or depression, and many, many others. But the 
number of special problems is almost as great as the number of 
individual children. The examples Bsted here are enough to make 
you aware of the serious difficulUes that some of the children you 
work with will be facing. 

Threats to self-esteem and the esteem of others. The problems 
that threaten the child’s security are also likely fo lessen his self- 
esteem and the esteem of others for him. In addition, there are 
certain problems that direcUy jeopardize the child s feeling of self- 
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respect and Hs status among others. Lets look at some of these 
problems. Again we shall begin with the home. 

The prestige or lack of prestige that the child is accorded at 
home reacts itself in his own feeling of importance. To a large 
extent, how he values himself is determined by how other persons 
appear to value him. The child reads great significance into situa- 
tions and attitudes that seem unimportant to adults. He is still 
trying to form a clear image of himself and his place in the world, 
and he is extremely sensitive to hints and clues from the people 
around him. He is quick to Interpret the meaning behind casual 
comments and reactions from his parents. If he is one of those im- 
fortunate children who were never wanted by their parents and 
who have never been welcome in the home, he soon learns to set 
little value on his ONvn worth. If be is uTinted, trusted, and re- 
spected, he values himself accordingly. *Tou are a hard worker.” 
“You are an honest boy.” *Tfou are stupid.” “You are a liar.” These 
are the attitudes that the child reacts to— even when they aro 
never actually put into words by his elders. "He is John Jones* boy” 
may be either a compliment or an insult to the child. In either case, 
he identifies himself with his fathers status and gains or loses self- 
respect accordingly. 

The clothing that the child wears and the condition of his home 
have a tremendously important influence on the child’s opinion of 
himself — particularly during adolescence. Many an adolescent girl 
has refused a date with a boy she greatly admires simply because 
she could not bear to have him see her home or the manners and 
appearance of her parents. Eventually, she might even resort to 
dance halls and taverns to satisfy her need for companionship. 

Within the child’s peer group, countless factors influence the 
respect that his fellows accord him and that he, consequently* 
accords himself. The moral reputation of his family, his clothing, 
home, race, nationality, religion— any of these may bar a child 
from acceptance by his peers. 

As we might e.Tpect, the child’s classroom teachers have a great 
deal to do with how he regards himself and how others regard 
him. Although e\’aluation should be based on individual ability. 
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ire faoiv that many teachers fim! it easier to pve the greatest 
rnrards to the student who achieves the best ahsolute perfotm- 
oiice. Of course, some problem cliililren are very bright and others 
ore very dull. But the average I.Q. of delinquent children is some- 
what below 80. Jf ive fail to give tfio child of low intelh'gence a 
rdiancc to sn'n the respect of his teacher and his peers in the 
classroom, we are strilang one more blow at his self-esteem. We 
cannot risk adding to a bunleu that he may already find insup- 
portable. Instead, we must rect^iiize that his losv general ability 
is creating problems of far greater significance thaw the inabiL'^ 
to rnasle/ subject-matter learning. )Jy concentrating on his abilib'es 
rather than on his inabilities, we. can help him gain confidence in 
himself and reduce (he chance that he will resort to delinquerjt 
behavior in an attempt to build up his self-importance. 

Bloch to new experiences. The neighborhoods in which delin- 
qijcncj' abounds are crowded and Jacking in play space. They 
are? intended for adults rather than for children. ’Ihe children must 
somehow fit (heir play activities into (he /aetory and business 
areas, or take Utcir chanec-s on tlie busy streets. The child who lives 
fn a fine residential neighborhood, on (fie other fiand, has oppor- 
tunities for interesting experiences, both inside and outside tlie 
home. He may have his own room, his oum radio, a recreation room 
in which to entertain friends, use of the family ear, space for a 
hobb)', access to a swimming pool, and an assured entry to various 
social acthities. 

The cSccl 0 / sperial problems. We axe aware that the special 
jiroblems that ivc have been discussing do not by themselves cause 
dclinquenc}'. These special prublems result in un/uIBilcd needs. 
They create tension. For the most part, the child cannot solve 
them by a direct frontal atlacit. He most either End substitute 
goals or remain in a stale of tension. We know that some diUdren 
End socially acceptable methods of soluHon in spite of tremendous 
dlfflcuWes. When they do, they may become stronger because of 
tlie problems that they have solved. 

We may not fuUy appreciate the tremendous sire ol certain 
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special problems as viewed through the eyes of the child. Certainly 
we must not conclude that all special problems are associated with 
low social and economic background. An unwanted child, even 
with every luxury, has a problem that he cannot solve by a direct 
approach. An older child who loses his security on the birth of 
a younger child may find no socially acceptable solutions. An 
unattractive child, a crippled child, a child with less ability than 
his brothers and sisters, and any child with emotionally unstable 
parents may have tremendous and persisting problems. 

As we can see, a child who has one special problem is likely to 
have many. Home conditions that block security often are ac- 
companied by community conditions that also block security. Any 
conditions that block security are likely to be accompanied by 
threats to self-esteem and the respect of others. And the child 
with these blocks to securhy and esteem is likely also to live in a 
home and community where socially desirable opportunities for 
stimulating experiences are lacking. 

Whenever a child resorts to unacceptable behavior in the class- 
room, remind yourself that this may be the only way he knows to 
svin the security and esteem that he needs so desperately. His 
problems may be so far beyond his ability to solve them that he 
is simply incapable of making a head-on attack. Never, in your im- 
patience, say, “But every problem can be solved in a socially 
acceptable way. After all, no chdd is compelled to resort to un- 
acceptable behavior.” That may be true. But if you, an experienced 
adult, have difficulty in guiding a child toward acceptable solu- 
tions to his problems, remember how much more difficult the 
task is for him, with his limited experience and his emotional 
involvement in his predicamenL 

We have recognized that there are but two possible reasons for 
the learning of antisocial behavior; (1) diiferences in the number, 
size, or kind of problems that children encounter, and (2) differ- 
ences in the solutions to problems that children discover or are 
taught We have seen that some children do encounter persisting 
problems that they find nearly impossible to solve in a socially 
approved manner. Now let's examine some of the en\ironmentaI 
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forces that appear liMj- to direct children ton-ard anlisoda! join- 
lions to their problems. 

The learning 
of antisocial behavior 

We kxo«' that when problems are encountered, people search for 
solutions. Solutions sometimes arc discovered by chance but, per- 
haps as often, modes of attack that seem to have been successful 
for others are tried. And even antisocial solutions .ire sometimes di- 
rectly taught the child by his peers and )»s elders. 

Actually, some of the critical steps that a child m.ilcs tow’ard 
cither socially acceptable behavior or antisocial beh.ivior may 
appear rather small when viewed through the eyes of tl)c adulL 
Although there are many socially acceptable palhsvaj's tlul are 
open to most children, a child by chance may adopt an nnlhodal 
solution and because of lack of understanding on the part of those 
adulU most important to him, he may be unable to retrace Ills 
steps to the accepted path. 

Even under ratlicr ideal eonditions, rrarly nil children experi- 
ment sWth antisocial behavior. But under ideal comJitions, adults 
see th.if the child finds such Irefiasior unprofitable and. wlierr 
necessary’, (hey help the child to find socially approved Ircluvior 
that better satisfies his needs. 

WTiat about the family, the peer group, and the adults in the 
life of the cliild who has encountered many of tlie special probfetns 
th.it we have discussed— the child from the broken borne, tl»c home 
of low moral sland.irds, and llic crowded communities? In tliesr 
cases, do the parents and other adults strive equally hanl to make 
delinquent behavior non-rewarding and to help the child fimi 
socially approver! beharior? We do not need to m.ike a slctailed 
fln.ilysis of l>ow the himily, Ibc peer group, and the adults of die 
communitv may each fail to heip the cliild find socially acceptable 
solutions for his problems or how they may go still furtl>er and 
icacli delinquency directly or by example. We can see ^t the 
conditions that result In nearly insohibJe probjemi for the child arc 
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likely also to be accompanied by conditions that lead him toward 
delinquent behavior. 

We know that in certain families the older children do teach 
younger children to lie, to steal, to be truant from school. And 
frequently sex delinquencies are taught by older to younger sib- 
lings. In certain families the parents obviously set a very low 
standard of moral behavior and they may actually teach their 
children to steal or encourage them in aggressions against persons 
and property. 

In some neighborhoods, the child is constantly menaced by 
threats of physical violence. The child who grows up in crowded 
slums may never experience the security that comes from super- 
vised playgrounds and parent-sponsored recreation. He must fight 
if he is to survive. And he is surrounded by thousands of other 
children who are just as intent on survival. The only way be can 
overcome this persistent threat to security is to join up Nvith a 
neighborhood gang. He cannot do battle alone. Encouraged by his 
companions, he discovers that violence and aggression provide 
satisfactions that overcome his feeling of insecurity. The loyalties, 
excitement, and prestige that he experiences as a member of a gang 
serve to make his violent patterns of behavior habitual and self- 
perpetuating. 

In areas that are high in Juvenile delinquent^, adult crime also 
is prevalent. In these neighborhoods, the child does not need to 
search blindly for solutions for his problems. He sees the prostitute 
in her fur coat, the gangster driving a new car, and the racketeer 
with money to spend. In the croivded areas the successful adults 
are the crooks, the gangsters, the kept women, and the prostitutes, 
and the successful adolescents are the leaders of youdiful gangs 
or the henchmen of leaders of adult gangs. Here the forms of 
recreation that are available to the adolescent are intended for 
adults — pool zooms, dance balls, cheap theaters, and saloons. In 
these places of recreation the adolescent is early initiated into 
the way of life of the adults of his community. 

Contrast this cn\ironment with the better residential areas, where 
delinquency is relatively rare. Here smaller families live in single 
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What the school can do 

Obviously neither the individual teacher nor the entire teaching 
team can transform all the home and community conditions that 
create special problems for the child. Nor can they protect the 
child from all the opportunities and examples that may lead him 
to satisfy his motives through antisocial means. What the school 
can do is to focus its attention on providing the child with socially 
acceptable mcfliods for attaining his needs. These methods must 
be made convenient for the child to follow and must offer him 
personal satisfactions that are greater than those offered by anti- 
social behavior. If he has already adopted antisocial methods, the 
school has a dual task: It must make the antisocial methods ineffec- 
tive, and it must offer other, equally satisfying means of solving 
his problems. What contribution can you, the professional teacher, 
make to this over-all program? 

Cooperation with the community. First, you can use to advan- 
tage your position as a responsible and respected citizen in the 
community and as an expert on the needs of youth and how they 
can be met. Working wth other teachers, school administrators, 
community leaders, and parents, you can bring home to the com- 
munity as a whole the need for playgrounds, supervised recreation 
facilities, and a sympathetic understanding of children with special 
problems. You will not be alone in your attempts. Ministers, 
scout leaders, service clubs, mental health associations, physicians, 
judges, police, and even firemen willingly contribute time and 
money to the task of providing youth with socially acceptable 
methods of satisfying their motives. You have a major personal 
responsibility for taking your place on the community team, even 
though at first your contribution may seem small. 

The teaching team. Second, you are a member of a much smaller 
team that has heavy responsibility for a more limited aspect of the 
problem. This team is made up of your fellow-teachers and the 
school administrators. If you teach in a large city, full-time guid- 
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ance workers, school nurses, and psychologists also will be workinc 
with you, ° 

The schools educaUonal objectives and curriculum must be 
made to fit the needs of all children. Tliis is a big task. Jt can be 
accomplished successfully only by the concerted effort of trained 
experts working together as a team. To accomplish it we must 
first adjust the regular classroom programs so that every child has 
opportunities to develop security and self-esteem. We recognize 
that the low-ability child wdll have a persisting special problem 
if we /ail to make adequate adjustments in our demands. And we 
know that must make these adjustments, for the low-ability 
child is likely to have still other special problems in liis home and 
community. Next, we must work together in presiding special 
courses and training programs for the child whose abilities or 
interests do not lead him tosvard college. And we must offer such 
programs honestly and enthusiastically. 

The child who b not going on to college needs more than mere 
toleration in the school. He must be recognized as worthy and 
must be given every opportunity to advance as far toward effective 
living as his ability allows. Success in typing, borne economics, 
woodworking, automobile mechanics, and vocational agriculture 
should re^vard the child with just as much securit)’ as success in 
I^itin, geometry, and Engibh grammar. If ^ve have special meet- 
ings and societies for children who are planning to enter college, 
we should do the same for children who are planning to enter im- 
mediately upon their life work. If special diplomas are to be 
awarded to children who have completed the college preparatory 
program, special diplomas must also be awarded to the future 
ma^inist, fanner, and homemaker. 

The teaching team must disco\'er all the special problems that 
children face and then plan ways for allowing each child to find 
acceptable solutions. All the members of the team must understand 
clearly that the school exists for the purpose of helping each youth 
to acquire the knouledge and stiffs that he needs for successful 
living. In order to work out the most effective educational pro- 
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cedures, each teacher must have a profound understanding of 
children— their abilities, interests, past experiences, and present 
problems. And this understanding must always be focused on the 
individual child. Otherwise the teaching team cannot hope to 
tailor the school program to each child’s special needs. 

Teamwork means that information about the home problems and 
community forces that affect the child must be shared by everyone 
concerned. Since the individual teacher cannot possibly assemble 
complete information on each child, a central record system must 
be set up. An efficient system preserves valuable information for 
the use of future teachers. The child's special problems tend to 
persist stubbornly year after year, and a rich supply of information 
on his past experiences helps each teacher along the way to guide 
him one step further in his progress toward security and self- 
esteem. 

If the school is to make unacceptable behavior unrewarding, all 
members of tlie teaching team must cooperate in the attempt. A 
child must not be penalized for certain types of behavior in one 
class and rewarded for them in another. One of the causes of his 
difficulties may be his inability to cope with the inconsistencies of 
adult authority. Only by displaying a consistent attitude through- 
out the school can the teaching team hope to induce stability and 
security in the child’s o^vn behavior. 

- The indioidual teacher and the child. In most of your direct 
contact with the child, you will be working by yourself. You \vill 
he guided by the diinking of tbe community and of the teaching 
team, of course. Bui the immediate, on-the-spot decisions will he 
up to you. And diat is as it should be. That is the only way in 
whici» you can convince each child that you are concerned with 
him as an individual and that you value him for his individuality. 

Your awareness of his individual problems will help you see how 
lie can be encouraged to take his r6Ie as a full member in the 
peer group. Moreover, your treatment of the individual child vvill 
have a lot to do with how his classmates regard him. Xf you respond 
to his insecurity by sheltering and overprotecting him, you simply 
encourage the other children to thrust him into even deeper iso- 
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htion. If yon accept Iifm on an equal basis \vith the others you 
encourage the group fo accept film loo. 

Once j-ou has-o conWncctI the child of your sincerity and respect, 
you nil} find Uiat lie svill xwnt to conGdc in you-especiaJly if he* 
is struggling ^,•il}, jpocial problems. Be careful to treat his con- 
fidences nilb ilJgnity and iliscTctioR. You svill gain information that 
you can get in no otlier »vay. The veiy fact that the cliiid has an 
adult in whom he can .safely confide }jis problems and his attempts 
to sol\‘e tlicm will do much to increase his security and self-esteem. 
Be a sympathetic listener, but do not try to take his problems on 
yourself, 'kou must not deprive him of tlic experience in problem- 
solving that be needs. 

Since it is Ihroiigh your individual work with llte child that his 
special problem.s must be identified and much of the treatment 
must take place, Id's examine some specific symptoms of tension 
tlmt you should loam fo recognize. 

Tlie symptoms that the cliild with the special, persistent prob- 
lem exhibits arc not so different from the sjTnptoms that any child 
exliibits when he is under pressure. But noma]}y the pressure does 
not persist rlay after da)', nor do tl»e $>7npfoms become more and 
more acute as time passes. Any child may break into tears when 
he is faced with a severe loss, a serious disappointment, or a 
physical injuiy. But only tlic very' insecure child hovers constantly 
on the verge of tears and breaks down crying when he is faced 
with seemingly minor disappointments or lack of recognition. 
Pressed hard enough, any diild may show aggression against other 
children, against property’, or against teacliers and other adults. 

But the cliild who constantly has a chip on his shoulder, bullies 
younger children, or destroys property seeaiiagly witliout cause 
shows symptoms of insecurity or a strong need for esteem. Be sure 
to recognize such behavior as a tymptom of underlying difficulUes 
and not as evidence of some innate badness within the child. 

Id your classroom experiences you will meet an endless variety 
ot behavioral symptoms. You will find some children who feel 
constanUy compelled to take things that do not belong to thOT, 
even though Uiey have no conceivabte need for the things they 
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take. Other children retreat within themselves, refuse friendly 
gestures with a snarl, and are consistently sullen and unresponsive. 
.The chances are that they have suffered extremely painful experi- 
ences in their relationships with others, and resort to defiance in 
order to protect themselves from further injury. 

Now assume that you have recognized symptoms in a particular 
child’s behavior that you feel confident are serious danger signals. 
You know that the child is facing problems that are too big for 
him to handle alone. Day after day, the tensions are mounting. And 
you know tliat sooner or later he will no longer be able to resist 
them. Unless you come to his aid, he will be forced to resort to 
unacceptable behavior. What, specifically, can you do to help him? 

Of course, the answer to that question depends on the actual 
situation. No one answer will serve for all the individual problems 
that each child must face. But we do know that a successful svay 
to approach big problems is through paying careful attention to 
the small, minute-by-minute details that make up the days and 
the weeks of classroom living. Over-serious, high-flown lectures 
delivered only when a crisis develops are not the ans^ve^. They 
create an artificial, unfamiliar atmosphere, and serve only to 
heighten the child’s growing sense of insecurity. 

If you are sincere in your attempts to help the child meet the 
special problems that are threatening him, and if you try realisti- 
cally to sense the emotional tensions that they engender, you will 
find that every word you address to him, every reaction you show, 
and every suggestion you make will somehow be right. Your inten- 
tions will be reflected in all your personal dealings with him. And 
your sincerity and your interest will probably do more to strengthen 
bis flagging sense of security and self-esteem than will your actions 
tiaemselves. 

You have probably heard adults testify to the influences that 
some special teacher had on them during their school days. In a 
crowded neighborhood in one of our large cities, dozens of men 
attribute much of their success to a bigh-school teacher whom 
they kne%v many years ago. He opened his home and his worlcshop 
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to tlie boys after school hours, he toolt them on trips to the 
country, and, most important of all, he was willing to listen to 
their troubles and he showed faith in their abili^ to work out 
solutions. Some of these men even admit that this teachers influ- 
ence probably meant the difference between the life they are now 
leading and a life of crime. The influence has spread far beyond 
the immediate schoolroom situation. These men are still reflecting 
it in their attempts to help less fortunate children to find their way 
toward happy lives and good citizenship. 

In another community, a small country town, an unusually large 
number of young people have gone on to advanced study in col- 
leges and universities. Many of them menb’on a particular school 
teacher with affection and admiration whenever they talk about the 
reasons for going oa uath their education. This one teacher xnny 
have started a community tradition that will persist long after 
he has left the school. 

You undoubtedly know of many other examples. You may have 
seen a boisterous, unruly buliy grow into a cooperative, responsi- 
ble child under the guidance of a teadrer who did nothing more 
than challenge him with new opportunities, suggest interesting 
ways for him to occupy his time, and draw him into active par- 
ticipation in classroom activities. The possibilities are infinite. 

There is no magic formula that you can follow in helping chil- 
dren to avoid the pitfalls of unacceptable behavior. You must 
simply keep alert for danger signals and then do all you can 
to help the child work out salisfactoiy solutions to his problems. 
And the rewards are great. At first, the child may respond to your 
attempts wdtfa derision, animosity, or open defiance. But if you 
persist, if you give freely of your time and your confidence, the 
chances are that he wiU begin to have faith in you— and in himself. 

Of all tlie satisfactions that you will enjoy in your career as a 
professional teacher, probably none rvili be greater than that of 
wafchinn a potential delhiqneot step out, under your guidance, 
more and more confidcnUy along the road to a well-adjusted adult 
life. 
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Problems and projects 

1. If possible, nominate committees to visit juvenile court, a 
child-guidance clinic, and call on local elementary, junior, and senior 
high-school guidance directors or principals. Prepare questions in 
advance on behavior problems, causes, and possible remedies. 

2. What types of problem behavior are likely to be most dis- 
turbing to you as a teacher? 

3. Try to recall a child who came from an environment full of 
special problems but who developed highly satisfactory behavior 
and life goals. Can you explain why? 

4. Try to recall a child from an apparently fine home and com- 
munity environment who adopted marked antisocial behavior. Can 
you suggest a reason? 

5. Tty to recall how a teacher helped you or a class friend to 
adopt a socially acceptable solution for a serious problem. 

Suggested reading 

Baker, Harry J., Introduction to Exceptional Children. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. Chapter 22, “Types of Behavior,” pp. 
340-363. (Describes and classifies types of problem behavior com- 
mon to the school and the home. AIm discusses delinquency.) 

Additional resources 

Havighurst, Robert J., and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and Ter- 
sonolifi/. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. Chapter 4, 
“Community Factors in Relation to Character Formation,” pp. 27-46; 
and Chapter 5, “Social Class and School Adjustment in Relation to 
Character Reputation,” pp, 47-61. (Discusses values and reputation 
in relation to social class.; 

Healy, William, and Augusta F. Bronner, TVhat Makes a Child 
Delinquent?” Juvenile Velinquenctj and the Schooh, 47th Yearbook 
of the N.S.S.E., Part I (1948), pp. 80-47. (Discusses environmental 
and personal factors in delinquency.) 

McCluslqr, Howard Y., “Hmv Community Agencies May Help svith 
Problems of Delinquency,” Jucenile Delirujuetictj and the Schools, 
47th Yearbook of the N.S.S.E., Part I (1948), pp. 191-213. (Discusses 
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what can be done by the community to relieve tension amons 
children.) ° 

Bumney, Jay, and Joseph P. hfurphy. Probation and Social Adfustment. 
New Brunswiclr, New Jersey: Hutgers University Press, 1932. Chapter 
3, “People in Trouble,” pp. 27-61; and Chapter 4, “Tlieir Social and 
Economic Background,” pp. 62-83. (Contains many short case histories 
and data concerning the environment of the delinquent and the 
criminal.) 

"Schools Help Prevent Deh'nquency,” Research Bulletin of the National 
Educational Association, XXXI, No. 3 (1953), pp. 99-131. (Deals 
with causes, incidence, and treatment of deh'nquency— extensive 
bibliography.) 

Teagarden, Florence M., Child Psychology for Professional Workers. 
Ne^v York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Chapter 14, “Behavior Difficul- 
ties,*' pp. 454-494. (Reviews numerous studies of delinquency and 
discusses the environmental factors that are related to delinquency.) 

Wltmer, Helen L., and Ruth ITotinsky (eds.), PersonaUitj in the Making 
{The Fact-Finding Report of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth). New York: Harper and Brothers, 1052. 
Chapter 5, "Income Level and Health of Personality,” pp. 104-134, and 
Chapter 6. “The Effects of Prejudice and Diserimination.” pp. 135- 
158. (Discussion of low income and discrimination as factors in the 
development of problem behavior.) 



CHAPTER 15 


The individual child in the classroom 


It U a basic premise of educators and psychologists that the child 
must be studied as a tchole. A study of the parts, no matter how 
ihorou^i, will never give a complete understanding of the vnder- 
hjing life forces. V/e study the facts and figures, the principles and 
problems basic to each aspect of human behavior, hut finally tee 
must apply this knowledge to the individual child in the classroom. 

We have been talking a great deal about the goals toward 
which children should be guided in their classroom learning ex- 
periences. But remember that you too are a learner, and that your 
study of children must also be directed toward a worth-while goal. 
Learning about the child’s physical, emotional, social, attitudinal, 
and intellectual de\’elopment must not be an end in itself. Nor can 
a knmviedge of motivation, learning, individual differences, and 
the general problems of children be a final professional goal, in- 
teresting though these topics may be in themselves. You must have 
a reason for acquiring this knowledge. 

Actually, the reason has been fairly obvious all along. We have 
constantly been aware of the use that you svill make of your 
knowledge later on. You know ttjat the reason for learning all 
you can about children is to de\'elop a better understanding of 
the needs and problems of the indixidual child in the classroom, 
and that to understand the Individual child you must learn a 
great deal about hmv children resemble and differ from one an- 
other. But after you have mastered all this information, you must 
finally focus your attention on how to appraise each child’s abili- 
412 
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lies, eiperiences, and goals and how to pal your hiowledge to 
use m guiding his development. 

There is no easy road to understanding the individu.Tl diild. Al- 
though there are certain basic prindpJes upon nhich we can draw- 
each child presents a new problem. Each child has needs, experi- 
ences, and abilities di/Ferent from those of any other clilld. If we 
are to succeed in our professional task of helping each cliild to 
achieve his maxinium possible growth, we must first determine 
where he is— we must become acquainted with him as an indi- 
vidual. Fortunately, special tedinlques have been doi’eloped for 
just that purpose and we must leam how to use them. 

But simply to master (he techniques is not enough. Altliough 
years of experience in working with children may give a teacher 
skill in guiding their behasior in the classroom, we still have no 
guarantee that he actually understands children— citiier children 
in general or the individual child. .Many teachers, for example, fail 
to notice any but the most obvious ph^-sical or behavioral <IifFe^ 
ences between cliildren. Altliough psychologists know that witli- 
drawal is a greater Uireat to the mental healti) of tlic child than fs 
a moderate amount of aggression, many teachers fail even to notice 
the symptoms of withdrawal. Or, even more unfortunate, a teacher 
ma)' consider the shy, introspective, somewhat isolated child a 
model of behavior and seek to encourage sudj behavior In him 
and in other cliildren. At the same t/mc, teachen are likely to 
unduly concerned over the noise and dust generated by behavior 
that ps)’chologically is much more desirable. 

So now kt us take all llmt we Jiave learned ofiout what is 
average in the different .aspects of development, and about (he 
individual variations that arise in any group, and see how we cm 
apply our general knowledge of children to Martha Jones, Sue 
Smith, and Phil Anefersorr— to the IndMdtal cljfldrrn in the class- 
room. Specifically, we shall sec wliat speci.d techniques we can use 
to become acquainted with the individual cldW, what behavioral 
clues we can use to detect his problems, what help wc can give 
him in setting realistic life goals, and what guidance wc cm offer 
him as he proceeds toward these goals. 
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Knoiuing the child 

To KNOW the child, we mmt have available varied, detailed infor- 
mation about his needs, problems, abilities, and present develop- 
mental status. This is information that we cannot obtain merely 
by observing the child in the classroom. We must enlarge our 
picture by drawing on information about his present and past 
problems at home, among his age mates, and in hw life in the 
community. 

Within the past few years there has been a rapid improvement 
in techniques for studying children. We are primarily interested 
here in those techniques that you, the classroom teacher, can use 
to advantage. There are many other techniques, of course, that 
require a great deal of special training and that are used only by 
the clinical psychologist or highly trained guidance worker — occu- 
pational interest tests, tests of personality’ and adjustment, and the 
so^alled projective de^’ices, for example. But you will not be us- 
ing these special tests until you have received special training in 
administering and interpreting them. You have a professional re- 
sponsibility not to undertake tasks that you are not fully competent 
to perform. Fortunately, howe^’er, you can administer group intel- 
ligence tests, educational achie\’ement tests, and many diagnostic 
tests, if you follow carefully the directions that are furnished for 
them. And these tests open up vast stores of reliable information 
about the individual child. 

In your day-by-day work with the child, you will draw on t%vo 
general ty^ss of information; (1) information that is gathered by 
the teaching team and that is accumulated over the years in 
cumulative record folders, and (2) information that you gather 
yourself by means of tests, by observing the child both inside and 
outside the classroom, and by observing his environment, including 
his parents, his peer group, and his community. 

The cumulalice record. Ordinarily, the cumulative record folder 
will be in the principal s oiHce or in the guidance director’s office. 
Kot only \\ill you use the information that is already there; you 
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^vil] also fumisli ne^v iDfonnabon in order to keep the record 
up-to-date and functional. At a miniwian. this record wiU tell you 
the cbilcls past grades and attendance record; it may also contain 
a few test scores, such as readling level and l.Q. At its best, it wOI 
give you a detailed developmental history of the child from his first 
year of school to the present time. It will give you valuable leads on 
the special problems that the child has met in the past and how he 
lias met them. It will also include records of conferences svith 
him and with his parents, data from many different hinds of 
educational tests, and anecdotal reports by his teachers. Lets mahe 
a brief examination of how we gather information ourselves, how 
it is gathered by the leaching team, and how such information 
helps us to understand the dhild. 

Test information. The specific tests that you may use in any one 
school are far too numerous for us to examine here. As you Imow, 
there are many different intelligence and educational achievement 
tests, as well as numerous tests of special skills, such as reading 
and writing. Then there are scales for deferminiDg Uie child’s 
socio-economic status, attitudes, and occupational interests, tests of 
emotional and social development, and diagnostic tests that indi- 
cate specific weaknesses and strengths in the various areas of edu- 
cational development.* 

Sometimes a whole battery of tests is used for gathering data on 
the child’s educational development. The results are recorded on 
what is called a “profile,” whidi is simply a handy way of showing 
the chad’s >veak and strong areas in cducaUonal growUi and his 
general standing in relaUon to other children of his age or grade. 

If we give the same test battery to the child every year or two, 
we can use profiles to point up the areas in which he has s1io«ti 
the greatest growth and those in which he has shown the least. 

A typical profile is shosvn in Fig. 1. 

What does this profile tell us about Jimmy Johnson? For one 
thing, it tells us tliat in nearly all areas he is well above the aver- 
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age child of his grade. And he seems particularly capable in 
arithmetic computation. But he has made much lower scores in 
arithmetic reasoning and the lowest score of all in paragraph mean- 
ing. These arc clues that we may want to pursue. For example. 
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ful obsen-ation of how he conducts himself in a variety of situa* 
tioM. Tlie psychologist has developed observational techniques to 
a h.gh point of efBciency. In general, he carefully selects the 
behavior that he wishes to observe and then mates numerous ob- 
ser\’ations of individual children for predetermined lengths of time. 
Often he uses special {arms for recording each child’s behavior. 
He may set up special problem situations so tliat he can compare 
the reactions of many different children to the same problem. 

lou can use tlic same general approach for studying the child's 
reactions both inside and outside the classroom, in groups and by 
himself, in freely cliosen activities and in prescribed activities, in 
the peer group and in schoolroom groups. You can broaden the 
range of your obscr\-ation by looking out at the child’s community, 
wdth its problems and opportunities, and by meeting bis parents 
and siblings in the scliool and in the home. Through careful ob* 
srn’ation, )'o» can identify the pressures that are acting on the 
child and the \va)'s in ^vh/ch he is responding to them. 

You sWU use nn informal approach rather than the special check 
lists and time-sampling techniques that the psychologist uses. But 
you must never fall into the habit of recording your observations 
carelessly or without plan. If you and the other teachers who will 
work wHth the child in the future arc to derive maximum value 


from your observations, you must learn how to record them in a 
meaningful fashion and you must plan the situab’ons from which 
you wish to obtain information. 

Ordinarily, you wll be interested in clues to the child’s prob- 
lems, his social and emotional growth, and his interests, altitudes, 
and standards of behavior. Your reports must be obJecUve and 
specific. They must be svritten out, because you cannot rely on 
your memory' either for your envn use after a period of time or for 


the use of other teachers. 

Tlie more varied the situations in which you observe the chUd, 
the mote valuable your lindfegs .vill be. After all, he spends oriy 
part of Ilfs time in llie classroom, am! bis bebawor outside the 
classroom may suggest to you fastis into mierpected aspects of 
his character. Notice how he behaves in the hallways, on the play- 
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ground and atHetic field, and, if possible, at borne. Learn to know 
the community, and observe children during their informal mo- 
ments at the motion pictures, on Coke dates, and during scavenger 
himts. 

Observational techniques have many advantages. They can be 
adapted for use with children of all ages and they require no 
equipment. Their primary advantage, however, is in their broad 
scope. They give a chance to study the child in many differ- 
ent t)’pes of natural conditions. They give you answers to ques- 
tions such as these: How does he react when his parents are \vith 
him? In other classes? With members of the opposite sex? With his 
peers? With older and younger diildren? With friends and stran- 
gers? 

Unless you can record your observations in an orderly fashion, 
ho\ve\’er, they will be of little long-range value. So let's look at 
one type of record that many schools now use. 

The anecdotal record. The anecdotal record is closely related 
to informal observational techniques. Everything that you observe 
will not, of course, be important enough to record permanently, 
since much of your time wiU be spent in becoming familiar uath 
the community and in discovering how hoys and girls of different 
ages tend to behave in it. In making the anecdotal record, you will 
want to concentrate on the truly significant incidents that you 
observe in the child’s behavior. If you are careful to record only 
pertinent incidents, and to record them in unambiguous, precise 
terms, you will help build up a precious store of information that 
wil increase your mvn understanding of the child and that will 
guide other teachers who will be working with the child in the 
future. 

^^^at incidents are pertinent and significant? Ordinarily, those 
that give us clues to the child’s needs and problems, and that 
reveal behavior that is out of bannODy with behavior typical of 
children of his age and sex. We know that nearly all children show 
hour-to-hour fluctuations In mood — they are serious, mischievous, 
.sad, or happy. And most children play sometimes by themselves 
and sometimes with othen; they behave in one way when they 
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^ wth their peers and in another way when they are with adults. 
These are normal fluctuations that merely reflect normal problems 
and interests. But behavior that is out of the ordinar)' indicates 
special problems and, perhaps, special experiences. For example, 
you expect young children to be more or loss dependent on adults; 
but here is a 10-year-old who clings to you and will not leave 
your side. You expect young children to ciy once in a whUe; but 
here is a 14-year-old who bursts into tears at the slightest provoca- 
tion. You expect children to be somewhat careless of their appear- 
ance; but liere is an adolescent who comes to class every day vrith 
uncombed hair and uotvasbed face. B}’ recording the incidents in 
wliich a child reveals unusual behavior of this sort, you gradually 
build up a detailed picture that suggests underlying causes and 
that tells you how he responds to various approaches. 

The anecdotal record must be objective and specific. It is no 
place for snap judgments and offhand theories. And an appraisal 
that occurs to you after you have observed an isolated incident 
may be proved completely invalid by the incidents Uiat occur 
in the following weeks and months. Becord only what happened, 
and the social setting in which it happened. Never make an entry 
like this: “John was insolent today." Such entries merely reflect 
your emotional reaction at the moment They say nothing about 
John or liow he responded to a situation. Notice how much more 
an entry like this one says: “In Monday s arithmetic class John never 
got started on his seartvork He twice broke the point on his pencil, 
asked to leave the room midivay in the period, and when he re- 


turned near the end of the period be appeared to liave been cry- 
ing. Though ordinarily he plays with a group of ba}s at recess 
time, he disappeared and 1 did not see him again until IJie chilrlren 
came back to the classroom." 

Often you will find that you do not understand just why the 
incident occurred or just vvliat ft means. But by potting together 
numerous episodes and by adding them to the other dah that 
you have, you can begin to recognixe the underlying patterns ami 
then can safely make plans to l.clp Iho d,iW. Keeping an aneclota 
record has only one real purpose: To giee us infcnnaOon tot urll 
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help us guide the child toward better solutions to his problems. 

Health and attendance records. Occasionally, we find valuable 
infoimation on a particular child in his health and attendance 
records. Illness of long duration and special physical handicaps 
often have significant emotional, social, and educational results 
that persist long after the child has regained his health or has 
overcome his handicap. During his siclcncss, he may have been 
overprotected at home, isolated from his peer group, or incapable 
of keeping up with his reading. The effects of such hardships often 
grow greater as time passes. If you can identify the developmental 
area in which the child is retarded and learn the reasons behind 
his difficulties, you will be in a much better position to plan 
experiences that wiW restore him to the developmental level ap- 
propriate to his ability and age. 

Health and attendance records provide other important informa- 
tion. If you find that a child suffers from a hearing defect, you 
can make adjustments in the seating arrangements. If a child has 
suffered convailsive seizures or fainting spells, you will know what 
to do if an emergency arises. Even more important, you will know 
how to avoid the situations that lead to emergencies. 

The case study. The case study is a technique for assembling and 
interpreting all the pertinent facts and observations about a given 
child. Unfortunately, teachers seldom make complete case studies 
of the children under their guidance. But this technique is widely 
used by psychologists and by guidance, social service, and mental 
health workers. Ordinarily, the case study is made only after a 
child's behavior has reached such a critical point that he is in danger 
of being expelled from school or even of being sent to a reformatory 
or mental hospital. Ideally, of course, treatment should occur much 
earlier than this if it is to be most effective. If the teaching team has 
done a good job of accumulating significant information, it is a fairly 
easy task to put it all together into a case study and to obtain any 
additional information that may be needed. The case study, ao- 
companied by a plan for treatment, deserves to be used far more 
than it is. Let's look at the general procedure for preparing a case 
study 
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First, we e-iamine the three most important clelerminants of (lie 
chUds behavior; (1) his past history, (2) his cuxient enWronment, 
and (3) his present abihUes, interests, and achievements. 

We assemble information on his past history from the cumulative - 
record, from parents, previous teachers, and from other adults who 
have kno%vii him for some time. To understand the child’s current 
environment, we need to know as much as we can about his home 
— not just who his parents are and how many brothers and sisters 
he has. We want to find out how the child is regarded by bis family, 
what special problems be faces at borne, and what attitudes and 
standards of beliavior he encounters there. We look for special 
problems that he may be encountering outside the home — in his 
peer group and in his neighborhood. Since the school itself is an 
important part of his present environment, we need to discover 
what his teachers think of him, what problems he meets in the 
classroom, and what general status be enjoys there. Most of all, 
we want to find out how the child sees himself, what he is inter* 
ested in, and what goals he has set for himself. 

In assembling information on the child’s present abilities, in* 
terests, and achievements, we can go directly to the school records. 

If they are complete, they will tell us all we need to know. If not, 
we may need to plan a battery of tests, including an indiridual 
intelligence test, if possible, and at least a reading test. \Vc may 
also feel that it is worth while to have a physician check on Ins 
physical condition. 

After sve have obtained all the information we need from these 
three sources, sve tiy to understand just wlial it means in terms of 
the individual child. Then, together >vith tile other members of 
the school team and perhaps with other interestetl adults, \vc u ork 
out a plan for aiding the child to acWwc hir needs in a socllll/ 
approved fashion. 

The case study’s most important contahulion comes only atlrr 
aU the inforaiaUOD has been nssemhled. Unless the data rfre care- 
fully interpreted, and unless a ss-orkable plan is devisrri for help- 
ing the clrild, tire case study Iras little or no value. Our goal is not 
to gather infomration, but to safeguard the cWld’s nel/are. UV 
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may need to make drastic modifications in his school program, we 
may decide to invite his parents to share in the planning, and al- 
most certainly we shall include the child himself in our planning 
sessions. 

The conference. As lime passes, you will find that you are having 
countless informal conferences with children. Some of the confer- 
ences will be short, some long; some in the classroom, others on the 
street or over a Coke; some with the child by himself, others with 
his parents or his peers. You will also want to schedule confer- 
ences when problems arise, when you need information, or when 
you merely wish to become better acquainted with the child. Sched- 
uled conferences, too, should be kept as informal as possible. 

Conferences, suggested either by you or by the child himself, 
are valuable for building mutual confidence and imderstanding. 
Unless you succeed in winning the cliUd s confidence, you can never 
hope to make your maximum contribution to his welfare. He must 
he comanced that you are fair, that you arc interested in his welfare, 
and that you respect him as an individual. 

Perhaps the most important type of conference is the one that 
pops up almost by accident. One child stays behind to talk after 
the others have left the classroom, or stops you in the hallway or 
on the street, or even comes to your home after school hours. Con- 
ferences of this sort frequently result from the child’s strong need to 
talk to an adult. As you talk with him, you may become aware of 
an important problem quite different from the one be brings up- 
You are in an especially good position to be of assistance, since the 
child has chosen you as the person from whom he is most ready 
to receive help. You must be especially alert to your opportunities. 
Otherwise you may overlook them or even repel the child's 
advances. 

Another tj-pe of teacher-pupil inlcr\’lew is the printed or mimeo- 
graphed questionnaire that is used for gathering information on 
interests, home background, and e\'cn emotional or social problems. 
You can either purchase ready-made questionnaires or dm-ise your 
oN\-n. •' 

Now' that \kc have considered ways in which wc can become 
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acqtmmlcd mth the chUd, lets examine some of the problems that 
may require special help from us. Although we have discussed 
some of these problems in detail in earlier chapters, we shall see 
here just what impact they have on the indi>'idual child. 


Recognizing deoiatiom 
in t/cuc/o/jmenf 

Any cinLD who deviates considerably in devclopraeut or u’bo has 
special environmental pressiues— these fend to go together— is 
likely to need a special measure of our understanding. We discussed 
many of the developmental deviations when we traced the physical, 
emotional, social, attitudinal, and intellectual development of 
children. And we examined special environmental problems when 
we studied the child who adopts antisocial bebaWor. 

As we know, children differ from one another in many ways. 
Different abilities interacting with different problems and different 
opportunities for solutions to pmblems create vast iod/vidual differ- 
ences svithin each group of children. Skill in leaching involves skill 
in guiding group behavior, but it demands much more than that It 
requires a moment-to-moment focus on the individual children 
within the group with a sijeciaJ kncnvledge of each child’s needs and 
problems. 

Intellectual deciatioiu. Professional teachers must be highly 
competent in recognizing intellectual deviations. Most teachers haw 
little trouble identifying the child of Io%v ability, but they frequently 
underestimate the abilities of the gifted child. As he grow’s older, the 
gifted child may achie^'e mental maturity well above that of his 
teacher — a situation that is uncomlortable for both the teacher and 
the child. Even if the iateVectaally gifted child and his teacher are 
in harmonv, the chances are that he is not sOmiiJated to Jeam at 
a rate in keeping with his capacity. Too frequently he is reu-arded 
for filling in as errand boy. proctor, or assistant teacher, sometimes 

at the expense of bis social adjustment. 

When the gifted chfid is identified through tlie use of intelh'gence 
tests. Us teachers may regard him as a tal- rather than as a child 
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wiil^strengthen his self-reliance and self-esteem. 

Fmnfional dentations. Many of the children you work with otU 
be struEoling with problems that they cannot solve. In one way M 
other 'they show signs of the emotional tension that these pm 
C Svl l-ted.^erienced teachers learn to interpret these 
signs^osl subconsciously. Actually, they are respondmg to c ^ 
orndded by the behavior of the group or the chdd High v , 
fast, loud talking (or. in some cases, the buzz of 
muscular tension, and rapid movemen^these are 
group tension. For the individual child, the signs are much the sam 
His Vision makes him different from the rest of the group. He 
Kstless. he cannot stick to a task, he may he a nuisance to 4e group 
,mlTo the teacher. Or his unsolved problem may so thoroughly 
occuDV his attenUon that he cannot even thinh about his assign- 
ment or about the other students. He may ^\^thdra^v from a 
contacts. Speech defects are stUl another sign of tension. Most stu - 
tering and stammering results from emotional tension rather than 
from'^a physical disability in the speech mechanism. 

\Vhat, specifically, can you do to help the cliild who is under 
ses-ere emotional tension? First, you can be careful not to add to 
his problems — ^he already has more than he can handle. Second, you 
can supply him with opx»ortuniUes to gain the security that be W 
desperately needs. You can give him your sjTnpathetic understand- 
in<r and try’ to see that he gains full acceptance in the group. From 
this point on, you must proceed with extreme caution. Take the 
child srith a speech defect for example. Does he need more atteo- 
lion, or lias he had too much already? How can you safely help him 
to dcN-elop confidence in himselP How can you get help on this 
problem? If there is a psychologist or a counseling specialist m 
your school, you will certainly talk the situation c'-er with hiim 
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And you wiH want all the infoimati'on you can get before you do 
Jmything that might add to the child's problems. FinaDy. you can 
obser\'e the child unobtrusively and take advantage of eve^ 
opportunity for informal, friendly conferences with him. You may 
find a way to relieve some of his pressures through finding his 
special interest or ability. His hobby may become a bridge to freer 
oral communication. 

Social deviations. Deviations seldom travel alone. A deviation in 
one area of development is almost always accompanied by devia- 
tions in other areas. Although the withdrawn child shows symptoms 
that indicate social deviations, the chances are (hat his basic prob- 
lems are emotional in nature. But in every case you must start with 
the symptoms and then try to work back to the underlying causes. 
Since the classroom is, after all, a group situation, symptoms of 
deviations in social development tend to rise to the surface and show 
themselves in a readily recognizable manner. Consequently, mucli 
of your attention xvill be directed torvard tbe individual child’s 
problems in finding his place hi the social group. 

One of your most important professional tasks is to help children 
to Join together in a democratically functioning group in which each 
child is aware of his own worth and feels free to contribute to tbe 
solution of group problems. The withdrawn child and the domi- 
ceering child are tbe greatest threats to the functioning of such a 
group. So, in order to safeguard the welfarerof both the individual 
child and the group as a whole, you must make a realistic attempt 
to help these children overcome the problems that have forced 
them to deviate from cooperative group behavior. 

men you deal with social deviations in the classroom, you will 
need to be aware of the special nature of the social group that }-ou 
and tbe children make up. It differs in many respects from most 
other social groups. For one thing, each cliild lias his own goals, 
and naturally enough his first interest is in attaining them. He may 
also be interested in group goals, but they are of secondary impor- 
tance to him. If you can lead each child to an awareness that the 
most effective approach to individual goals is to w’ork toward group 
goals, you will succeed in reducing social deviaUons to a minimum 
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Your own role as teacher-leader is also unique. Instead of trying 
to inHuence and cajole the group into taldng concerted action, you 
wll be working with the individual children, realizing that their 
particular problems and goals are more important to them than 
blind allegiance to the group. You ^viIl seldom think of the group 
as an entity in itself, since you will be more concerned, minute by 
minute, with the individual children who make up the group. 

The teachers responsihility 
as a counselor 

Kno^vikc the indivadual child and his special problems and abilities 
is merely a preliminar)’ step in carrying out your professional 're- 
sponsibility to him. Your ultimate contribution centers around the 
question of >vhat you can do to help him identify desirable goals 
that are within his reach. And, haWng identified the goals, you must 
determine how much guidance you can and should give him in 
attaining them. 

In recent yean, working udlh the individual child has developed 
into a professional specialty called “child guidance and counseling" 
Actually, the trend is for all teachers to become more and more 
competent in using the specialized techniques appropriate in this 
work. Nearly all school counselors, even those who devote fuU 
time to counseling, are former teachere who have found that work 
with the individual child is particularly rewarding. Their initial 
interest in working with the individual child has led them to seek 
more and more training in diagnostic and counseling procedures. 

There are three general ty’pes of counseling interview: educa- 
tional, vocational, and personaL They arc all closely related and 
sometimes all three take place concurrently as we discuss problems 
with the child. But we shall consider them separately here, in order 
to sec what each ty'pe has to offer. 

Educafionnl counseling. Most of the time, we use indirect 
methods to guide the child’s c^ducational grovvlh. We use assign- 
ments, examinations, and day-tcMlay appraisals of the child’s efforts 
to help him develop desirable study methods, find rewarding c-v- 
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penences, and establish desirable objectives. But someUmes the 
child may need more than ftis-be may need special Individual 
help as he seeks to determine his goals and solve his individual 
educaUonal problems. And that is when educaaonal coumeling 
enters the picture. 

Suppose a child has a reading disability. First, we give him a 
^agnostic reading test to locate his specific weaknesses. Then, if he 
is reasonably mature, we suggest certain procedures tlmt wU help 
him to overcome his disability. At the high-school or college level, 
educaUonal counseling helps os to \vork with the many students of 
adequate ability who do not know how or when to study. An in- 
formal conference on effective study habits often helps them to see 
their problem and to correct it. For example, a high-school sopho- 
more may need to ;vork out a realistic study schedule or to identify 
specific vocabulary terms that interfere with his understanding of 
chemistry. A college freshman may need help in mastering efficient 
methods of taking notes, or preparing for examioalions, or recog- 
nizing (he type of reading approach that a particular subject 
requires. 

Sometimes it is more valuable for the child to work through to bis 
owm solutions during a counseling session. If you are skillful enough, 
you can lead him to evaluate fiis own progress in a particular 
course, or to decide for himself what be wants to accomplish in a 
given study program. 

Since parents have a direct influence on how a child approaches 
bis educational problems, you will often want to invite them to 
participate in educational conferences. Suppose the school feels 
that a child with a certain handicap needs the help offered in 
a special class or a special school. If (he situation is explained to 
the child’s parents in a straightforward, informal conference, they 
^vill realize that the school is offering a special opportunity and 
that it is not penalizing the child for his handicap. In a conference 
of this sort, the principal or the guidance director n-ill assume 
maior rcsponsibilit)', but you must be prepared to participate and 
to explain why you feel that the chUd is in need of spedal assistance. 
Vocational counseling. The forces that ultimately lead a child to 
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his choice ot a life career begin to operate during the early years 
of childhood. The guidance that you provide will have a strong 
influence on whether or not the child malces a wise choice. If he 
aspires to a level beyond his abilities, he is bound to suffer tensions 
before he finally makes a realistic adjustment of his goal. If he aims 
too low, he may find his life work uninteresting and unrewarding. 
If he has no vocational aim at all, he is likely to achieve far less 
than he is capable of achieving. And if he chooses a vocation solely 
on the basis of glamour, prestige, or financial reward, he may be 
disappointed and unhappy in his life work. 

How can you help the child to make a wise vocational choice? 
Primarily by seeing to it that he has access to all the information he 
needs on ^ o\vn abilities and on the qualifications required by 
various vocations. A special vocational counselor can give him tests 
that will help him discover the occupations for which his interests 
and abiHties best qualif)' him. But lacking a special counselor, the 
teaching team must cooperate in providing him svith the necessary 
information. 

You can contribute to this task in the regular instructional prO" 
gram. Children are studying the work done by the engineer, doc- 
tor, lawyer, teacher, postman, factory worker, and farmer when they 
study geography, citizenship, and other social studies. And you are 
helping the child to prepare for his adult occupation when you 
teach him to develop-.good work habits, to pay attention to the 
task at hand, and to appreciate the need, dignity, and rewards of 
work. 

Beyond thb general guidance, you can make available to the 
child spedfic information on the vocations that seem to catch his 
interest Not that you should try to influence his final choice by 
emphasizing your oum predispositions and interests. Instead, you 
must see to it that he has a chance to learn what training various 
occupations require, what specific kinds of work are done in various 
occupations, and what rewards these occupations give. Boys some- 
times set their hearts on becoming a civil engineer because of a 
romantic notion that an engineer is someone who receives acclaim 
and prestige for somehow dreaming up beautiful bridges and 
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monumental dami. They fail fa «e (he mathematfeal profeency 
that ,i requmed, the thoman* of hmiis of talning, and the months 
Spent bending over a drawing board. 

You JiavD many resources for helping the child to get the voca- 
tional information that he needs. A ^^sit to a university or high- 
school occupational counseling center will give )'ou no idea of The 
many publication? that describe vaifouit vocations. Once you dis- 
cover that a child is interested in a specific occupation, encourage 
him to talV to adults who arc actively folloiving that occupation. 
If you find that several children aie interested in the same voca- 
tional area, suggest that they appoint a committee to interview 


qualified specialists in that area. You can Jjclp plan career da)-s, 
when representatives of different vocations arc invited to the 
school to meet witli interested ^tuden^5. If there is a college in tho 
vicinity, suggest that it send a counseloj to taJlc to higbscheci 
students about the different occupations for which (he college 
offers training. Another possibili^ is to build a class project around 
the problem of making a wise vocational choice. Each child makes 
a tentative choice and then galhcB information that he presents to 
the other class members. 


Personal coumehng. In a sense, all counseling is personal coun- 
seling. Hut the term is used to refer specifically to the guidance you 
offer children Jn facing their day-to-day problems as members of a 
social group. Although personal counseling has become a highly 
specialized profession, you cannot pass oil (he responsihiiity along 
to the eyperts. Because of your intimate relationship with individual 
children in (he classroom, niuclr of the responsibility for providing 
>vise counsel must be yours. 

A child with a serious personality problem, of course, needs the 
help of a (rained psydioloeisl But M no ps)-cho!ogist is arailaHe, 
you must do youi best to raalu available to t).e diiW the beucEls cl 
your wide ejporience and great knowledge. Even problems that at 
first glance seemed eltremely giaws andpiossing have been known 
to vespoml to sympathetic undejslanding limn a ckisstoom teacher. 
Bui nev« presume to treat ptoWeniS tliat ara beyend your training 
and eaperience. Jn an emorgene)-, however, you may be able to give 
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. disturbed child temporary distance and even help to 
pare hin. for professional treatment as soon as 

general procedures that psychologists follow in personal 

rs « r. 

<- «>■ -» >-•; 'S 

out is relatively unimportant What is important is diat the 
himseU comes to a clear understanding of the situahon, an , 

1 ’ntt oil i\\& nossibilities, discovers the best solution for him 
B^ashi^ careful questions, you can help the chfld to realize t a^ 
cirtain solutions wiU only lead him to bigger problems later on. Yo 
can open up to him courses of acHon that he may not have thou^ 
of by himself-ways of earning extra money, for example or ot de- 
veloping certain social sWlls, or of regaining the respect of ^ peers, 
or of overcoming handicaps that have isolated him from the group- 
But never forget that the final decision must be made by the clii 
himself. If you usurp his right to make decisions, you wfil make i 
increasingly difficult for him to work out solutions to future proD- 


Obviously you cannot learn all you need to know about counseling 
in a few hours, or even a few weeks, of study. All we can do here 
is to identify some of your responsibiliUes and point out some of e 
professional tasks that you must prepare to undertake. The compe- 
tence that you develop in counseling children and adolescents must 
come largely from your experience and aptitude in working with 
them. But be sure that your experience does lead to increased com- 
petence. and does not degenerate into a series of mechanical, un- 
inspired “little talks.” If you are to see how one child differs from 
another, and if you are to help each child solve his individual prob- 
lems, you must be constantly on the alert— you cannot become a 
passive spectator. 
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expert are many. He is qualified to handle cases ol maladjustment 
that are outside your training or experience. He is skilled in plan- 
ning and administering tests, and is competent to administer and 
interpret individual intelligence tests and personality tests that 
require special training. Nloreover, he has the time to spend on 
individual problems. He is free of the minute-by-minute details of 
classroom routine and is able to concentrate on difficult situations 
that you could not possibly spare Uie time for. 

But what if you find yourself in a small school that does not have 
a full-time specialist? One thing you can do is to seek special train- 
ing in counsehng so that you can enrich your professional activities 
with skills in using guidance techniques. Perhaps other members of 
the teaching team will also have special training. By sharing the 
responsibilities, you can succeed in doing a creditable, job of pro- 
viding special guidance for the children. In some areas, several 
small schools have joine<l together to employ a trained specialist 
whom none of them could have aUorded by themselves. 

Specialized training in guidance and counseling, then, is valuable 
in the school’s attempts to help children reach their goals. But even 
more valuable are the interest, the sympathy, the responsiveness, 
and the understanding that you show for the individual child. The 
school, after all, is more concerued with preventing maladjustment 
than with curing it. And your behavior in the classroom — the way 
you regard each child when be is working along smoothly as well 
as the way you respond to him when he nms head-on into prob- 
lems— has a direct influence on his ability to work out long-range 
attitudes and habits that will give stability to his life long after he 
has left the classroom. Guidance must start before problems arise- 
If you can assure the child opportunities to fulfill his needs for secu- 
rity, recognition, and new experiences, you will be providing him 
with the most valuable guidance that the school can offer. 

Conclusions 

The aiiLD cannot speak in the technical language of educational 
psj-chology. He cannot say, “My parents have rejected me. 1 am 
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\idual,’’ pp. 391-450. (Excellent discussion of the many techniques 
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haWor,” pp. 21-41. (Extremely v-aluable discussion of what items of 
beha^'ior ate significant.) 

Hjines, James L., Understanding Tour Child. Kerv York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. (A tremendously interesting and informativ'e book. Every 
teacher — and every parent — should read it.) 

Torgerson, Theodore L., Studying Children. New York; The Dij'den 
Press, 1947. (Contains nuny specific suggestions for obtaining in- 
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Results in Public Schools. New York*. Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
(Discusses the use and selection of tests and the interpretation of 
test results.) 
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The menial health of 
the teacher 


If ICC are to g^uUlc children toward emotional health, we must 
insure that the cncironment is conducive io good emotional adjust’ 
jHcni. i'lncc the teacher Is an important part of this environment, 
the mental health of the teacher is of concern to all Thus, for the 
teacher mental health becomes an important professional os well os 
an important personal goal. 

So far, we have been talking only about the child— the problems 
he faces, the solutions be works out, and the progress he makes. 
And that is as it should be. The modem school is a child-centered 
school, and your first rcsponsibili^ is to insure the child’s healthful 
progress to%vard sodally acceptable goak. J5ut svhat about the 
problems that you, the teacher, must face? If you are to guarantee 
a wholesome ci.issroom atmosphere, you must give thought to your 
oum mental health and well-being. If you are unable to overcome 
your OUT! problems, you can hardly hope to guide children tonnrd 
happy, well-adjusted lives. 

Tlien, too, j’oii have an unmedialc, personal interest in leading 
a rewarding life. No matter how sincerely dedicated you ate to your 
career as a teacher, you roust continue to function as an adult 
member of the community in which you mate your home. You will 
have to adjust to the situations that aU adults in the community 
experience, plus certain other situations that are peculiar to your 
position as a pubUc-school teacher. So, for both professional and 
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personal reasons, you «tII be interested in niaintainiDg a bigb lev’el 
of mental and emotional adjustment In the classroom, your per- 
sonal!^' has an impact on every diOd, in eveiy' area of his des'elop- 
ment It affects his feeling of security and self-esteem, his attitudes 
and standards of beharior. If you are unhappy, dissatisfied, or inse- 
cure, you %vill create an atmosphere of insecurity among the chil- 
dren who depend on )*ou for leadership. With the lengthening of 
the school day and the school year in recent decades, and the 
extension of education toward both the infant and the adult levels, 
the teacher s influence in the dassroom has become more and more 
important 

Think of the effect that one maladjusted eIementaty’'-schooI 
teacher can have on the school community, for example. Each school 
year, about 25 children are under his direct influence for a total of 
about 1,000 hours for each child, or 25,000 -child-hours. Over a 
period of years, the cumulative effect of his influence can he tremen- 
dous. 

But your Influence need not be harmful. You can use those same 
hours to exert a beneficial influence on the children you work with. 
True, teaching presents certain problems that other professional 
workers do not encounter. If you enjoy working with people, hervv- 
ev'er, and if you sincerely believe in the importance of teaching, 
you will find that j'our chosen profession offers j-ou opportunities 
for, a rich, rewarding life that you could find in no other career. 

The big question^ then, is this: How can you succeed in your 
firing as well as in your leaching? And that question leads us 
directly to two others: 

3. Wiat personal problems arc peculiar to teaching? What pro- 
fessional problems? And as a corollarj' of these questions, what 
personal ami professional goals can you set for vourseU? 

2. Wliat are the personal rewards of teaching? W'ill these ress'ards 
give you an adequate measure of the security, recognition, and nesv 
, experiences tint you need? 

Let's try to anal)-zc the job of the teacher to see if we can deter- 
mine his special problems and special re^vards. 
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Your special probletns 
as a teacher 

Avvlts as «'eH ns cfiifdrcn w-ant security, self-esteem, the esteem of 
others, and an I’nterestjng life. And marriage and a family, luxuries, 
rest, and relaxation are as important to teachers as they are to an 
adult iti any other occupation, Cbmmuni^ forces that compel the 
teacher to adopt an unsatisf)-mg pattern of life lead ineritably to 
tension and unhappiness, 

hfost of your personal problems w'ill center around one of four 
general areas: (1) Leading a normal adult community life. (2) 
Working in a coopcrati\ e and friendly manner with fellow teachers 
and administrators. (3) Woridng with children both inside and 
outside the classroom. {4) Creating and maintaining a normal 
family life. You will find, too, that special professional problems and 
goals nto closely intcnvos'cn with these personal matters. Since you 
have professional as well as personal respoitfibilities, you will \vanl 
to Improve your skill constantly and, to advance in your profession. 

Lot's look at each of these areas and see what you as an indi- 
vidual can do to meet the problems that will be arising In the years 
ahead. 

Lending a normal community life. Naturally enough, you will 
want to become a fully accepted adult member of the commuoity 
in which j ou live. But acceptance by the community is not always 
as easy for teachers to win as it is for other adults. For one thing, 
many adults find it dilficult to accqil teachers us persons because 
of their experiences with tliem in the past They remember only 
that teacliers have been dominating and superior penons to be 
feared and respected. Even after he has become an adult, the former 
student finds it dilBcult to think of a teacher as an equal in age, 
interests, and general knowledge. So you miy have a harder time 
winning community acceptance than the barber or the engineer 
does. 'Hie danger is that you may be tempted to retreat from the 
community and to form social ties only with other teachers. 
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Tiie male teacher has certain advantages here. By marrying into 
the community or by bringing his family to live with him, he can 
join in the social life offered by the church, country club, bridge 
groups, and other community organizations. Bui the unmarried 
woman teacher has more trouble forming community ties. By the 
time she has completed her college training, she is probably 21 
years old. Most of the men of her age group in the average small 
community are either married or have already chosen their marriage 
partner. Still she would like to choose a man with an education 
comparable to her own, of her own age or somewhat older, and 
with no current emotional ties. Unfortunately, all or nearly all the 
men in the community are eliminated by these qualifications. Or 
the unmarried woman teacher may already have made at least a 
tentative choice of a mate. The chances are that he is attempting to 
establish himself in a business or profession in another community, 
or perhaps he is continuing his educaton. 

These are problems that you will have to meet and solve. If you 
are to perform at top efficiency, you must feel that people in the 
community value you as an individual and respect your professional 
ability. Both men and women need to be accepted by members of 
their own sex and by the community as a whole. Yet you cannot 
win status and develop close, rewarding friendships until you have 
lived in the community long enough for people to get to ^o\v you 
and to appreciate your >vorth. Full acceptance grows from satisfying 
relationships and mutual confidence, both of which require time 
and effort. 

But how can you be sure that the time and effort you spend will 
lead to full community membership? There is no way to be ab- 
solutely sure, of course, but experienced teachers have offered some 
suggestions that will help you. 

1. Adjust to community life. Avoid behavior that conflicts directly 
with community standards. Even within the same state, one com- 
munity may prize certain standards, ideals, beliefs, and behavior 
patterns that are quite different from those considered desirable by 
another. If you are to win acceptance for yourself, you must first 
demonstrate your own acceptance of what your fellow citizens hold 
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raluable Conformity need not mean that you must abandon your 
individually. It does mean that you must treat accepted behavior 
pallems with respect and courtesy. You can exert leadership in 
community fife and draw on the slrengtli of comuiimily support 
only if you first prove your good faith to your fellow citizens. 
Behavior that conforms to communit)' standards is a matter of 
courtesy as welj as a professional obligation. And courtesy will go 
a long way toward assuring your acceptance into full membership 
in the adult community. 

2. Join organized communiUj groups. When you move to the 
community in which you are to teach, your first acquaintances will 
probably be limited to fellmv teadiers. As time goes on, hou’ever, 
)'Ou must extend j’our circle of friends to include people who have 
other interests. Otherwise, they will feel that you really prefer to 
Spend all your time with professional associates. Before you realize 
it; you may find j'ojurelf unable to escape from your little circle, 
and, even more unfortunate, your interests may become so harrosv 
that you no longer desire to become an active member of the com- 
munity. To avoid this danger, make a point of joining with people 
your own age in activities that the community values. Take part 
in the church choir, in preparing church programs, or in other com- 
mittee work. Show a wUingness to take on any reasonable group 
responsibility, from organizing a program to ^vashing dishes. 

The groups open to you will, of course, vary from community to 
community. Male teachers often find that membership in one of 
the ser\'ioe clubs gives them a chance to become acquainted wth 
men who are interested in making the community a going concern. 
Women teachers who join the Business and Professional Women 
or the League of Women Voters enjoy opportunities to meet other 
ivomen wlio are interested in community affairs and welfare. 

Another community enterprise that will be open to you is adult 
education — not as a'teacher but as a student! By the end of the 
school day you may feel that you have had enough of classroom 
routine But tr>' your hand at ceramics, silversmithing. wood- 
wmrkin^r, n-ping, business Javv. bridge, or music. You may find the 
experience more refreshing and rmvarding than you expect And 
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adult education classes give you a chance to cooperate with people 
in an atmosphere that is conducive to building new fnendsh.ps. 

3 Giuc time to community melfare. Simply joinmg community 
groups, however, is not enough. You must he willing to give g^er- 
Lly of your time and your ahUity. The lasvyers responsibih^ to 
the immunity does not cease when he locVs his offire door at the 
end of the day. Nor does your responsibility eease when you walk 
out of the school building. You can become an accepted member ot 
your adopted community only if you are willing to share responsi- 
baity for its welfare. 

4. Doni talk shop. Few occupational groups are more prone than 
teachers to indulge in “talking shop.” And shop talk is the surest 
route to sodal quarantine. It leads to a constant narrowing of 
your own interests and viewpoints. If you are to be an interesting 
rampanion for your acquaintances in the community, you will have 
to show them that you are interested in things other than LQ-% 


projective techniques, and developmental patterns. 

I 5. Cooperate, dont dominate. Since many adults have learned in 
childhood to feel insecure in the presence of teachers, you must be 
especially careful not to threaten their security and self-esteem in 
your social contacts wth them. 

Many teachers, particularly those who have taught for several 
years, find that the very leadership qualities that make for good 
leaching work against their getting along well with members of the 
community- They feel compelled to lead and direct any activity 
in which they participate. Be constantly on your guard against 
seeminff to dominate group activities. Even though you foUcrw the 
same democratic procedures that you follow in the classroom, your 
hehaN-ior may be interpreted by your co-workers as a threat to their 
security and self-esteem — an attitude that is hardly conducive to 


a climate of friendliness. 


Working with feUotc-teachers. Teaching is a cjooperative job in 
which we share responsibilities with other teachers and with super- 
visors. Even in the elementary school, we must integrate this year's 
plans with what the child did last year and what he will be doing 
next year. Teachers and administrators need to plan together, work 
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together, end share mfaroatioo if they are to make their marimum 
cowribiiltoo to the Childs welfare. Fortunately, this kind of coopera- 
tion leads to many pleasant social moments— at lunch and durine 
informal meetings. To be happy in work as highly cooperaUve x 
teaching, you must like and respect your fellow workers and you 
roust in turn be respected and Iftcd by them. As in any occupation, 
yuu must he on guard against certain pitfalls. Here are some of 
the most common ones: 

Don’t be too concerned over the fine lines of distinction between 
your authority and that of a fellow teacher, or behveen your 
authority and that of a supervisor or a parent. Accept the fact that 
your English class or your science class will be disrupted from time 
to time by plays, debates, and athletics. Don’t become upset rvhen 
a special art or music teacher forgets that he is to have “your" 
children for only fifteen minutes. Remember that your major inter- 
est is to promote the child’s total growth. 

Do your part to keep the teaching team operating as a whole. 
Don't join special in-groups. Do all you can to welcome new 
teachers as respected, trusted colleagues. 

Don’t feel that suggestions made by supervisors or other teachers 
are personal threats. Bj' accepting constructive criticism, you may 
be able to gain a friend as well as to improve your professional 
performance. 

Win your advancements because you have earned them. Call 
forth the enthusiastic endorsement of your fellow teachers, not 
their grumbling resentment. Remember that the best way to prove 
fliat you know your business is to show appreciation of the contri- 
butions of others. When you underrate your co-workers, you simply 
reveal your own deficiencies. 

Don’t convince yourself that your own specialty is so important 
that it should receive more and more of the child s time at tiie ex- 
pense of other areas. Don’t demand the newest equipment, the 
bat clMsreoro, and the most brilliant stndanls. Be nilUng to do 

more than TOUT share of the ungJamoroiB job!. ^ 

Above ail don’t hesitate to orb for adrice or assistance. Dont 
beeome a burden to others, but give them a chance to help yon 
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when you need help. You will gain their esteem as well as their 
adWee. 

Effective teaching cannot be carried on behind closed classroom 
doors. You must respect the judgment of others on the subject 
matter that you are to teach and the procedures that you arc to 
use. Your administrator has a responsibility for building the smooth 
and efficient team action that leads to an integrated curriculum. 
He has a right to expect team action from a staff of professional 
teachers. Many problems of subject-matter content, teaching method, 
and discipline’ will remain your responsibility, of course. But the 
members of the teaching team must attain a high degree of integra- 
tion and cooperation if they are to avoid overlapping and spotty 
coverage- 

As you can see, doing a shtllful job of teaching the children for 
whom you are directly responsible is not enough. You must also 
share in the responsibilities of the team. You must make the same 
concessions and assume the same responsibilities that you did when 
you sought full acceptance by your fellow students, by the members 
of a sorority or a fraternity, or by a church group. Socially skillful 
adults make concessions and assume responsibilities every day of 
their community life. 

Working with children. When you go out as a beginning teacher, 
fresh from the college campus, you will need to make some im- 
mediate adjustments in your riewpoint The teacher’s attitudes 
are necessarily different from the student’s attitudes. As a teacher, 
you will be responsible for guiding the behavior of others and for 
displaying leadership. Your beharior must take on a new consistency 
and a new steadiness. 

\Vhene\-er you are among students, you will be under their close 
scrutiny. You must control your reactions to situations that as a 
student wu may have enjoyed freely and openly. In the classroom, 
students will take their cues from your behavior. If you do not 
approach important rvork seriously and with purpose, neither will 
they. You will see your o>vn attitudes, habits of attention, regard 
for others, courtes)', and conduct reflected directly in their behavior, 
^ou have probably noticed how a group of students may be noisy. 
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nid^ and inattentive mih me teacher and quiet courteous, and 
attentive an hour later with another. How can you enlist the 
students' attention and interest? Much depends on your getUng a 
pod start. You do more to set the atmosphere in the first class meet- 
ing than you will be able to do at any later date. Once you Iiave 
finished )’our college courses in history, English, and science, you 
should know more than enough about these subjects to teach classes 
in them successfully. Your big problem will be to create an atmos- 
plrere in wbicb elFective learning takes place. 

Not that you should lose jour sense of humor or your liJdng for 
boys and girls. These very traits are most important to your success. 
But remember that it is much easier to change a reserv-ed, serious, 
businesslike classroom atmosphere into a more human, friendly, 
and cooperative situation than it is to change it in the other direc- 
tion. You will certainly need to become well acquainted with indi- 
vidual boys and girls before you can acquire tlieir complete confi- 
dence. But you cannot become a working leader in the class by 
acting as if you were a fellow student Both children and parents 
will tend to judge your worth by the \'aluc that you set on yourself. 

It is important to your ment^ health as well as to your profes- 
sional success for you to gain the confidence, respect, and coopera- 
tion of students. Their esteem for you will satisfy one of the 
strongest of your psychological motives. Year after year, thousands 
of teachers find tlieir greatest satisfaction in the affection and 
esteem shown them by tlie students they work with in the ciass- 
room. Moreover, the attitudes that adults in the community sliow 
tovrard you will be determined in large part by the attitudes their 
children show. By creating an effective learning situation, you will 
be satisfying many of your own psj-ch<^ical needs, as well as the 
psychological needs of your students. 

Your owm attitude toward the problems that arise from day to day 
is an important element in building an effective learning situation. 

A calm, ^veil-integrated approach on your part encourages «lm. 
well-integrated behavior on the part of the pupil. If you are domi- 
nating. demanding, and exrifabic. mil have insecure, meff.ctual 
pupils. 
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Mainlainmg a normal pmitij life. There is considerable evidence 
that most maiiicd persons, both male and female, are better ad- 
justed than are single persons. One reason may be that well-adjusted 
persons tend to marry and poorly adjusted persons tend to remain 
single. Certainly marriage seems to be the only satisfactory solu- 
tion for the sex drives, and it is an important factor in winning full 
acceptance by the communit)*. 

For the professional teacher, this problem of normal family life 
is especially important True, many unmarried teachers are well 
adjusted and succeed in satisfying their life needs through their 
work with others. But ordinarily the teacher who, through choice, 
or because of family problems, lack of social adjustment or com- 
munity pressures, remains unmarried is a poor emotional risk. 

During World War II, the policj' of hiring only unmarried women 
teachers became, from necessity', obsolete. Since many young, un- 
married women left teaching to enter industry' and the anned serv- 
ices, more and more married women bad to be hired, ^\^)en condi- 
lioos returned to normal after the U'ar, there was no general return 
to the policy' of requiring that women teachers remain single. 

Of course, marriage creates special problems for the woman 
teacher. If she tries to be a teacher, homemaker, and mother all at 
the same time, at least one of her roles is bound to suffer, and she 
may' become inadequate in all three. The tensions that arise as 
she striv'es to carry' out all her responsibilities may in time threaten 
her mental health. Her experiences with her own children may 
make her teaching richer and more effective, but her children may 
suffer insecurity because of her absence from home. When she is 
at home with them, she may be overtired and less effective as a 
parent Then, too, a teacher-mother cannot be expected to give her 
best to teaching when she has left her o%vn child at home ill. If she 
stay’s home with him, it means that the school administrator must 
fill her place w’ith a substitute. As a result, the progress and security 
of the children in the classroom are threatened. 

Improcing teaching as a ‘profession. Because the cost of yotir 
salary' ordinarily is paid directly by the taxpayer of the community 
but your work does not result in easily’ seen and quicklv counted 
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returns, it is difficult for taipayers to realize Uni Here are diSer- 
ences m the quality of work done and the results ateomplished hy 
tlie inexpert or inetperienced teacher and the expert and erne- 
rienced teacher. 


One way to raise the status of the teaching profession is to edu- 
cate the public to recognize the professional nature of the icork that 
the teacher does. The main goal of your professional organizations 
is not so much to demand appropriate status and salary for teachers 
as to impro\’e standards within the profession and to mahe citizens 
asvare that competent teaching should be properly ren-arded. You 
can ^vorl: most effectiv'ely tou'ard this goal hy joining your efforts 
with those of cooperative teacher organizations. 

Fiftj’ years ago, when the small community was a relatively inde- 
pendent economic and social unit, the status of each person was 
determined by his personal competence, education, cooperatis^ness, 
and general willingness to contribute to the common welfare. Id 
such a comniuoity, the teachers status was relatively high. How- 
ever, developments in transportation and communicaticaj have 
broken do^vn the small, cohesh-e community units. As a result, 
a new criterion— salary— has been adopted for ascribing status 
to the indiwdual. In our sodety, salary lias become an almost uni- 
versal yardstick for determining tbe individual's prestige, both in 


his owm ej'es and in tlie eyes of olbe/s. Jt has become, more and 
more, the criterion by which personal worth is measured. Perhaps 
this tendency is inevitable, since as persons move from small groups 
to large groups they find it more difficult to make direct appraisab 
of one another and cast ahovt for some more objective measure. 

Adolescents choose a profession partly on tlie basis of horv much 
status they feel it wUl bring them. If teaching is to attract the sti- 
perior adolescent— and it must— we roust insure that it has high 
prestige in the community at large. Adequate salaries are not paid 
simply because an indii idual or a group wants them, or needs them, 
or feels abused without them. They are paid only if the purchaser 
feels that the ser%'ice offered is worth the price. He must be con- 
vinced tliat the service is worth while. 

^Vhat does all this mean to us as teachen? It means first that we 
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must obtain maximum professional training and make full-time, 
high-level professional contributions to the community. It also 
means sharing intimately in community life so that our fellow 
citizens can recognize the value of our contributions. In short, we 
must provide a high-quality professional service that we can sell to 
the community at a fair price. In addition to financial rewards, we 
shall enjoy the increased esteem of others, increased self-esteem, and 
the assurance that the best young people are being attracted to the 
teaching profession. 

What administrators expect of teachers. Your supervisor or ad- 
ministrator will look at problems from an entirely different view- 
point from yours. He is responsible for integrating the efforts of all 
the teachers into a unified program. He is less interested in the 
performances of individual teaching stars than he is in creating a 
well-balanced, cooperative, working team. He will be concerned 
with how much you contribute toward the formation of student at- 
titudes and behavior both inside and outside the classroom, how 
well and how willingly you work with other teachers in both the 
curricular and extracurricular responsibilities, and how thoroughly 
grounded you are in specific teaching materials and methods. He 
will be interested also in your professional leadership in curriculum 
development, your attendance at in-service training programs, 
continued educational growth as evidenced by attendance at sum- 
mer schools and educational conferences, your acceptance by the 
community, and your loyalty to the school. 

Improving your teaching ability. As we have seen, the difference 
between the professional teacher and the person who merely 
knows subject matter is that the professional teacher also knows 
children, has acquired teaching and diagnostic skills, and has 
learned the goals of the school. Any intelligent college graduate 
is well acquainted with the content of subjects taught in high 
school, but that knowledge does not make him a professional 
teacher. That is why most states require evidence of your pro- 
fessional skill as well as your command over subject matter. 

But professional skill is more than just a credential that you sub- 
mit when you apply for your first fob. Your ability to create effec- 
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»-e learning ritoliorn; should gr«u ud* every day you spend in 
the dassroora. rtad you can supplement your classroom experience 
unth regdar reading of professional nragozines, active member- 
ship in local, stale, and national teachers’ associations, frequent 
attendance at summer sessions or ertension classes, and careful 
evaluation of your oivn teaching efforts, rtnother avenue to im- 
proved teaching ability is through discussions srith your supervisor 
on the strengths and weaknesses of your methods, plans, and stu- 
dent rebih’onsliips. Moreover, your supervisor can help you with 
ideas on available m.aterials, interpretaUon of tests, and tire loca- 
tion of professional resources. 


If you are alert to every opportunity, yon will discover countless 
ways to grow in professional competence. No matter what methods 
}’Ou choose, j'ou \vill find that professional growth invariably 
heightens your sense of security and self-esteem. 

Accepting professional rasponsibilUics. It might seem that the 
job of guiding boys and girls in all the broad phases of their 
development, both personal and scholastic, ivouJd be a fuJJ-rime 
job. But you have still other professional duties. Since teaching is 
a cooperative venture, you will be working \riUi other teachers on 
the development of an integrated curriculum, on die maintenance 
of cumulative records of students' abilities and probfems, and 
on plans for extracurricular activities, trips, and school projects. 

As a professional teacher, you will identify yourself closely with 
the profession of teaching. Your esteem in the eyes of others and 
your self-esteem are strongly influenced by die value you place on 
yourself as a trained and competent specialist. You can give evi- 
dence of your dedication to teaching by cooperating with other 
teachers in local, state, and nalioo.il organizations that work for 
professional improvement and by accepting responsibility for the 
operation and success of such oiganizaUons. You can lend active 
support to any group that is sincerely concerned with improving 
the ouaJily of teaching. Y'ou may also have opportunities to de- 
velop better pre-service and in-service training programs and l>etter 
sj-stems for identifying and recroifing )vung persons who will 
contribute to the prestige of the profession. 
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Be alert for opportunities to improve the physical situation in 
which children leam. You have a legitimate professional concern 
in pleasant and safe school buBdings, clean and attractive class- 
rooms, comfortable and well-equipped working facilities, ample 
supplies and equipment, and adequate libraries. 

Do all you can to keep rtic curriculum of your school alive and 
up-to-date. Work together with other teachers to revise, strengthen, 
and integrate the offerings of your school- 

One of your greatest professional responsibilities, of course, is 
to cooperate wth your supervisors and administrators. Many of 
ihe ideas that lead to the growth and improvement of the school 
system must originate with you and your fellow teachers. 

When you go out into the community, you carry your profes- 
sional responsibilities with you, whether you realize it or not If 
you are careless in your talk, or inaccurate in your accounts of 
what the school is doing, you jeopardize the welfare of your 
colleagues and impair the effectiveness of the total school program. 
But if you can enter wholeheartedly into the richness of community 
life, you strengthen the position of yourself and your colleagues. 

you are talking about the school with members of the 
community, remember that your words take on special significance. 
For the moment at least, }'cu are the school An idle remark or an 
unimportant complaint may be quoted and misquoted until finally 
it causes serio\is damage to the school, the administrator, and most 
of all to you. You will seldom regret what you did not say; you may 
frequently regret what you ,did say. 

You have heard a lot of talk in recent years about the teacher's 
responsibility for preserving academic freedom. Judging from 
many of the debates, academic freedom is regarded as a right 
that belongs to the teacher rather than to the pupil. The fact is, 
ho\ve^■er, that academic freedom is the right of each pupil to have 
free access to sources of information. It is closely related to free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech. In this sense, protecting 
academic freedom is certainly an important professional responsi- 
bility. 

WTiat academic freedom does not refer to is the teacher’s right 
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to use the clasaoom us a sounding board for biased view, half- 
truths, and prejudices. The teachers influeoce over the child can 
be bene£cial-but it can be harmful and destructive too. Free 
access to information is basic to an enlightened citizenry capable 
of carrymg on the life of a democracy. But attempts to influence 
children to accept the personal altitudes of teachers camot lead 
to independence of thought and action. 

After all, the individual teacher does not set up the goals of 
the school single-handed. Goals are established by the school as 
a whole, proceeding under the guidance of the comimwity that 
supports it. As a professional teacher, you arc under an obligation 
to accept the goals that the community holds important, and to 
do everything in yovvc power to help children attain them. 


Your special advantages 
as a teacher 


You MAT BE thinhiog by this time that the teacher's life is nothing 
but a series of professional and penonal problems. But it has many 
advant.'iges too. In many ways, teaching is one of the most reu-ard- 
ing of all professions. Tire National Educational Association has 
listed several of the re%vards of teaching that promote the mental 
health and well-being of the teacher.* Lets see how the}' satisfy 
j'our needs for security, self-esteem, the esteem of others, and new 
experiences. 

Teaching is sociallj/ useful tcork. The contribution that j-ou as 
a teacher make to the common welfare will be recognized by your 
family, friends, and acquaintances. ‘iTie social usefulness of teach- 
ing is immediately apparent to the community and to j'ou junr- 
self. As you see the day-to-lfaj' and j-Kir-to-.vcar progress that chil- 
dren make under your guidance, you wH cn/oy the retvards of 
heightened scif-csteeoi and esteem in the eyes of others. Certainly 
a professionally compeleot teacher wll have meiy reason to feci 
that his work is socially useful. He can see da.v-to-day and year-to- 
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year changes in his human materials that he can credit to his 
e£Forts. 

Teaching presents challenging problems. New experiences and 
challenging problems are essential to happiness and to inteHectual 
growTh. They open the way to the highest levels of social, intellec- 
tual, and emotional maturity'. Teaching that is based on the needs 
of the individual child inevitably brings a wealth of new experi- 
ences. No matter how many years y’ou teach, you will alway's 
find that the attempt to understand and guide the growing child 
in a social enrironment fills e\'ery' day' with new challenges- 
Teaching encourages self-analysis. By’ its very' nature, teaching 
demands that you constantly test your strengths and fry to discover 
your inadequades. A realistic, accurate appraisal of your own 
abilities and weaknesses is an important developmental goal. Jf 
you can accept this knowledge \viAout feeling threatened, it 
lead you to continued improvement and increasing self-respect and 
confidence. Only through self-knowledge can you set for yourself 
attainable life goals, which are essential to good mental health. 

Teaching stimulates broad interests. The environment in w’hich 
you uill u’ork is rich in sodal and intellectual stimulation. Your 
students, even the youngest ones, will be alert, enthusiastic, and 
questioning. Your fellow teachers will be well educated and w*!!! 
have interests and ideas that will open up w'hole new’ areas of 
intellectual actidty' to you. You will have time for further study’ 
and an atmosphere in which you can put ne\v, proved techniques 
into actual practice. 

Teaching strengthens self-control. The classroom is not a place 
in which you can indulge in emotional outbursts. Because of your 
concern for the welfare of the students, you will restrain yourself 
from giring any indication of fear and anger. And calm outward 
behaWor induces inner calm and composure. The self-discipline 
that you develop in the classroom will in time become habitual 
and will be a source of strength in times of crisis. The poke that 
goes with self-control wifi take you far in winning the esteem of 
others. 
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^ Teaching is a chance to grate. If you are to attain higlier status 
increased competence, and better positions, you will be expected 
to continue your studies and increase your knowledge. You will 
grow in experience as you attaci: classroom problems and work 
with teachers organizations, conununity groups, and curricular 
committees. During the summer months, you svill have a chance 
to attend summer schools and to travel. Or you may take on a 
summer job — an excellent w'ay to grow in your knowledge of the 
community. Few other occupatjons offer such wide opportunities 
for both personal and professional growth. 

Tcflching assures pleasant and comfortable tcorking conditions. 
As a teacher, you will enjoy surroundings that are as clean, well- 
lighted, and attractive as those in any other occupation. Your work 
does not call for extreme physical exertion or exposure to the 
weather. Ordinarily, you will be .able to live near your work and 
return home almost every evening. 

0/ course, not everyone would regarB all these conditions as 
advantages. Some would be so disrupted and overwhelmed by 
the problems inherent in teaching th.it they uouJd be blind to its 
rewards. But if you are sincerely conWnced lliat the teaching pro- 
fession is compatible with your interests, personalit}-, emotional 
needs, and abilities, you will find that its rewards are far too 
numerous to set down in any list. 


Conclusions 

As A -TCAaffiB, you rausl bcKwe in Iho dignity of IMcIn'nj and in 
the value of professional knowledge and skills. IVilhout such a 
belief, yen will be as out nl place in the classroom as an agaosHe 
in tlie pulpit. 

Your personal well-being and your pinfess.onal success rri/l de- 
pend In part on the enjoyment you get from operative social 
Jelalionsln-ps rvith others. Von eannot withdraw from papier yon 
must derive genuine satislacUon from ynnr daily life with them- 
both children and adults. 
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Fortunalely, you have daily opportunities to improve your sl:ill 
and confidence in social rclalionsliips, both now and after you 
begin to teach. Seek situations in which you can be with others 
and help them. Tlie more you work with others, the more inter- 
ested vou will become in their welfare. 

Leam how to separate your work from your recreation. Over- 
work may be a symptom of maladjustment, but it is seldom a cause. 
The basic cause of maladjustment is worry and the consequent 
nervous tension that persists tlirough all your waking and sleeping 
hours. If you develop good work habits, a 40-hour week should 
be time enough for you to carry on your leaching job. To be 
mentally healthy, you must leam to do the work that needs to 
be done, rather than worry about when and how you should do it. 

At times, you must occupy yourself both physically and mentally 
with interests other than professional interests. You will need hob- 
bies, sports, art or musical interests, reading, and social activities 
to fill the time not taken by your work. Inactivity of body and 
mind, except in sleep, is not recreation. Tlie best recreation is a 
change in activity and interest. This does not mean that you cannot 
do additional study during summer months or week ends, or that 
you cannot build a hobby around your professional specialty. 
Hobbies related to your main interest are, in fact, often the most 
rcNvarding, because you can cany them on skillfully and because 
they add freshness and variety to youi classroom activities. 

To be a well-adjusted teacher, you will need well-formulated 
and attainable professional goals, finandal goals, and educational 
goals. If you know your goals, you can take pleasure in your steady, 
directed progress toward them. Your daily life in the classroom can 
be the somce of constant stimulation, and your life as a teacher 
can be an endlessly challenging and rewarding experience. 

Problems and projects 

1. Describe the type ol community and school in which you 
believe you are most likely to teach. List the satisfactions and 
problems you are likely to find there. ^Vhat do you think you might 
do to overcome these problems and to increase these satisfactions? 
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2. UTiat do you think \v«re the greatest satisfactions and prob- 
lems that your elementary-school teachers experienced? High- 
school teachers? College teachers? 

3. Do teachers in the primary grades, elementary school, high 
school, and college need different personality traits and life goak 
in order to succeed? 

4 . What social status and aeceptanre do the dUzens of your 
community accord teachers? What personality traits among the 
teachers seem to influence the citizens’ attitudes? 

5. Discuss ho«* the creation of effective learning situations will 
satisfy the psychological needs of both teacher and student 


Additional resources 

Havichurst, Robert J.. ffuman Detehpment and Education. Nw York: 
Longmans. Green and Co., 1953. Chapter XVI, "Developmental Tasks 
of Sirly Adulthood," pp. 257-267; Chapter XVIF, 'Developmental 
Tasks of Middle Aee," pp. 268-276. (An interesting discussion of the 
general problems of adult life.) , 

.Snyeg, Don-ald. and Arthur W. Combs. Individual Behatjor. New York^ 
ffirper and Brottars. 1349. Ctaplar .XI Tla Ta,fc of iho Teacher, 
pp. ^6-244. (A stimulating suroinaiy of the over-all respoosmthty oi 
die teacher to the child aad to bimseU.) 
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